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CHAPTER I. 


In the year 1865 Rome was 
still in a great measure its old self. 
It had not then acquired that 
modern air which is now begin- 
ning to pervade it. The Corso 
had not been widened and white- 
washed ; the Villa Aldobrandini 
had not been cut through to make 
the Via Nazionale; the south 
wing of the Palazzo Colonna still 
looked upon a narrow lane through 
which men hesitated to pass after 
dark; the Tiber’s course had not 
then been corrected below the 
Farnesina; the Farnesina itself 
was but just under repair ; the iron 
bridge. at the Ripetta was not 
dreamed of; and the Prati di Cas- 
tello were still, as their name im- 
plies, a series of waste meadows. 
At the southern extremity of the 
city the space between the foun- 
tan of Moses and the newly 
erected railway station, running 
past the Baths of Diocletian, was 
still an exercising-ground for the 
French cavalry. Even the people 
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in the streets then presented an 
appearance very different from 
that which is now observed by the 
visitors and foreigners who come 
to Rome in the winter. French 

dragoons and hussars, French in- © 
fantry and French officers, were 
everywhere to be seen in great 
numbers, mingled with a goodly 
sprinkling of the Papal Zouaves, 
whose grey Turco uniforms with 
bright red facings, red sashes, and 
short yellow gaiters, gave colour to 
any crowd. A fine corps of men 
they were, too, counting hundreds 
of gentlemen in their ranks, and 
officered by some of the best blood 
in France and Austria, In those 
days also were to be seen the 
great coaches of the cardinals, with 
their gorgeous footmen and magni- 
ficent black horses, the huge red 
umbrellas lying upon the top, while 
from the open windows the stately 
prelates from time to time return- 
ed the frequent salutations of the 
pedestrians in the street. And 
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often in the afternoon there was 
heard the tramp of horse as a 
detachment of the noble guards 
trotted down the Corso on their 
great chargers, escorting the holy 
Father himself, while all who 
met him dropped upon one knee 
and uncovered their heads to re- 
ceive the benediction of the mild- 
eyed old man with the beautiful 
features, the head of Church and 
State. Many a time, too, Pius 
IX. would descend from his coach 
and walk upon the Pincio, all 
clothed in white, stopping some- 
times to talk with those who 
accompanied him, or to lay his 
gentle hand on the fair curls of 
some little English child that 
paused from its play in awe and 
admiration as the Pope went by. 
For he loved children well, and 
most of all, children with golden 
hair—angels, not Angles, as Greg- 
ory said. 

As for the fashions of those days, 
it is probable that most of us would 
suffer severe penalties rather than 
return to them, beautiful as they 
then appeared to us by contrast 
with the exaggerated crinoline and 
flower-garden bonnet, which had 
given way to the somewhat milder 
form of hoop-skirt madness, but had 
not yet flown to the opposite ex- 
treme in the invention of the close- 
fitting Princesse garments of 1868. 
But, to each other, people looked 
then as they look now. Fashion 
in dress, concerning which nine- 
tenths of society gives itself so 
much trouble, appears to exercise 
less influence upon men and wo- 
men in their relations towards 
each other than does any other 
product of human ingenuity. Pro- 
vided every one is in the fashion, 
everything goes on in- the age of 
high heels and gowns tied back 
precisely as it did five-and-twenty 
years ago, when people wore flat 
shoes, and when gloves with three 


buttons had not been dreamed 
when a woman of most 


dimensions occupied three or fon. 
square yards of space upon a ball. 


room floor, and men wore peg: 
trousers. 


like caterpillars into cocoons of 
dress, expecting 
wondrous hour when they shall 
emerge from their self-woven pris. 
on in the garb of the angelic but. 
terfly, having entered into the 
chrysalis state as mere human 
grubs. But though they both toil 
and spin at their garments, and 
vie with Solomon in his glory to 
outshine the lily of the field, the 
humanity of the grub shows no 
signs of developing either in char. 
acter or appearance in the direction 
of anything particularly angelic. 

It was not the dress of the 
period which gave to the streets 
of Rome their distinctive feature. 


It would be hard to say, now that’ 


so much is changed, wherein the 
peculiar charm of the old-time city 
consisted ; but it was there, never- 


theless, and made itself felt so. 


distinctly beyond the charm of 
any other place, that the very 
fascination of Rome was proverb- 
ial. Perhaps no spot in Europe 
has ever such an attrac- 
tive individuality. In those days 
there were many foreigners, too, 
as there are to-day, both residents 
and visitors; but they seemed to 
belong to a different class of hu- 
manity. They seemed less inhat- 
monious to their surroundings 
then than now, less offensive to 


the general air of antiquity. Pro- 


bably they were more in earnest; 
they came to Rome with the im 
tention of liking the place, rather 
than of abusing the cookery i 
the hotels. They came with @ 
certain knowledge of the history, 
the literature, and the manners of 
the ancients, derived from an edt 
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which in those days taught 

more through the classics and less 
through handy text-books and 
shallow treatises concerning the 
Renaissance ; they came with pre- 
coneived notions which were often 
ly dashed with old-fashioned 
indice, but which did not lack 
iginality; they come now in the 
ering 00d, imbued with no 
vine beliefs, but covered with 
exceedingly thick varnish. Old gen- 
tlemen then visited the sights in 
the morning and quoted Horace 
toeach other, and in the evening 
endeavoured by associating with 
Romans to understand something 
of Rome; young gentlemen now 
d one or two mornings in 
finding fault with the architecture 
of Bramante, and ‘‘in the even- 
ing,” like David’s enemies, ‘‘ they 
grin like a dog and run about the 
city; ’’ young women were content 
tofind much beauty in the galleries 
and in the museums, and were 
simple enough to admire what 
they liked; young ladies of the 
mt day can find nothing to 
admire except their own perspicac- 
ity in detecting faults in Raphael’s 
drawing or in Michael Angelo’s 
colouring. This is the age of in- 
competent criticisms in matters ar- 
tistic, and no one is too ignorant 
to volunteer an opinion. It is 
sufficient to have visited half-a- 
dozen Italian towns, and to have 
read a few pages of fashionable 


' gsthetic literature—no other edu- 


cation is needed to fit the intelli- 
gent young critic for his easy task. 
The art of paradox can be learned 
in five minutes, and practised by 
any child; it consists chiefly in 
taking two expressions of opinion 
from different authors, halving 
them, and uniting the first half of 
the one with the second half of 
the other. The result is invari- 
ably startling, and generally in- 
comprehensible. When a young 
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sosiety critic knows how to be 
startling and incomprehensible, his 
reputation is soon made, for people 
ily believe that what they 
cannot understand is profound, 
and anything which astonishes is 
agreeable to a taste deadened by 
a surfeit of spices. But in 1865 
the taste of Europe was in a very 
different state. The Second Em- 
pire was in its glory. M. Emile 
Zola had not written his ‘ Assom- 
moir.’ Prince Bismarck had only 
just brought to a successful ter- 
mination the first part of his 
trimachy ; Sadowa and Sedan were 
yet unfought. Garibaldi had won 
Naples, and Cavour had said, ‘If 
we did for ourselves what we are 
doing for Italy, we should be great 
scoundrels ;’’ but Garibaldi had 
not yet failed at Mentana, nor had 
Austria ceded Venice. Cardinal 
Antonelli had yet ten years of life 
before him in which to maintain 
his gallant struggle for the remnant 
of the temporal power; Pius IX. 
was to live thirteen years longer, 
just long enough to outlive by one 
month the ‘‘ honest king,”’ Victor 
Emmanuel. Antonelli’s influence 
pervaded Rome, and to a great 
extent all the Catholic Courts of 
Europe; yet he was far from 
popular with the Romans. The 
Jesuits, however, were even less 
popular than he, and certainly re- 
ceived a much larger share of abuse. 
For the Romans love faction more 
than party, and understand it 
better; so that popular opinion 
is too frequently represented by a 
transitory frenzy, violent, and pes- 
tilent while it lasts, utterly insig- 
nificant when it has spent its fury. 
But Rome in those days was 
peopled solely by Romans, whereas 
now a large proportion of the 
population consists of Italians from 
the north and south, who have been 
attracted to the capital by many 
interests—races as different from 
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its former citizens as Germans or 
Spaniards, and unfortunately not 
disposed to show overmuch good- 
fellowship or loving-kindness tq 
the original inhabitants. The Ro- 
man is a grumbler by nature, but 
he is also a ‘‘ peace-at-any-price’”’ 
man. Politicians and revolution- 
ary agents have more than once 
been deceived by these traits, sup- 
posing that because the Roman 
grumbled he really desired change, 
but realising too late, when the 
change has been begun, that that 
same Roman is but a lukewarm 
partisan. The Papal Government 
repressed grumbling as a nuisance, 
and the people consequently took 
a delight in annoying the author- 
ities by grumbling in secret places 
and calling themselves conspira- 
tors. The harmless whispering of 
petty discontent was mistaken by 
the Italian party for the low thun- 
der of a smothered volcano; but, 
the change being brought about, 


the Italians -find to their disgust 
that the Roman meant nothing by 
his murmurings, and that he now 
not only still grumbles at every- 
thing, but takes the trouble to 


fight the Government at every 
point which concerns the internal 
management of the city. In the 
days before the change, a pa- 
ternal Government directed the 
affairs of the little State, and 
thought it best to remove all pos- 
sibility of strife by giving the 
grumblers no voice in public or 
economic matters. The grumblers 
made a grievance of this; and 
then, as soon as the grievance had 
been redressed, they redoubled 
their complaints and retrenched 
themselves within the infallibility 
of inaction, on the principle that 
men who persist in doing nothing 
cannot possibly do wrong. 

Those were the days, too, of the 
old school of artists—men who, if 
their powers of creation were not 
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tion for excellence, were as superior 
to their more recent successors in 
their pure conceptions of what art 
should be as Apelles was to the 
Pompeian wall-painters, and as the 
Pompeians were to modern house. 
decorators. The age of Overbeck 
and the last religious painters was 
almost past, but the age of fashion. 
able artistic debauchery had hardly 
begun. Water-colour was in its 
infancy ; wood engraving was hard- 
ly yet a great profession; but the 
‘¢ Dirty Boy”’ had not yet takena 
prize at Paris, nor had indecency 
become a fine art. The French 
school had not demonstrated the 
startling distinction between the 
nude and the naked, nor had the 
English school dreamed nightmares 
of anatomical distortion. 
Darwin’s theories had been prop- 
agated, but had not yet been passed 
into law, and very few Romans had 
heard of them; still less had any 
one been found to assert that the 
real truth of these theories would 
be soon demonstrated retrogress- 
ively by the rapid degeneration of 
men into apes, while apes would 
hereafter have cause to congratu- 
late themselves upon not having 
developed into men. Many the- 
ories also were then enjoying vast 
popularity which have since fallen 
low in the popular estimation. 
Prussia was still, in theory, 4 
Power of the second class, and 


the empire of Louis Napoleon was © 


supposed to possess elements of 
stability. The great civil wari 
the United States had just been 
fought, and people still doubted 
whether the republic would hold 
together. It is hard to recall the 
common beliefs of those times. A 
great part of the political creed of 
twenty. years ago seems now a mas 
of idiotic superstition, in no wis 
preferable, as Macaulay 

have said, to the Egyptian’ wor 
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ship of cats and onions. Never- 
theless, then, as nows men met to- 
er secretly in cellars and dens, 

gs well as in drawing-rooms and 
clubs, and whispered together, and 
said their theories were worth 
something, and ought to be tried. 
The word republic possessed then, 
gs now, a delicious attraction for 
le who had grievances; and 
although, after the conquest of 
Naples, Garibaldi had made a sort 
of public adjuration of republican 
inciples, so far as Italy was con- 
cerned, the plotters of all classes 
isted in coupling his name 
with the idea of a commonwealth 
erected on the plan of ‘‘ sois mon 
frire ou fe te tue.” Profound silence 
on the part of Governments, and a 
still more guarded secrecy on the 
part of conspiring bodies, were 
practised as the very first prin- 
ciple of all political operations. 
No copyist, at half-a-crown an 
hour, had yet betrayed the Eng- 
lish Foreign Office ; and it had not 
dawned upon the clouded intel- 
lects of European statesmen that 
deliberate national perjury, accom- 
panied by public meetings of sov- 
ereigns, and much blare of many 
trumpets, could be practised with 
such triumphant success as events 
have since shown. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1865 people crossed 
the Alps in carriages; the Suez 
Canal had not been opened; the 


- first Atlantic cable was not laid; 


German unity had not been in- 
vented; Pius IX. reigned in the 
Pontifical States; Louis Napo- 
leon was the idol of the French; 
President Lincoln had not been 
murdered,—is anything needed to 
widen the gulf which separates 
those times from these? ‘The dif- 
ference between the States of the 
world in 1865 and in 1885 is nearly 
% great as that which divided the 
Europe of «789 from the Europe 
of 1814. 
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But my business is with Rome, 
and not with Europe at large. I 
intend to tell the story of certain 
persons, of their good and bad for- 
tune, their adventures, and the 
complications in which they found 
themselves placed during a period 
of about twenty years. The people 
of whom I tell this story are 
chiefly patricians ; and in the first 
part of their history they have 
very little to do with any but their 
own class—a class peculiar and 
almost unique in the world. 

Speaking broadly, there is no 
one at once so thoroughly Roman 
and so thoroughly non-Roman as 
the Roman noble. This is no par- 
adox, no play on words. Roman 
nobles are Roman by education 
and tradition; by blood they are 
almost cosmopolitans. The prac- 
tice of intermarrying with the 
great families of the rest of Europe 
is so general as to be almost a 
rule. More than one Roman 
prince is an English peer; most 
of the Roman princes are grandees 
of Spain; many of them have 
married daughters of great French 
houses, of reigning German princes, 
of ex-kings and ex-queens. In one 
princely house alone are found the 
following combinations: There are 
three brothers: the eldest married 
first the daughter of a great Eng- 
lish peer, and secondly the daugh- 
ter of an even greater peer of 
France; the second brother mar- 
ried first a German ‘serene high- 
ness,’’ and secondly the daughter 
of a great Hungarian noble; the 
third brother married the daughter 
of a French house of royal Stuart 
descent. This is no solitary in- 
stance. A score of families might 
be cited who, by constant foreign 
marriage, have almost eliminated 
from their blood the original 
Italian element; and this great 
intermixture of races may account 
for the strangely un-Italian types 
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that are found among them, for 
the undying vitality which seems 
to animate races already a thou- 
sand years old, and above all, for 
a very remarkable cosmopolitan- 
ism which pervades Roman Society. 
A set of people whose near rela- 
tions are socially prominent in 
every capital of Europe, could 
hardly be expected to have any- 
thing provincial about them in ap- 
pearance or manners; still less can 
they be considered to be types of 
their own nation. And yet such 
is the force of tradition, of the 
patriarchal family life, of the early 
surroundings in which are placed 
these children of a mixed race, 
that they acquire from their earli- 
est years the unmistakable out- 
ward manner of Romans, the 
broad Roman speech, and a sort 
of clanish and federative spirit, 
which has not its like in the same 
class anywhere in Europe. They 
grow up together, go to school 
together, go together into the 
world, and together discuss all the 
social affairs of their native city. 
Not a house is bought or sold, not 
a hundred francs won at écarte, 
not a marriage contract made, 
without being duly considered and 
commented upon by the whole of 
society. And yet, though there is 
much gossip, there is little scandal ; 
there was even less twenty years 
ago than there is now—not, per- 
haps, because the increment of 
people attracted to the new capital 
have had any bad influence, but 
simply because the city has grown 
much larger, and in some respects 
has outgrown a certain simplicity 
of manners it once , and 
which was its chief safeguard. 
For, in spite of a vast number of 
writers of all nations who have 
attempted to describe Italian life, 
and who, from an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the people, have 
allen into the error of supposing 


them to live perpetually in 
highly complicated state of mind, 
the foundation of the Italian char. | 
acter is simple—far more so than. 
that of his hereditary antagop. 
ist, the northern European. It js 
enough to notice that the Italian 
habitually expresses what he feels, 
while it is the chief pride of 
Northern men that whatever they 
may feel they express nothing. 
The chief object of most Italians 
is to make life’ agreeable; the 
chief object of the Teutonic 
races is to make it profitable. 
Hence the Italian excels in the 
art of pleasing, and in pleasing by 
means of the arts; whereas the 
Northern man is pre-eminent in 
the faculty of producing wealth 
under any circumstances, and when 
he has amassed enough possessions 
to think of enjoying his leisure, 
has generally been under the 
necessity of employing Southem 
art as a means to that end. But 
Southern simplicity carried to its 
ultimate expression leads not un- 
commonly to startling results ; forit 
is not generally a satisfaction to an 
Italian to be paid a sum of money 
as damages for any injury done. 
When his enemy has harmed him, 
he desires the simple retribution 
afforded by putting his enemy to 
death, and he frequently exacts it 
by any means that he finds ready 
to his hand. Being simple, he 
reflects little, and often acts with 
violence. The Northern mind, 
capable of vast intricacy of thought, 
seeks to combine revenge of injury 
with personal profit, and in a spirit 
of cold, far-sighted calculation, 
reckons up the advantages to be 
got by sacrificing an innate desire 
for blood to a civilised greed of 
money. 

Dr Johnson would have liked 
the Romans—for in. general they 
are good lovers and good haters, 
whatever faults they may have. 
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The patriarchal system, which was 
all but universal twenty years ago, 
and is only now beginning to yield 
fo more modern institutions of 
life, tends to foster the passions of 
love and hate. Where father and 
mother sit at the head and foot of 
the table, their sons with their 
wives and their children each in 
his or her place, often to the num- 
ber of twenty souls—all living 
under one roof, one name, and one 
bond of family unity—there is 
likely to be a great similarity of 
feeling upon all questions of fam- 
ily pride, especially among people 
who discuss everything with vehe- 
mence, from European politics to 
the family cook. They may bicker 
and squabble among themselves,— 
and they frequently do,—but in 
their outward relations with the 
world they act as one individual, 
and the enemy of one is the enemy 
of all; for the pride of race and 
name is very great. There is a 
family in Rome who, since the 
memory of man, have not failed 
to dine together twice every week, 
and there are now more than 
thirty persons who take their 
places at the patriarchal board. 
No excuse can be pleaded for ab- 
sence, and no one would think of 
violating the rule. Whether such 
a mode of life is good or not is 
amatter of opinion; it is, at all 
events, a fact, and one not gen- 
erally understood or even known 
by persons who make studies of 
Italian character. Free and con- 
stant discussion of all manner of 
topics should certainly tend to 
widen the intelligence; but, on 
the other hand, where the dialec- 
ticians are all of one race, and 


tame, and blood, the practice may 


often merely lead to an undue de- 
velopment of prejudice. In Rome, 
articularly, where so many fami- 
es take a distinct character from 
the influence of a foreign mother, 
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the opinions of a house are associ- 


ated with its mere name. Casa 
Borghese thinks so and so, Casa 
Colonna has diametrically opposite 
views, while Casa Altieri differs 
wholly from both ; and in connec- 
tion with most subjects -the mere 
names Borghese, Altieri, Colonna 
are associated in the minds of 
Romans of all classes with distinct 
sets of principles and ideas, with 
distinct types of character, and 
with distinctly different outward 
and visible signs of race. Some of 
these conditions exist among the 
nobility of other countries, but 
not, I believe, to the same extent. 
In Germany, the aristocratic body 
takes a certain uniform hue, so to 
speak, from the army, in which it 
plays so important a part, and the 
patriarchal system is broken up by 
the long absences from the an- 
cestral home of the soldier-sons. 
In France, the main divisions of 
republicans, monarchists, and im- 
perialists have absorbed and uni- 
fied the ideas and principles of 
larges bodies of families into 
bodies politic. In England, the 
practice of allowing younger sons 
to shift for themselves, and the 
division of the whole aristocracy 
into two main political parties, de- 
stroy the patriarchal spirit; while 
it must also be remembered, that 
at a period when in Italy the hand 
of every house was against its 
neighbour, and the struggles of 
Guelph and Ghibelline were but an 
excuse for the persecution of pri- 
vate feuds, England was engaged 
in great wars which enlisted vast 
bodies of men under a common 
standard for a common principle. 
Whether the principle involved 
chanced to be that of English 
domination in France, or whether 
men flocked to the standards of 
the White Rose of York or the 
Red Rose of Lancaster, was of 
little importance; the result was 
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the same,—the tendency of power- 
ful families to maintain interne- 
cine traditional feuds was stamped 
out, or rather was absorbed in the 
maintenance of the perpetual feud 
between the great principles of 
Whig and Tory—of the party for 
the absolute monarch, and the par- 
ty for the freedom of the people. 
Be the causes what they may, 
the Roman nobility has many 
characteristics peculiar to it and 
to no other aristocracy. It is cos- 
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mopolitan by its foreign iages, 
renewed in every generation; it jg 
patriarchal and feudal by its own 
unbroken traditions of family life. 
and it is only essentially Roman 
by its speech and social customs 
It has undergone great vicissitudes 
during twenty years; but most of 
these features remain in spite of 
new and larger parties, new and 
bitter political hatreds, new idegs - 
of domestic life, and new fashions 
in dress and cookery. 


CHAPTER II. 


The hour was six o’clock, and 
the rooms of the Embassy were as 
full as they were likely to be that 
, day. There would doubtless have 
been more people had the weather 
been fine ; but it was raining heav- 
ily, and below, in the vast court 
that formed the centre of the 
palace, the lamps of fifty carriages 
gleamed through the water and 
the darkness, and the coachmen, of 
all dimensions and characters, sat 
beneath their huge umbrellas and 
growled to each other, envying 
the lot of the footmen who were 
congregated in the ante-chamber 
up-stairs around the great bronze 
braziers. But in the reception- 
rooms there was much light and 
warmth; there were bright fires 
and softly shaded lamps; velvet- 
footed servants stealing softly 
among the guests, with immense 
burdens of tea and cake; men of 
more or less celebrity chatting 
about politics in corners; women 
of more or less beauty gossiping 
over their tea, or flirting, or wish- 
ing they had somebody to flirt 
with; people of many nations and 
ideas, with a goodly leaven of 
Romans. They all seemed endeav- 
ouring to get away from the men 
and women of their own nation- 
ality, in order to amuse themselves 


with the difficulties of conversa. 
tion in languages not their own, 
Whether they amused themselves 
or not is of small importance; but 
as they were all willing to find 
themselves together twice a-day 
for the five months of the Roman 
season—from the first improvised 
dance before Christmas, to the last 
set ball in the warm April weather 
after Easter—it may be argued 
that they did not dislike each 
other’s society. In case the after- 
noon should seem dull, his Excel- 
lency had engaged the services of 
Signor Strillone, the singer. From 
time to time he struck a few chords 
upon the grand piano, and’ gave 
forth a song of his own composition 
in loud and passionate tones, varied 
with very sudden effects of ex- 
treme pianissimo, which occasion- 
ally surprised some one who was 
trying to make his conversation 
heard above the music. 

There was a little knot of people 
standing about the door of the 
great drawing-room. Some of 
them were watching their oppor 
tunity to slip away unperceived ; 
others had just arrived, and were. 
making- a survey of the scene to 
ascertain the exact position of 
their Excellencies, and of the pet 
sons they most desired to avoid, 
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coming forward. Suddenly, 
Meine Signor Strillone had reached 
a high note and was preparing to 
bellow upon it before letting his 
yoice die away to a pathetic fal- 
setto, the crowd at the door parted 
q little. A lady entered the 
room alone, and stood out before 
the rest, pausing till the singer 
should have passed the climax of 
his song before proceeding upon 
her way. She was a very striking 
woman; every one knew who she 
was, every one looked towards 
her, and the little murmur that 
went round the room was due to 
her entrance rather than to Signor 
Strillone’s high note. 

The Duchessa_ d’Astrardente 
stood still, and quietly looked 
about her. A minister, two sec- 
retaries, and three or four princes 
sprang towards her, each with a 
chair in hand; but she declined 
each offer, nodding to one, thank- 


ing another by name, and exchang- 
ing a few words with a third. 
She would not sit down; she had 
not yet spoken to the ambassadress. 

Two men followed her closely 
as she crossed the room when the 
song was finished. One was a fair 


man of five-and-thirty, rather 
stout, and elaborately dressed. 
He trod softly, and carried his 
hat behind him, while he leaned 
a little forward in his walk. 
There was something unpleasant 
about his face, caused perhaps by 
his pale complexion and almost 
colourless moustache; his blue 
eyes were small and near to- 
gether, and had a watery unde- 
cided look; his thin fair hair 
was parted in the middle over 
his low forehead; there was a 
scornful look about his mouth, 
though half concealed by the 
moustache; and his chin was 
slightly retreating. On the other 
hand, he was dressed with ex- 
treme care, and his manner showed 
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no small confidence in himself as 
he pushed forwards, keeping as 
close as he could to the Duch- 
essa. He had the air of being 
thoroughly at home in his sur- 
roundings. Ugo del Ferice was 
indeed rarely disconcerted, and his 
self-reliance was most probably 
one chief cause of his success. 
He was a man who performed the 
daily miracle of creating every- 
thing for himself out of nothing. 
His father had barely been con- 
sidered a member of the lower 
nobility, although he always called 
himself ‘‘dei conti del Ferice ’’— 
of the family of the counts of 
his name, but where or when 
the Conti del Ferice had lived, 
was a question he never was able 
to answer satisfactorily. He had 
made a little money, and had 
squandered most of it before he 
died, leaving the small remainder 
to his only son, who had spent 
every scudo of it in the first year. 
But to make up for the exiguity 
of his financial resources, Ugo had 
from his youth obtained social 
success. He had begun life by 
boldly calling himself ‘Il conte 
del Ferice.’”” No one had ever 
thought it worth while to dispute 
him the title; and as he had 
hitherto not succeeded in con- 
ferring it upon any dowered dam- 
sel, the question of his countship 
was left unchallenged. He had 
made many acquaintances in the 
college where he had been edu- 
dated; for his father had paid for 
his schooling in the Collegio dei 
Nobili, and that in itself was a 
passport—for as the lad grew to 
the young man, he zealously cul- 
tivated the society of his old 
school-fellows, and by _ wisely 
avoiding all other company, ac- 
quired a right to be considered 
one of themselves. He was very 
civil and obliging in his youth, 
and had in that way acquired a cer- 
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tain reputation for being indispen- 
sable, which had stood him in good 
stead. No one inquired whether he 
had paid his tailor’s bill; or whether, 
upon certain conditions, his tailor 
supplied him with raiment gratis. 
He was always elaborately dressed, 
_ he was always ready to take a 
hand at cards, and he was always 
invited to every party in the sea- 
son. He had cultivated the science 
of amusing with success, and peo- 
ple asked him to dinner in the 
winter, and to their country houses 
in the summer. He had been seen 
in Paris, and was often seen at 
Monte Cario; but his real home 
and hunting-ground was Rome, 
where he knew every one, and 
every one knew him. He had 
made one or two fruitless attempts 
to marry young women of Ameri- 
can extraction and large fortune ; 
he had not succeded in satisfying 
the paternal mind in regard to 
guarantees, and had consequently 
been worsted in his endeavours. 
Last summer, however, he ap- 
peared to have been favoured with 
an increase of fortune. He gave 
out that an old uncle of his, who 
had settled in the south of Italy, 
had died, leaving him a modest 
compétence; and while assuming 
a narrow band of ‘créfe. upon his 
hat, he had adopted also a some- 
what more luxurious mode of liv- 
ing. Instead of going about on 
foot or in cabs, he kept a very 
small coupé, with a very small 
horse and a diminutive coachman : 
the whole turn-out was very quiet 
in appearance, but very service- 
able withal. Ugo sometimes wore 
too much jewellery; but his bad 
taste, if so it could be called, 
did not extend to the modest 
equipage. People accepted the 
story of the deceased uncle, and 
congratulated Ugo, whose pale face 
assumed on such occasions a some- 
what deprecating smile. ‘‘A few 


ais 


scudi,’’ he would answer—*g very 


small competence ; but what would 
you have? I need so little—it jg 
enough for me.’’ Nevertheless 
people who knew him well warned 
him that he was growing stout. 
The other man who followed the 
Duchessa d’Astrardente across the 
drawing-room was of a different 
type. Don Giovanni Sarracinesea 
was neither very tall nor remark. 
ably handsome, though in the mat. 
ter of beauty opinion varied great- 
ly. He was very dark—almost as 
dark for a man as the Duchessg 
was fora woman. He was strong- 
ly built, but very lean, and his 
features stood out in bold and 
sharp relief from the setting of his 
short black hair and pointed beard. 
His nose was perhaps a little 
for his face, and the unusual bril- 
liancy of his eyes gave him an 
expression of resistless energy; 
withal there was something noble 
in the shaping of his high square 
forehead and in the turn of 
his sinewy throat. His hands were 
broad and brown, but nervous and 
well knit, with straight long fing- 
ers and squarely cut nails. Many 
women said Don Giovanni was the 
handsomest man in Rome; _ others 
said he was too dark or too thin, 
and that his face was hard and his 
features ugly. There was a great 
difference of opinion in regard to 
his appearance. Don Giovanni 
was not married, but there were 
few marriageable women in Rome 
who would not have been over- 
joyed to become his wife. But 


hitherto he hesitated—-or, to 5 a 


more accurately, he had not hesi- 
tated at all in his celibacy. His 
conduct in refusing to marry had 
elicited much criticism, little of 
which had reached his ears. He 
cared not much for what his friends 
said to him, and not at all for the 
opinion of the world at large, m 
consequence of which state of m 
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le often said he was selfish—a 
yiew taken extensively by elderly 
princesses with unmarried daugh- 
ters, and even by Don Giovanni's 
father and only near relation, the 
old Prince Sarracinesca, who earn- 
estly desired to see his name per- 
ted. Indeed Giovanni would 
have made a good husband, for he 
was honest and constant by nature, 
courteous by disposition, and con- 
siderate by habit and by experience. 
His reputation for wildness rest- 
ed rather upon his taste for dan- 
ous amusements than upon such 
scandalous adventures as make up 
the lives of many of his contem- 
poraries. But to all matrimonial 
proposals he answered that he was 
barely thirty years of age, that he 
had plenty of time before him, 
that he had not yet seen the 
woman whom he would be willing 
tomarry, and that he intended to 
please himself. 

The Duchessa_ d’Astrardente 
made her speech to her hostess 
and passed on, still followed by 
the two men; but they now ap- 
proached her, one on each side, 
and endeavoured to engage her at- 
tention. Apparently she intended 
to be impartial, for she sat down 
in the middle one of three chairs, 
and motioned to her two com- 
panions to seat themselves also, 
which they immediately did, where- 
by they became for the nonce the 
two most important men in the 
room. 

Corona d’ Astrardente was a very 
dark woman. In all the Southern 
land there were no eyes so black as 
hers, no cheeks of such a warm 
dark-olive tint, no tresses of such 
raven hue. But if she was not 
fair, she was very beautiful; there 
Was a delicacy in her regular 
features that artists said was 
matchless; her mouth, not small, 
but generous and nobly cut, show- 
ed perhaps more strength, and 
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even determination, than most men 
like to see in women’s faces; but 
in the exquisitely moulded nostrils 
there lurked much sensitiveness 
and the expression of much cour- 
age ; and the level brow and straight- 
cut nose were in their clearness as 
an earnest of the noble thoughts 
that were within, and that so often 
spoke from the depths of her 
splendid eyes. She was not a 
scornful beauty, though her face 
could express scorn well enough. 
Where another woman would have 
shown disdain, she needed but to 
look grave, and her silence did 
the rest. She wielded magnificent 
weapons, and wielded them nobly, 
as she did all things. She needed 
all her strength, too, for her posi- 
tion from the first was not easy. 
She had few troubles, but they 
were great ones, and she bore them 
bravely. 

One may well ask why Corona 
del Carmine had married the old 
man who was her husband—the 
broken-down and worn-out dandy 
of sixty, whose career was so well 
known, and whose doings had been 
as scandalous as his ancient name 
was famous in the history of his 
country. Her marriage was in itself 
almost a tragedy. It matters little 
to know how it came about ; she ac- 
cepted Astrardente, with his duke- 
dom, his great wealth, and his evil 
past, on the day when she left the 
convent where she had been edu- 
cated ; she did it to save her father 
from ruin, almost from starvation ; 
she was seventeeen years of age; she 
was told that the world was bad, 
and she resolved to begin her life 
by a heroic sacrifice ; she took the 
step heroically, and no human being 
had ever heard her complain. Five 
years had elapsed since then, and 
her father—for whom she had given 
all she had, herself, her beauty, her 
brave heart, and her hopes of hap- 
piness—her old father, whom sho 
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so loved, was dead, the last of his 
race, saving only this beautiful but 
childless daughter. What.she suf- 
fered now—whether she suffered 
at all—no man knew. There had 
been a wild burst of enthusiasm 
when she appeared first in society, 
a universal cry that it was a sin 
and ashame. But the cynics who 
had said she would console herself 
had been obliged to own their 
worldly wisdom at fault; the men 
of all sorts who had lost their 
hearts to her were ignominiously 
driven in course of time to find 
them again elsewhere; and amid 
all the excitement of the first two 
years of her life in the world, 
Corona had moved calmly upon 
her way, wrapped in the perfect 
dignity of her character; and the 
old Duca d’Astrardente had smiled 
and played with the curled locks 
of his wonderful wig, and had told 
every one that his wife was the one 
woman in the universe who was 
above suspicion. People hadsmiled 
incredulously at first; but as time 
wore on they held their peace, 
tacitly acknowledging that the 
aged fop was right as usual, but 
swearing in their hearts that it 
was the shame of shames to see 
the noblest woman in their midst 
tied to such a wretched remnant 
of dissipated humanity as the Duca 
d’Astrardente. Corona went every- 
where like other people; she re- 
ceived in her own house a vast 
number of acquaintances; there 
were a few friends who came and 
went much as they pleased, and 
some of them were young; but 
there was never a breath of scandal 
breathed about the Duchessa. She 
was indeed above suspicion. 

She sat now between two men 
who were evidently anxious to 
please her. ‘The position was not 
new; she was, as usual, to talk to 
both, and yet to show no preference 
for either. And yet she had a pref- 
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erence, and in her heart she knew 
it was a strong one. It was by 
no means indifferent to her poh 
of those two men left her side and 
which remained. She was above | 
suspicion—yes, above the suspicion " 
of any. human being besides her. 
self, as she had been for five long 
years. She knew that had her 
husband entered the room and 
passed that way, he would haye 
nodded to Giovanni Sarracinesca 
as carelessly as though Giovanni 
had been his wife’s brother—as 
carelessly as he would have noticed 
Ugo del Ferice upon her other 
side. But in her own heart she 
knew that there was but one face 
in all Rome she loved to see, but 
one voice she loved, and dreaded 
too, for it had the power to make 
her life seem unreal, to make her 
wonder how long it would last, 
whether there would ever be any 
change. The difference between 
Giovanni and other men had 
always been apparent. Others 
would sit beside her and ‘make 
conversation, and then occasion- 
ally would make speeches she did 
not care to hear, would talk to 
her of love—some praising it as 
the only thing worth living for, 
some with affected cynism scoff- 
ing at it as the greatest of unm 
realities, denying themselves 4 
moment later in some passion- 
ate declaration to herself. When 
they were foolish, she laughed at 
them; when they went too far, she 
quietly rose and left them. Such 
experiences had grown rare of late, 
for she had earned the reputation 
of being cold and unmoved, and > 
that protected her. But Giovanni « 
had never’ talked like the rest of * 
them. He never mentioned the 
old, worn subjects that the others 
harped upon. She would not have — 
found it easy to say what he 

about, for he talked indifferently 
about many subjects. She was 
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not sure whether he spent more 
time with her when in society 
than with other women ; she re- 
flected that he was not so brilliant 
as many men she knew, not so 
talkative as the majority of men 
she met; she knew only—and it 
was the thing she most bitterly 

roached herself with—that she 

erred his face above all other 
faces, and his voice beyond all 
yoices. It never entered her head 
to think that she loved him; it 
was bad enough in her simple 
creed that there should be any 
man whom she would rather see 
than not, and whom she missed 
when he did not approach her. 
She was a very strong and loyal 
woman, who had sacrificed her- 
self toa man who knew the world 
very thoroughly, who in the thor- 
oughness of his knowledge was 
able to see that the world is not 
all bad, and who, in spite of all 
his evil deeds, was proud of his 
wife’s loyalty. Astrardente had 
made a bargain when he married 
Corona; but he was a wise man 
in his generation, and he knew and 
valued her when he had got her. 
He knew the precise dangers to 
which she was exposed, and he 
was not so cruel as to expose 
her to them willingly. He had 
at first watched keenly the effect 
produced upon her by conversing 
with men of all sorts in the world, 
and among others he had noticed 
Giovanni ; but he had come to the 
conclision that his wife was equal 
to any situation in which she 
might be placed. Moreover, Gio- 
vanni was not an haditué at the 
Palazzo Astrardente, and showed 
none of the usual signs of anxiety 
to please the Duchessa. 

From the time when Corona 
began to notice her own predilec- 
tion for Sarracinesca, she had been 
angry with herself for it, and she 
tried to avoid him; at all events, 
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she gave him no idea that she 
liked him especially. Her hus- 
band, who: at first had delivered 
many lectures on the subject of 
behaviour in the world, had es- 
pecially warned her against show- 
ing any marked coldness to a man 
she wished to shun. ‘‘ Men,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ are accustomed to that; they 
regard it as the first indication 
that a woman is really interested ; 
when you want to get rid of a 
man, treat him systematically as 
you treat everybody, and he will 
be wounded at your indifference 
and go away.’’ But Giovanni did 
not go, and Corona began to 
wonder whether she ought not 
to do something to break the 
interest she felt in him. 

At the present moment she 
wanted a cup of tea. She would 
have liked to send Ugo del Ferice 
for it; she did what she thought 
least pleasant to herself, and she 
sent Giovanni. The servants who 
were serving the refreshments had 
all left the room, and Sarracinesca 
went in pursuit of them. As soon 
as he was gone Del Ferice spoke. 
His voice was soft, and had an 
insinuating tone in it. 

‘‘They are saying that Don 
Giovanni is to be married,’”’ he 
remarked, watching the Duchessa 
from the corners of his eyes as he 
indifferently delivered himself of 
his news. 

The Duchessa was too dark a 
woman to show emotion easily, 
Perhaps she did not believe the 
story; her eyes fixed themselves 
on some distant object in the 
room, as though she were intensely 
interested in something she saw, 
and she paused before she answered. 

‘¢ That is news indeed, if it is true. 
And whom is he going to marry ?”’ 

‘‘Donna Tullia Mayer, the 
widow of the financier. She is 
immensely rich, and is some kind 
of cousin of the Sarracinesca.’’ 
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‘* How strange !’’ exclaimed Co- 
rona. ‘I was just looking at her. 
Is that not she over there, with 
the green feathers ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Del Ferice, 
looking in the direction the 
Duchessa indicated. ‘That is 
she. One may know her at a 
vast distance by her dress. But it 
is not all settled yet.’’ 

‘¢ Then one cannot congratulate 
Don Giovanni to-day ?’’ asked the 
Duchessa, facing her interlocutor 
rather suddenly. 

‘©No,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ it is per- 
haps better not to speak to him 
about it.” 

‘«Tt is as well that you warned 
me, for I would certainly have 
spoken.”’ 

‘*I do not imagine that Sarraci- 
nesca likes to talk of his affairs of 
the heart,’’ said Del Ferice, with 
considerable gravity. ‘But here 
he comes’ I had hoped he would 
have taken even longer to get that 
cup of tea.’ 

‘* It was long enough for you to 
tell your news,’’ answered Corona 
quietly, as Don Giovanni came up. 

‘¢ What is the news ?”’ asked he, 
as he sat down beside her. 

‘*Only an engagement that is 
not yet announced,’’ answered the 
Duchessa. ‘‘ Del Ferice has the 
secret ; perhaps he will tell you.”’ 

Giovanni glanced across her at 
the fair pale man, whose fat face, 
however, expressed nothing. See- 
ing he was not enlightened, Sarra- 
cinesca civilly turned the subject. 

**Are you going to the meet 
to-morrow, Duchessa ?”’ he asked. 

‘« That depends upon the weather 
and upon the Duke,’’ she answered. 
«* Are you going to follow.”’ 

‘*Of course. What a pity it is 
that you do not ride !”’ 

‘It seems such an unnatural 
thing to see a woman hunting,” 
remarked Del Ferice, who remem- 
bered to have heard the Duchessa 


say something of the kind, and “ 


consequently sure that she would 
agree with him. 

“You do not ride yourself,” said 
Don Giovanni, shortly. ‘ That jg 
the reason you do not approve of 
it for ladies.”’ 

‘«T am not rich enough to hunt,” 
said Ugo, netume ae 
the other reason is a good one; for 
when ladies hunt I am deprived of 
their society.”’ 

The Duchessa laughed slightly. 
She never felt less like laughing in 
her life, and yet it was n 
to encourage the conversation. Gio- 
vanni did not abandon the subject, 

‘« Tt will be a beautiful meet,” he 
said. ‘‘ Many people are going out 
for the first time this year. Thete 
is a man here who has brought his 
horses from England. I forget his 
name—a rich Englishman.” 

‘¢] have met him,” said Del 
Ferice, who was proud of knowing 
everybody. ‘‘ He is a type—enor- 
mously rich—a lord—I cannot 
pronounce his name—not married 
either. He will make a sensation 
insociety. He won races in Paris 
last year, and they say he will 
enter one of his hunters for the 
steeplechases here at Easter.” 

‘¢ That is agreat inducement to 
go to the meet, to see this English- 
man,’’ said the Duchessa rather 
wearily, as she leaned back in her 
chair. Giovanni was silent, but 
showed no intention of going. 
Del Ferice, with an equal deter- 
mination to stay, chattered viva- 
ciously. 

«¢ Don Giovanni is quite right,” 
he continued. ‘‘Every one is 
going. There will be two or three 
drags. Madame Mayer has it 
duced Valdarno to have out his 
four-in-hand, and to take her and 
a large party.”’ 

The Duchessa did not hear the 
remainder of Del Ferice’s speech, 
for at the mention of Donna Tuli 
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now commonly called Madame 

r—she instinctively turned 
and looked at Giovanni. He, too, 
had caught the name, though he 
was not listening in the least to 
Ugo’s chatter; and as he met Co- 
rona’s eyes he moved uneasily, as 
much as to say he wished the fel- 
low would stop talking. A moment 
later Del Ferice rose from his 
seat; he had seen Donna Tullia 

ing near, and thought the op- 
portunity favourable for obtaining 
an invitation to join the party on 
the drag. With a murmured ex- 
cuse which Corona did not hear, 
he went in pursuit of his game. 

“J thought he was never going,”’ 
said Giovanni, moodily. He was 
not in the habit of posing as the 
rival of any one who happened to 
be talking to the Duchessa. He 
had never said anything of the 
kind before, and Corona experi- 
enced a new sensation, not alto- 
gether unpleasant. She looked at 
him in some surprise. 

“Do you not like Del Ferice?’’ 
she inquired, gravely. 

Do you like him yourself? ’’ he 
asked in reply. 

“What a question! Why 
should I like or dislike any one ?”’ 

There was perhaps the smallest 
shade of bitterness in her voice as 
she asked the question she had so 
often asked herself. Why should 
she like Giovanni Sarracinesca, for 
instance ? 

“I do not know what the 
world would be like if we had 


no likes and dislikes,’’ said Gio- - 


vanni, suddenly. ‘It would be a 
poor place; perhaps it is a poor 
place at best. I only wondered 
whether Del Ferice amused you 
as he amuses everybody.” 

‘Well then, frankly, he has not 
amused me to-day,’’ answered 
Corona, with a smile. 

“Then you are glad he is gone?”’ 

“T do not regret it.’’ 
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‘¢ Duchessa.’’ said Giovanni, sud- 
denly changing his position, ‘I 
am glad he is gone, because I 
want to ask youa question. Do 
I know you well enough to ask 
you a question ?’’ 

“« Tt depends ”” Corona felt 
the blood rise suddenly to her 
dark forehead. Her hands burned 
intensely in her gloves. The an- ~ 
ticipation of something she had 
never heard made her heart beat 
uncontrollable in her breast. 

‘«It is only about myself,’’ con- 
tinued Giovanni, in low tones. 
He had seen the blush, sorare a 
sight that there was not another 
man in Rome who had seen it. 
He had not time to think what 
it meant. ‘It is only about my- 
self,” he went on. ‘My father 
wants me to marry; he_ insists 
that I should marry Donna Tullia 
—Madame Mayer.” 

‘* Well?”’’ asked Corona. She 
shivered ; a moment before she 
had been oppressed with the heat. 
Her monosyllabic question came 
low and distinct. She wondered 
whether Giovanni could hear the 
beatings of her heart, so slow, so 
loud they almost deafened her. 

‘¢ Simply this. Do you advise 
me to marry her?” 

‘*«Why do you ask me, of all 
people ?’’ asked Corona, faintly. 

‘¢T would like to have your ad- 
vice,” said Giovanni, twisting his 
brown hands together and fixing 
his bright eyes upon her face. 

‘«¢ She is young yet. She is hand- 
some—she is fabulously rich. Why 
should you not marry her? Would 
she make you happy?” 

‘‘Happy? Happy with her? No 
indeed. Do you think life would 
be bearable with such a woman ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know. Many men 
would marry her if they could * 

‘*Then you think I should?” 
asked Giovanni. Corona _hesi- 
tated ; she could not understand 
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why she should -care, and yet she 
was conscious that there had been 
no such struggle in her life since 
the day she had blindly resolved 
to sacrifice herself to her father’s 
wishes in accepting Astrardente. 
Still there could be no doubt 
what she should say: how could 
she advise any one to marry with- 
out the prospects of happiness she 
had never had ? 

‘«Will you not give me your 
counsel?’’ repeated Sarracinesca. 
He had grown very pale, and 
spoke with such earnestness that 
Corona hesitated no longer. 

‘*I would certainly advise you 
to think no more about it, if you 
are sure that you cannot be happy 
with her.” 

Giovanni drew a long breath, the 
blood returned to his face, and his 
hands unlocked themselves. 

‘*] will think no more about 
it,”’ he said. ‘‘ Heaven bless you 
for your advice Duchessa ! ”’ 

‘¢ Heaven grant I have advised 
you well!’’ said Corona, almost 
inaudiblly, ‘‘ How cold this house 
is! Will you put down my cup 
of tea? Let us go near the fire; 
Strillone is going to sing again.”’ 

‘*] would like him to sing a 


murmured Giovanni, whose eyes 
were filled with a strange light. 

Half an hour later Corona d’As. 
trardente went down the steps of 
the Embassy wrapped in her fury 
and preceded by her footman, 
she reached the bottom Giovannj 
Sarracinesca came swiftly down 
and joined her as her 
drove up out of the dark court. 
yard. The footman opened the 
door, but Giovanni put out his 
hand to help Corona to mount the 
step. She laid her small gloved 
hand upon the sleeve of his over. 
coat, and as she sprang lightly in 
she thought his arm trembled. 

‘¢ Good night ; Duchessa; I am 
very grateful to you,’’ he said. 

‘‘Good night; why should you 
be grateful?’’ she asked, almost 
sadly. 

Giovanni did not answer, but 
stood hat in hand as the great 
carriage rolled out under the arch. 
Then he buttoned his greatcoat, 
and went out alone into the dark 
and muddy streets. The rain had’ 
ceased, but everything was wet, 
and the broad pavements gleamed 
under the uncertain light of the 
flickering gas-lamps. 


CHAPTER III, 


The palace of the Sarracinesca 
is in an ancient quarter of Rome, 
far removed from the broad white 
streets of mushroom dwelling- 


houses and machine-laid macadam; . 


far from the foreigners’ region, the 
varnish of the fashionable shops, 
the whirl of brilliant equipages 
and the scream of the newsvendor. 
A vast mass of irregular buildings 
are built around three courtyards, 
and face on all sides upon narrow 
streets. The first sixteen feet, up 
to the heavily ironed windows of 
the lower storey, consist of great 
blocks of stone, worn at the corners 


and scored along their length by 
the battering of ages, by the heatt 
carts that from time immemori 

have found the way too narrow 
and have ground their iron axles 
against the massive masonry. Of 
the three enormous arched gates 
that give access to the interior 
from different sides, one is closed 
by an iron grating, another by 
huge doors studded with iron bolts, 
and the third alone is usually opea 
as an entrance. A tall old porter 
stands there in a long livery-coat 
and a cocked-hat; on holidays he 
appears in the traditional garb of 
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the Parisian ‘¢ Suisse,’’ magnificent 
in silk stockings and a heavily 
laced coat of dark green, lean- 
ing upon his tall mace—a con- 
stant object of wonder to the small 
boys of the quarter. He trims his 
white beard in imitation of his 
master’s—broad and square—and 
his words are few and to the point. 
No one is ever at home in the 
Palazzo Sarracinesca; there are no 
ladies in the house; it is a man’s 
establishment, and there is some- 
thing severely masculine in the 
air of the gloomy courtyards sur- 
rounded by dark archways, where 
nota single plant or bit of colour 
relieves the. ancient stone. The 
pavement is clean and well kept, 
a new flagstone here and there 
showing that some care is bestowed 
upon maintaining it in good repair ; 
but for any decoration there is to 
be found in the courts, the place 
might be a fortress, as indeed it 
once was. The present owners, 
father and son, lived in their an- 
cestral home in a sort of solemn 
magnificence that savoured of 
feudal times. Giovanni was the 
only son of five-and-twenty years 
of wedlock. His mother had been 
older than his father, and had now 
been dead some time. She had 
been a stern dark woman, and 
had lent no feminine touch of 
grace to the palace while she lived 
in it, her melancholic temper rather 
rejoicing in the sepulchral gloom 
that hung over the house. The 
Sarracinesca had always been a 
manly race, preferring strength to 
beauty, and the reality of power 
to the emenities of comfort. 
Giovanni walked home from the 
afternoon reception at the Em- 
bassy. His temper seemed to crave 
the bleak wet air of the cold 
streets, and he did not hurry him- 
sif. He intended to dine at 
tome that evening, and he an- 
iipated some kind of disagree- 
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ment with his father. The two 
men were too much alike not to 
be congenial, but too combative 
by nature to care for eternal peace. 
On the present occasion it was 
likely that there would be a strug- 
gle, for Giovanni had made up his 
mind not to marry Madame Mayer, 
and his father was equally deter- 
mined that he should marry her at 
once: both were singularly strong 
men, singularly tenacious of their 
opinions. 

At precisely seven o’clock father- 
and son entered from different 
doors the small sitting-room in 
which they generally met, and they 
had no sooner entered than din- 
ner was announced. Two words 
will suffice for the description of 
old Prince Sarracinesca—he was 
an elder edition of his son. Sixty 
years of life had not bent his strong 
frame nor dimmed the brilliancy of 
his eyes, but his hair and beard 
were snowy white. He was broad- 
er in the shoulder and deeper in the 
chest than Giovanni, but of the 
same height, and well proportioned 
still, with a tendency to stoutness. 
He was to all appearance precisely 
what his son would be at his age 
—keen and vigorous, the stern 
lines of his face grown deeper, and 
his very dark eyes and complexion 
made more apparent by the daz- 
zling whiteness of his hair and 
broad square beard—the same 
type in a different stage of devel- 
opment. 

The dinner was served with a 
certain old-fashioned magnificence 
which has grown rare in Rome. 
There was old plate and old china 
upon the table, old cut glass of the 
diamond pattern, and an old butler 
who moved noiselessly about in the 
performance of the functions he 
had exercised in the same room for 
forty years, and which his father 
had exercised there before him. 
Prince Sarracinesca and Don Gio- 

2R 
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vanni sat on opposite sides of the 
round table, now and then ex- 
changing a few words. 

‘¢] was caught in the rain this 
afternoon,’’ remarked the Prince. 

‘*T hope you will not have a 
cold,’”’ replied his son, civilly. 
‘«Why do you walk in such wea- 
ther ?”’ 

‘¢ And you—why do you walk ?” 
retorted his father. ‘‘ Are you less 
likely to take cold than I am? 
I walk because I have always 
walked.” 

‘«That is an excellent reason. 
I walk because I do not keep a 
carriage.”’ 

‘*Why do not you keep one if 
you wish to?”’ asked the Prince. 

**]_ will do as you wish. I 
will buy an equipage to-morrow, 
lest I should again walk in the 
rain and catch cold. Where did 
you see me on foot ?”’ 

‘In the Orso, half an hour ago. 
Why do you talk about my wishes 
in that absurd way ?” 

** Since you say it is absurd, I 
will not do so,’’ said Giovanni, 
quietly. 

**You are always contradicting 
me,’’ said the Prince. ‘‘Some 
wine, Pasquale.’ 

“ Contradicting you?” repeated 
Giovanni. ‘Nothing could be 
further from my intentions.”’ 

The old Prince slowly sipped a 
glass of wine before he answered. 

‘‘Why do not you set up an 
establishment for yourself and live 
like a gentleman?’’ he asked at 
length. ‘‘You are rich—why do 
you go about on foot and dine in 
cafés.” 

‘« Do I ever dine at a café when 
you are dining alone ?”’ 

‘*You have got used to living 
in restaurants in Paris,’’ retorted 
his father. <‘‘It is a bad habit. 
What was the use of your mother 
leaving you a fortune, unless you 
will live in a proper fashion ?”’ 

**T understand you very well,” 
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answered Giovanni, 
beginning to gleam. ‘‘ You know 
all that is a pretence. I am the 
most home-staying man of your 
acquaintance. It is a mere pre. 
tence. You are goihg to talk 
about my marriage again.”’ 

‘«- And has any one a more natural 
right to insist upon your i 
than I have?” pee the eld 
man, hotly. ‘‘ Leave the wine op 
the table, Pasquale—and the fruit 
—here. Give Don Giovanni his 
cheese. I will ring for the coffee 
—leave us.’’ The butler and the 
footman left the room. ‘‘ Hasany 
one a more natural right, 1 ask?” 
repeated the Prince when they 
were alone. ; 

‘*No one but myself, I should 
say,’’ answered Giovanni, bitterly. 

‘¢ Yourself — yourself indeed! 
What have you to say about it? 
This is a family matter. Would 
you have Sarracinesca sold—by. 
the new law—to be distributed 
piecemeal among a herd of dogs of 
starving relations you never heard 
of, merely because you are sucha 
vagabond, such a Bohemian, sucha 
break-neck, crazy good-for-nothi 
that you will not take the trou 
to accept one of all the women who 
rush into your arms?” 

‘‘Your affectionate manner of 
speaking of your relatives is only 
surpassed by your good taste in 
describing the probabilities of my 
marriage,” remarked Giovani, 
scornfully. 

«¢ And you say you never conta 
dict me!”’ exclaimed the Prinee, 
angrily. 

‘Tf this is an instance, I cal 
safely say so. Comment is not 
contradiction.”’ 

‘¢Do you mean to say you have 
not repeatedly refused to marry? 
inquired old Sarracinesca. , 

‘‘ That would be untrue. [have 
refused, I do refuse, and. L 
refuse, just so long as it pleas 
me.”’ 


his dark eyes 
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«That is definite, at all events. 
You will go on refusing until you 
have broken your silly neck in 
imitating Englishmen, and then— 

night, Sarracinesca! The 
ist of the family will have come 
toa noble end ! ”’ 

«Jf the only use of my existence 
isto become the father of heirs to 

rtitles, Ido not care to enjoy 
them myself.” 

“You will not enjoy them till my 
death, at all events. Did you ever 
reflect that I might marry again ?”’ 

«If you please to do so, do not 
hesitate on my account. Madame 
Mayer will accept you as soon 
sme. Marry by all means, and 
may you have a numerous progeny, ; 
and may they all marry in their 
tun, the day they are twenty. I 
wish you joy.”’ 

“You are intolerable, Gio- 
yvanni. .I should think you would 
have more respect for Donna 
Tullia—— ”’ 

“Than to call her Madame 
Mayer,” interrupted Giovanni. 

“Than to suggest that she cares 
for nothing but a title and a 
fortune——.”’ 

“You showed much respect to 
hera moment ago, when you sug- 
gested that she was ready to rush 
into my arms.’’ 

“IT! I neversaid such a thing. 
Isaid that any woman——— ”’ 

“Including Madame Mayer, 
of course,’’ interrupted Giovanni 
again. 
“Can you not let me speak ?” 
toared the Prince. Giovanni shrug- 
ged his shoulders a little, poured 
‘out a glass of wine, and helped 
himself to cheese, but said nothing. 
Seeing that his son said nothing, 
dd Sarracinesca was silent too; he 
wasso angry that he had not the 
thread of his ideas. Perhaps Gio- 
vai regretted the quarrelsome 
tone he had taken, for he presently 


} ke to his father in a more con- 


dliatory tone. 
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‘¢ Let us be just,” he said. ‘I 
will listen to you, and I shall be 
glad if you will listen to me. In 
the first place, when I think of 
marriage I represent something to 
myself by the term * 

‘*T hope so,” growled the old 

man. 
‘*T look upon marriage as an 
important step in a man’s life. I 
am not so old as to make my mar- 
riage an immediate necessity, nor 
so young as to be able wholly to 
disregard it. I do not desire to be 
hurried ;. for when I make up my 
mind, I intend to make a choice 
which, if it does not ensure hap- 
piness, will at least ensure peace. 
I do not wish to marry Madame 
Mayer. She is young, handsome, 
rich——.”’ 

‘* Very,”’ ejaculated the Prince. 

‘‘Very. I also am young and 
rich, if not handsome.’’ 

‘¢ Certainly not handsome,’’ said 
his father, who was nursing his 
wrath, and meanwhile spoke calm- 
ly. ‘* You are the image of me.”’ 

‘*T am proud of the likeness,”’ 
said Giovanni, gravely. ‘‘ But to 
return to Madame Mayer. She is 
a widow = 

‘‘Ts that her fault ?”’ inquired 
his father irrelevantly, his anger 
rising again. 

‘¢] trust not,’’ said Giovanni, 
with a smile. ‘I trust she did 
not murder old Mayer. Never- 
theless she is a widow. That is a 
strong objection. Have any of my 
ancestors married widows ?”’ 

‘*You show your ignorance at 
every turn,” said the old Prince, 
with a scornful laugh. ‘‘ Leone 
Sarracinesca married the widow of 
the Elector of Limburger-Stinken- 
stein in 1581.” 

‘‘It is probably the German 
blood in our veins which gives 
you your taste for argument,”’ re- 
marked Giovanni. ‘‘ Because three 
hundred years ago an ancestor 
married a widow, I am to marry 
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one now. Wait—do not be angry 
—there are other reasons why I do 
not care for Madame Mayer. She 
is too gay for me—too fond of the 
world.” 

The Prince burst into a loud 
ironical laugh. His white hair 
and beard bristled about his dark 
face, and he showed all his teeth, 
strong and white still. 

‘¢ That is magnificent !’’ he cried ; 
‘¢it is superb, splendid, a piece of 
unpurchasable humour! Giovanni 
Sarracinesca has found a woman 
who is too gay for him! Heaven 
be praised ! We know his taste 
at last. We will give him a nun, a 
_ miracle of all the virtues, a little 
girl out of a convent, vowed to a 
life of sacrifice and self renuncia- 
tion. That will please him—he 
will be a model happy husband.”’ 

‘I do not understand this extra- 
ordinary outburst,’’ answered Gio- 
vanni, with cold scorn. ‘‘ Your 
mirth is amazing, but I fail to un- 
derstand its source.”’ ’ 

His father ceased laughing, and 
looked at him curiously, his heavy 
brows bending with the intense- 
ness of his gaze. Giovanni returned 
the look, and it seemed as though 
those two strong angry men were 
fencing across the table with their 
fiery glances. The son was the 
first to speak. 

‘*Do you mean to imply that I 
am not the kind of man to be 
allowed to marry a young girl ?” 
he asked, not taking his eyes from 
his father. 

‘*Look you, boy,”’ returned the 
Prince, ‘‘1 will have no more non- 
sense. I insist upon this match, 
as I have told you before. It is 
the most suitable one that I can 
find for you ; and instead of being 
grateful, you turn upon me and 
refuse to do your duty. Donna 
Tullia is twenty-three years of age. 
She is brilliant, rich. There is 
nothing against her. She is a dis- 
tant cousin " 
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‘One of the flock of yim 
you so tenderly referred to,” fe. 
marked Giovanni. = 

‘Silence !”’ cried old Sarracin. 
esca, striking his heavy hand upon 
the table so that the glasses shook 
together. ‘I will be heard; ang 
what is more, I will be obeyed, 
Donna Tullia is a relation, 
union of two such fortunes wil] 
be of immense advantage to your 
children. There is everything jp 
favour of the matc 
against it. You shall marry her 
a month from to-day. I will giv 
you the title of Sant’ Ilario, with 
the estate outright into the bargain, 
and the palace in the Corso to liye 
in, if you do not care to live here.” 

‘* And if I refuse ?”’ asked Gio 
vanni, choking down his anger. 

‘If you refuse, you shall leave 
my house a month from to-day,” 
said the Prince, savagely. 

‘«Whereby I shall be fulfilling 
your previous commands, in setting 
up an establishment for myself and 
living like a gentleman,” returned 
Giovanni, with a bitter laugh 
‘*Tt is nothing to me—if you tum 
me out. I am rich, as you justly 
observed.” 

‘¢ You will have the more leisure 
to lead the life you like best,” 
torted the Prince; ‘‘ to hang about 
in society, to go where you pleas, 
to make love to——”’ the old man 
stopped a moment. His son ws 
watching him fiercely, his hand 
clenched upon the table, his face 
as white as death. 


‘¢To whom ?”’ he asked, with & 
id 4 |} 


terrible effort to be calm. 
‘¢Do you think I am ( 
you? Doyou think your fathers 
less strong or less fierce than 
To whom ?” cried the angry old 
man, his whole pent-up fury burst 
ing out as he rose suddenly to his 
feet. ‘*To whom but to Corom 
d’Astrardente—to whom elseshol 
you make love ?—wasting J 
youth and life upon a mad 
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All Rome says it—I will say it 

” 

“You have said it indeed,” 
aswered Giovanni, in a very low 
yice. He remained seated at the 
table, not moving a muscle, his face 
ys the face of the dead. ‘‘ You 
have said it, and in insulting that 
lady you have said a thing not 
yorthy for one of our blood to say. 
God help me to remember that you 
gemy father,’’ he added, trembling 
suddenly. 

«Hold !’’ said the Prince, who, 
with all his ambition for his son, 
and his hasty temper, was an 
honest gentleman. ‘‘I never in- 
sulted her—she is above suspicion. 
Itis you who are wasting your life 
ina hopeless passion for her. See, 
Ispeak calmly——”’ 

“What does ‘all Rome say ’?”’ 
asked Giovanni, interrupting him. 
He was still deadly pale, but his 
hand was unclenched, and as he 
spoke he rested his head upon it, 
looking down at the tablecloth. 

“Everybody says that you are 
in love with the Astrardente, and 
that her husband is beginning to 
notice it.’’ 

“It is enough, sir,’’ said Giovan- 
ti, inlow tones. ‘I will consider 
this marriage you propose. Give 
me until the spring to decide. 

“That is a long time,”’ remarked 
the old Prince, resuming his seat 
ad beginning to peel an orange, 
a though nothing had happened. 
He was far from being calm, but 
his son’s sudden change of manner 
had disarmed his anger. He was 

ot and impetuous, thought- 
sin his language, and tyran- 
tical in his determination; but 
aed Giovanni dearly for all 


“I do not think it long,” said 


Giovanni, thoughtfully. «I give 
jou my word that I will seriously 
cnsider the marriage. If it is 
hg for me to marry Donna 
ullia; I will obey you, and I will 
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give you my answer before Easter- 
day. I cannot do more.” 

‘*T sincerely hope you will take 
my advice,’’ answered Sarracinesca, 
now entirely pacified. ‘‘If you 
cannot make up your mind to the 
match, I may be able to find some- 
thing else. There is Bianca Val- 
darno—she will have a quarter of 
the estate.” 

‘«She is so very ugly,’”’ objected 
Giovanni, quietly. He was still 
much agitated, but he answered his 
father mechanically. 

‘« That is true—they are all ugly, 
those Valdarni. Besides, they are 
of Tuscan origin. What do you 
say to the little Rocca girl? She 
has great chic; she was brought 
up in England. She is pretty 
enough.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid she would be ex- 
travagant.”’ 

‘She could spend her own 
money then ; it will be sufficient.” 

‘‘It is better to be on the safe 
side,’’ said Giovanni. Suddenly he 
changed his position, and again 
looked at his father. ‘I am sorry 
we always quarrel about this ques- 
tion,” he said. ‘I do not really 
want to marry, but I wish to 
oblige you, and I will try. Why 
do we always come to words 
over it ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure I do not know,” 
said the Prince, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘‘I have such a diabolical 
temper, I suppose.” 

‘¢ And 1 have inherited it,’’ an- 
swered Don Giovanni, with a 
laugh that was meant to be 
cheerful. ‘‘But I quite see your 
point of view. I suppose I ought 
to settle in life by this time.” 

‘* Seriously, I think so, my son. 
Here is to your future happiness,’’ 
said the old gentleman, touching 
his glass with his lips. 

‘*And here is to our future 
peace,’ returned Giovanni, also 
drinking. 

‘¢We 


never really quarrel, 
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Giovanni, do we?’ said his 
father. Every trace of anger 
had vanished. His strong face 
beamed with an affectionate smile 
that was like the sun after a 
thunderstorm. 

‘¢ No indeed,’’ answered his son, 
cordially. ‘‘We cannot afford to 
quarrel; there are only two of us 
left.’’ 

‘That is what I always say,” 
assented the Prince, beginning to 
eat the orange he had carefully 
peeled since he had grown calm. 
‘If two men like you and me, my 
boy, can thoroughly agree, there 
is nothing we cannot accomplish ; 
whereas if we go against each 
other——”’ 

‘¢ Justitia non fit, coelum vero 
ruet,’’ suggested Giovanni, in 
parody of the proverb. 

‘IT am a little rusty in my 
Latin, Giovanni,’ said the old 
gentleman. 

‘* Heaven is turned upside down, 
but justice is not done.”’ 

‘*No; one is never just when 
one is angry. But storms clear 
the sky, as they say up at Sar- 
racinesca.”’ 

‘«By the by, have you heard 
that question of the 
timber has been settled yet?” 
asked Giovanni. 

‘Of course—I had forgotten. 
I will tell you all about it,’’ an- 
swered his father, cheerfully. And 
so they chatted peacefully for an- 
other half-hour; and no one would 
have thought, in looking at them, 
that such fierce passions had been 
roused, nor that one of them felt 
as though his death-warrant had 
been signed. When they sepa- 
rated, Giovanni went to his own 
rooms, and locked himself in. 

He had assumed an air of calm- 


ness which was not real before he’ 


left his father. In truth he was 
violently agitated. He was as 
fiery as his father, but his pas- 
sions were of greater strength and 


of longer duration ; for his mathe 
had been a Spaniard, and some. 
thing of the melancholy of he 
country had entered into his 
giving depth and durability to the 
hot Italian character he inherited 
from his father. Nor did the 
latter suspect the cause of his 
son’s sudden change of tone ig 
regard to the marriage. It wa 
precisely the difference in tem. 
perament which made Giovanni jp. 
comprehensible to the old Prince 
Giovanni had realised for mor 
than a year past that he loved 
Corona d’Astrardente. — 
to the custom of young men in | 
position, he determined from the 
first that he would never let he 
know it; and herein lay the key 
to all his actions. He had, as he 
thought, made a point of behaving 
to her on all occasions as he be 
haved to the other women he me 
in the world, and he believed that 
he had skilfully concealed his pas- 
sion from the world and from the 
woman he loved. He had acted 
on ail occasions with a circumspect: 
tion which was not natural to 
him, and for which he undeniably 
deserved great credit. It had 
been a year of constant struggles, 
constant efforts at self-control, 
constant determination that, if 
possible, he would overcome his 
instincts. It was true that, when 
occasion offered, he had permitied 
himself the pleasure of talking to 
Corona d’Astrardente—talking, he 
well knew, upon the most genenl 
subjects, but finding at each inter- 
view some new points of s 
Never, he could honestly say, 
he approached in that time the 
subject of love, nor even the 
ly dangerous topic of friendshl 
the discussion of which leads to 9 
many ruinous experiments. | 
had never by look or word sougil 
to interest the dark Duchess 
his doings nor in himself; hem 
talked of: books, of poli 
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social questions, but never of him- 
gif nor of herself. He had faith- 
filly kept the promise he had made 
in his heart, that since he was so 
ynfortunate as to love the wife of 
another—a woman of such nobility 
that even in Rome no breath had 
heen breathed against her—he 
would keep his unfortunate passion 
to himself. Astrardente was old, 
almost decrepit, in spite of his 

ificent wig; Corona was but 
two-and-twenty years of age. If 
ever her husband died, Giovanni 
would present himself before the 
world as her suitor; meanwhile he 
would do nothing to injure her 
sif-respect, nor to disturb her 


peace—he hardly flattered himself 
he could do that, for he loved her 
truly—and above all, he would do 
nothing to compromise the unsul- 
lied reputation she enjoyed. She 
might never love him; but he was 
strong and patient, and would do 


her the only honour it was in 
his power to do her, by waiting 
patiently. 

But Giovanni had not considered 
that he was the most conspicuous 
man in society; that there were 
many who watched his movements, 
in hopes he would come their way ; 
that when he entered a room, many 
had noticed that, though he never 
went directly to Corona’s side, he 
always looked first towards her, 
and never omitted to speak with 
her in the course of an evening. 
Keen observers, the jays of society 
who hover about the eagle’s nest, 
had not failed to observe a look 
of annoyance on Giovanni’s face 
when he did not succeed in being 
alone at Corona’s side for at least 
a few minutes; and Del Ferice, 
who was a sort of news-carrier in 

» had now and then hinted 
that Giovanni was in love. People 
had repeated his hints, as he in- 
tended they should, with the illu- 
minating wit peculiar to tale-bear- 
es, and the story had gone abroad 
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accordingly. ‘True, there was not 
a man in Rome bold enough to 
allude to the matter in Giovanni’s 
presence, even if any one had seen 
any advantage in so doing; | but 
such things do not remain hidden. 
His own father had told him in a 
fit of anger, and the blow had pro- 
duced its effect. 

Giovanni sat down in a deep easy- 
chair in his own room, and thought 
over the situation. His first in- 
stinct had been to be furiously 
angry with his father; but the 
latter having instantly explained 
that there was nothing to be said 
against the Duchessa, Giovanni's 
anger against the Prince had turned 
against himself. It was bitter to 
think that all his self-denial, all his 
many and prolonged efforts to con- 
ceal his love, had been of no avail. 
He cursed his folly and impru- 
dence, while wondering how it was 
possible that the story should have 
got abroad. He did not waver in 
his determination to hide his in- 
clinations, to destroy the impres- 
sion he had so unwillingly pro- 
duced. The first.means he found 
in his way seemed the best. To 
marry Donna Tullia at once, before 
the story of his affection for the 
Duchessa had gathered force, would, 
he thought, effectually shut the 
mouths of the gossips. From one 
point of view it was a noble thought, 
the determination to sacrifice him- 
self wholly and for ever, rather than 
permit his name to be mentioned 
ever so innocently inconnection with 
the woman he loved ; to root out 
utterly his love for her by seriously 
engaging his faith to another, and 
keeping that engagement with all 
the strength of fidelity he knew 
himself to possess. He would save 
Corona from annoyance, and her 
name from the scandal-mongers ; 
and if any one ever dared to men- 
tion the story. 

Giovanni rose to his feet and me- 
chanically took a fencing-foil from 
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the wall, as he often did for prac- 
tice. If any one mentioned the 
story, he thought, he had the means 
to silence them, quickly and for 
ever. His eyes flashed suddenly 
at the idea of action—any action, 
even fighting, which might be 
distantly connected with Corona. 
Then he tossed down the rapier 
and threw himself into his chair, 
and sat quite still, staring at the 
trophies of armour upon the wall 
opposite. 

He could not do it. To wrong 
one woman for the sake of shield- 
ing another was not in his power. 
People might laugh at him and call 
him Quixotic, forsooth, because he 
would not do like every one else 
and make a marriage of conve- 
nience—of propriety. Propriety! 
when his heart was breaking with- 
in him; when every fibre of his 
strong frame quivered with the 
strain of passion ; when his aching 
eyes saw only one face, and his ears 
echoed the words she had spoken 
that very afternoon! Propriety 
indeed ! Propriety was good enough 
for cold-blooded dullards. Donna 
Tullia had done him no harm that 
he should marry her for propriety’s 
sake,.and make her life miserable 
for thirty, forty, fifty years. It 
would be propriety rather for him 
to go away, to bury himself in the 
ends of the earth, until he could 
forget Corona d’Astrardente, her 
splendid eyes, and her deep sweet 
voice. 

He had pledged his father his 
word that he would consider the 
marriage, and he was to give. his 
answer before Easter. That was a 
long time yet. He would consider 
it; and if by Eastertide he had 
forgotten Corona, he would—he 
laughed aloud in his silent room, 
and the sound of his voice startled 
him from his reverie. 


forget? Other men did. What 
were they made of? They did not 
love such women, perhaps ; that 
was the reason they forgot. Ap 
one could forget poor Donna Tullia. 
And yet how was it possible to 
forget if one love truly? 

Giovanni had _ never believed 
himself in love before. He had 
known one or two women who had 
attracted him strongly; but he had 
soon found out that he had _no real 
sympathy with them, that though 
they amused him they had no 
charm for him—most of all, that 
he could not imagine himself tied 
to any one of them for life without 
conceiving the situation horrible 
in the extreme. To his independ- 
ent nature the idea of such ties 
was repugnant; he knew himself 
too courteous to break through the 
civilities of life witha wife he did 
not love; but he knew also that 
in marrying a woman who was 
indifferent to him, he would be 
engaging to play a part for life 
in the most fearful of all plays— 
the part of a man who strives to 
bear bravely the galling of a chain 
he is too honourable to break. 

It was four o’clock in the morm- 
ing when Giovanni went to bed; 
and even then he slept little, for 
his dreams were disturbed. Once 
he thought he stood upon a green 
lawn with a sword in his hand, 
and the blood upon its point, his 
opponent lying at his feet. Again, 
he thought he was alone ina vast 
drawing-room, and a dark woman 
came and spoke gently to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Marry her for my sake.” 
He awoke with a groan. 
church clocks were striking eight, 
and the meet was at eleven, five 
miles beyond the Porta Pia. Gio 
vanni started up and rang for his 
servant. 
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I was a very young stone 
indeed, when I began rolling—a 
mere pebble in fact; but some of 
the moss which I collected then 
has stuck to me with greater 
tenacity than much that has 
gathered itself upon my weather- 
worn surface in later years. The 
impressions of early travel are 
generally so deeply stamped at the 
time, that the memory of them 
does not easily fade. Thus I have 
made the overland journey to the 
East, backwards and forwards, 
eight times, but the recollection 
of the first one continues the most 
vivid ; and it is the same with my 

sages across the Atlantic—of 
which I have made twenty-two— 
but perhaps that is because it 
lasted seventeen days, was made 
inthe depth of winter, and under 
circumstances calculated to cause 
themselves to beremembered. My 
first voyage to the East was by 
the overland route in the winter 
ofthe years 1841 and 1842; and 
so imperfect were the arrange- 
ments in those days, that it took 
me two full months to reach Cey- 
lon. At Boulogne, where we 
arrived in a steamer direct from 


‘London Bridge, my companion and 


Iseated ourselves in the danguette 
of an old-fashioned diligence—for 
very few miles of railway had 
been built in France in those days ; 
and from our elevated perch, which 
we preferred to retain throughout, 
we had abundant opportunity for 
asurvey of ‘‘ La belle France,’’ as 
we rumbled across it from one end 
to the other, accomplishing the 
journey from Boulogne to Mar- 
silles in eight days and _ five 
hights of incessant diligence travel ; 
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VII.—THE OVERLAND ROUTE FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 








our only adventure being that we 
stuck for some hours of the night 
in the snow near Chalons, and had 
to be dug out. At that time there 
were no passenger-steamers from 
Marseilles to Malta, and the mails 
were conveyed in a man-of-war, 
which was also compelled to sub- 
mit to the humiliation of having to 
take passengers. The only incident 
of which I have any recollection 
during the voyage was that of 
pitching head-foremost from the 
quarter-deck on to the main deck, 
in the course of a race in sacks, 
and the flash of thought which 
suggested instant death as I went 
over. From this accident I re- 
mained insensible for twenty-four 
hours, but was otherwise none the 
worse. At Malta we changed 
steamers for Alexandria, where the 
East burst for the first time upon: 
my surprised senses. The foreign 
population was probably not a 
quarter of what it is now; carriages 
had not been introduced ; the streets 
were narrow, ill-paved, and crowded 
with camels, donkeys, veiled women, 
and the traffic characteristic of an 
Eastern city, but all was life and 
bustle: the place was just begin- 
ning to quiyer under the impulse 
of the movement which the inven- 
tion of steam was imparting to the 
world, and one of the earliest evi- 
dences of which was the direct route 
to India, which Lieutenant Wag- 
horn had just opened through Egypt. 

One of the pleasantest experi- 
ences of the journey was the 
voyage along the Mahamoudieh 
Canal in canal-boats towed by 
as far as Atfeh. This 


horses, 
picnic while it 


was a_ perfect 


lasted; the culinary arrangements 
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being extemporised to meet the 
difficulties of the situation, prin- 
cipally by the passengers them- 
selves, for the organisation was 
still so defective that they had 
largely to trust to their own 
resources and exertions to secure 
their comfort. The morning of 
‘¢ Cook ’’ had not yet dawned, and 
we were still in a sort of twilight 
of ignorance and dragomans. We 
had been looking forward to a sail 
up the Nile in dahabeeyahs to 
Cairo, but the first steamer had 
just been put on the river; not- 
withstanding which, owing to 
various delays, which I for one 
did not regret in a country where 
all was so new and _ interesting, 
it took us three days to get from 
Alexandria to Cairo. Here, as 
there was no civilised hotel—for 
Shepheard’s had not yet sprung 
into existence, we had to go to 
a native khan, where a number 
of bare unfurnished cells opened 
upon a corridor, enclosing four 
sides of a square, which was filled 
at all hours of the day and night 
with a mob of grunting, munching 
camels, and their screaming, quar- 
relling drivers; and here we found 
Mr. Waghorn himself, indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions for our com- 
fort, and in a constant struggle 
with the authorities, which, con- 
sidering that only a few months 
before we had bombarded the 
Egyptians out of Acre, and had 
handed Palestine over to the 
Turks, was by no means to be 
wondered at. Looked at by the 
light of subsequent events, we 
should probably have done better 
had we left things as they were ; 
but in that case subsequent events 
would have been so different that 
we might have had occasion to 
regret them still more. No doubt 
there were reasons why it seemed 
best at the time to separate the 
interests of Palestine from those 


country must ever be 


influenced in the future, as it has 


been in the past, by the 


of the other, and their relative 


position towards each other, 
graphically and commercially, must 


always cause the influence which 


is paramount in Egypt to be 
powerfully operative in Palestine, 


And this will become the case, in — 
a still more marked degree, when 


the two countries are united, as 


they must be before long, by a 


railway from Cairo to Damascus, 


There is no line probably in the 
world, except perhaps between the. 


populous cities of China, more 
certain to pay than one which 
should connect Egypt and Syria, 
and which would convey the 
greater part of that produce 
which is now carried in native 
boats by sea, or transported wear- 
ily across the intervening desert 
on the backs of camels. The 
Eastern question will have, how- 
ever, to be reopened and closed 
again before we can hope to see 
it constructed. Meantime we were 
almost as unpopular in Egypt in 
1841 as we are now, but then, 
at all events, we had a clear and 
definite policy, and knew distinctly 
what we were aiming at. What 
we lost in one direction we gained 
in another, instead of losing all 
round, as we do in these days, 
and which we shall continue to 
do in the degree in which the 
British mob is invited by sub 
servient statesmen to dictate to 
them the policy to be pursued in 
foreign affairs. However, these 
are merely the views of a rolling 


stone, with which it is impossible - 


that stones which form a part of 
the pavement of London streets, 
and can see no further than the 
houses on either side, can sym 
pathise; but of this they may 
feel sure, that if they were 
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out of their political gutters, and 
sent rolling about the world for a 
few years, they would get rid of 
a good deal of the dirt of party, 
and gather a little of the moss 
of patriotism. 

Forty-five years have worked a 
far greater change in Cairo than 
they have in Alexandria. In fact, 
they have transformed the city to 
an extent which makes it no longer 
recognisable. From the most ori- 
ental of oriental cities, which it 
was when I saw it first, it has 
become the most European—the 
broad Joudevards and miles of 
roads and streets, the hundreds of 
carriages plying for hire, the magni- 
ficent hotels and handsome villas 
with their surrounding gardens, 
have superseded all that was quaint, 
Eastern, and picturesque. The 
Ezebekeyeh, where in old days one 
sat in the still evenings, and smoked 
chibouks and narghilehs, and drank 
coffee and sherbot, and listened to 
the twang of native instruments, 
incompany with groups of vener- 
able Moslems, is now a park where 
nursemaids and babies and efits 
crevés go and listen to a military 
band. And one has to make an 
expedition expressly into the native 
quarter to know that it exists. 
We were detained a couple of days 
in Cairo, while Mr Waghorn was 
arranging for our transport across 
the desert to Suez, and we were 
never tired of exploring its narrow 
streets On donkeys, and spending 
money on articles which could never 
be of any manner of use to us 
in its crowded and well-stocked 


We crossed the desert in several 
four-horse vans—horses having 


been recently substituted for the 
camels which were at first attached 
to these vehicles—and found wait- 
Ing for us at Suez the steamer In- 
dia. The journey from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea, including 
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two days’ stay at Alexandria, had 
occupied eight days. The last 
time I crossed from one sea to the 
other it was by an express train 
without any delay at Cairo, and 
the time occupied was nine hours. 
Before the establishment of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company, the mails were conveyed 
from Suez to Bombay by one of the 
East India Company’s men-of-war. 
The first merchant-ship which car- 
ried passengers and mails direct 
from Suez to Calcutta was the 
India, and this was her first voyage. 
She was commanded by a Captain 
Staveley, and was considered a 
large ship in those days, though 
she was not over 1500 tons. The 
survey of the Red Sea was also, 
I imagine, imperfect. At any rate, 
on the second night after leaving 
Suez we were all nearly thrown out 
of our berths by the ship running 
full speed upon a coral-reef, on 
which the scene of panic usual on 
such occasions occurred. All the 
passengers, male and female, were 
on deck in the lightest of attire 
in a moment, and were somewhat 
reassured by the fact that the sea 
was as calm as a mill-pond, and 
the ship as motionless as a statue— 
so much so, indeed, that one weak- 
minded cadet, who had been the 
butt of the younger members of 
the party all the way, thought the 
opportunity a good one in which 
to write his will, which he pro- 
ceeded with great earnestness and 
good faith to do in the saloon, 
assisted by several of his friends, 
whose good faith was not so ob- 
vious. When he had finished it, 
we took charge of it, and promised 
that in case any of us were saved 
from the wreck, which he thought 
imminent, the survivors would see 
that it was executed. I have often 
wondered since whether this youth 
ever rose to command the regi- 
ment he went out to join. We 
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stuck on this reef several hours, 
and then with-the help of the 
little tide there is in the Red Sea, 
and the boats, we floated off, with, 
as it afterwards turned out, a 
severely damaged bottom. How- 
ever, we steamed slowly on for 
two or three days more, and then 
ran out of coal. As there was 
not a breath of wind when this 
discovery was made, the prospect 
of lying for an indefinite time, 
‘*like a painted ship upon a paint- 
ed ocean,’’ was not encouraging. 
However, the ocean was fortu- 
nately a very narrow one, and 
with the aid of a puff of wind 
which ultimately sprang up, we 
managed to work our way into 
Mocha. As I was not in the 
slightest hurry to reach my jour- 
ney’s end, I was delighted at this 
contretemps, as it gave me a chance 
of seeing a very rarely visited 
place. 


We lay off Mocha for three days, 


taking in wood. Its aspect from the 
sea is not particularly inviting. It 
is merely a row of white flat-roofed 
houses, with a minaret or two ris- 
ing above them, glistening in the 
broiling sun, with a palm-grove 
at either end; and a desert beyond. 
Some of us went on shore to explore 
the town and pay a visit to the Gov- 
ernor of Shereef. We then found 
that the white houses looked far 
grander at a distance than on nearer 
acquaintance; and that there was 
a bazaar behind them, in which a 
large proportion of desert Arabs 
mingled with the Moslem towns- 
people, bringing in strings of camels 
with coffee and other produce for 
sale. Iwas told that, though the 
country immediately surrounding 
Mocha was barren and unprepos- 
sessing, there was a fertile, well- 
watered hill-region behind, where 
the celebrated coffee called after the 
town is produced, but which, even 
to this day, has been only very 


partially explored. At present, 
the obstacles to exploration are 
even greater than whenI was at 
Mocha. At that time it was vir- 
tually, if not technically, the capi- 
tal of Yemen, a rich and fertile 
province about 400 miles |] 

by 150 wide; and though the 


Sultan of Turkey cast covetous 


eyes upon it, and even attempted 


to lay some claim to sovereignty. 


over it, it was practically an inde- 
pendent country,—the supreme 
authority being the Imaum, whose 


palace was at Sana, a town equi- © 


distant from Aden and from 
Mocha, being about 160 miles 
from each, and the centre of a 
trade which found its way to the 
sea-coast at Mocha. Now all this 
is changed. There is no longer an 
Imaum at Sana: after a protracted 
war, which has lasted over several 
years, and which never raged more 
fiercely than it did last year, though 
we heard very little about it, Ye- 
men has been annexed to the Turk- 
ish empire and constituted into 
a Vilayet, with a Turkish Pasha 
resident at Sana, where, however, 
his authority does not extend be- 
yond the bayonets of his soldiers, 
of whom a large force is kept under 
his orders. I have conversed with 
many of these men who have re- 
turned from service in Yemen, and 
they all tell me that the country is 
in a state.of chronic revolt; that 
the Arabs are intensely hostile to 
the authority of the Porte; that 
they are very brave, and that their 
conversion into peaceful subjects 
seems an almost hopeless task. I 
have also met in Jerusalem a very 
interesting set of Jews, who only 
arrived there as refugees a little 
more than a year ago from Yemen, 
where they say they have been 
settled from long before the final 
dispersion, for they claim to be 
descended from the tribe of Dan: 
they are learned in the Scriptures, 
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and more devout and unsophisti- 
cated than those who have been in 
contact with Western civilisation. 
They say they were compelled to 
leave Yemen in consequence of 
the war between Turks and Arabs, 
where they found themselves be- 
tween the upper and the nether 
millstone. 

So far as I was able to gather, 
there is, however, a strong tribe 
of nomads, all pure Jews, who 
have sided with the Arabs in the 
late war, and who have retired 
into fastnesses, where the Turks 
have had a difficulty in following 
them, for parts of the country are 
very mountainous. I have also 
heard from more than one source 
of the existence of a valuable gold- 
mine somewhere in Yemen, and 
conversed with those who have 
seen the ore that has been extract- 
ed from it. 

The creation of Yemen into a 
Turkish Vilayet brought the fron- 
tier of the empire almost to the 
gates of Aden; and the native Arab 
tribes, who, on the occasion of my 
first visit, made it unsafe to ven- 
ture a hundred yards from the for- 
tification, were glad to seek our 
protection rather than fall under 
Turkish rule. The result has been 
a certain tension between the Turk- 
ish authorities and British officials, 
arising out of this newly born pro- 
pinquity; and the fear lest our 
influence should spread into the 
interior has induced the Ottoman 
Government strictly to prohibit 
Englishmen from entering Yemen. 
When I was at Mocha, it was only 
necessary to enlist the favour of 
the Shereef of that place and ob- 
tain permission from the Imaum 
of Sana to get into the interior, 
which, although it was never thor- 
oughly explored, had already been 
visited by Wellstead, Cruttenden, 
and other travellers. 

Meantime Mocha has suffered 


severely under all these changes; 
and from having a population of 
10,000 inhabitants, has dwindled 
down to a mere village, all the 
trade of Yemen finding its outlet 
at Aden, which is only eighty miles 
distant from it by sea. 

The Shereef of Mocha, when we 
visited him, was a great personage, 
and received us with much cere- 
mony, gave us excellent coffee, 
which, under the circumstances, 
was only to be expected, and was 
delighted with the present of a 
ship’s musket, which the captain 
gave him to enlist his influence 
in the wood question. He imme- 
diately loaded it, and took a shot 
at a mark on the opposite wall of 
the street, which was not more 
than a foot or two above the 
heads of the people, by whom it 
was crowded. Their alarm and 
astonishment, as the ball whistled 
close to their ears, were ludicrous 


.to behold, and highly amused the 


Governor, who I don’t think would 
have been much affected even if 
the consequences had _ been serious. 

The indifference of the natives 
to human life was remarkably 
illustrated while we were here. 
From morning till night our ship 
was surrounded by boats loaded 
with wood, their crews keeping up 
a most discordant din of screaming 
refrain while engaged in the pro- 
cess of discharging their cargoes 
into us. The abundance of this 
article was a strong evidence of 
its existence in the interior; but 
as it had all come on camels’ backs, 
it must have been an expensive 
commodity. One of these boats, 
with a couple of men in it, got 
capsized, the boat turned over, 
and the men scrambled on to the 
keel. There must have been a 
strong current, as they speedily 
drifted out to sea, without any 
efforts being made by their com- 
rades to rescue them, though the 
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accident took place at mid-day, in 
full view of everybody. I suppose 
our captain thought that it was 
the business of the natives to look 
after each other. We watched them 
with our glasses until they disap- 
peared on the horizon; but as the 
sea is very narrow at this part, it 
is to be hoped they drifted ashore 
on the opposite side. 

From Mocha, with our wood 
fuel and our rickety bottom, we 
steamed slowly round to Aden, 
where the ship was laid up for 
repairs, and I was kindly received 
as a guest by Captain Staines, 
then Commissioner at that place. 
Forty-five years has worked a 
great change at Aden, as at all 
the other places on the route. It 
had then been only two years in 
our possession, and was held like 
a post in an enemy’s country. 
Every morning and evening long 
strings of camels were to be seen 
passing into the camp from the 
interior with supplies, and return- 
ing again to the desert, every Arab 
who accompanied them being com- 
pelled to have a pass, and none of 
them being permitted to sleep 
within the gates for fear of 
treachery. 

We have now reduced all these 
unruly tribes to subjection, and 
within a certain radius of Aden 
the petty sultans by whom they 
are governed have been placed 
under our protection—notably the 
Sultan of Lahaj whose village is 
a day’s ride distant into the in- 
terior, and who can now be visited 
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with perfect security. We haye 
annexed a small district adjoinir 
the peninsula, and upon it, three 
miles from the fortifications, haye 
established a town called Sheikh 
Osman, which has a_ population 
of 12,000, composed of Somaulis, 
Hindoos, Abyssinians, and Arabs, 
Each of these nationalities has its 
own quarter, and perfect peace 
and order are maintained without 
the intervention of any European— 
there being no white man in the 
place. Aden itself has now a 
population of at least 50,000, and 
is a growing commercial emporium, 
while large sums are about to be 
spent upon its fortifications. When 
I first visited it, the resident popu- 
lation outside the garrison were to 
be counted by hundreds; and both 
at the ‘‘Camp”’ and the ‘¢ Point,” 
into which the settlement was 
divided, the residences were of 
the most flimsy description. To 
me, however, their quaint and 
unsubstantial character possessed 
all the charm of novelty; and the 
conditions of existence generally 
were so strange and unlike any- 
thing to which I had been accus- 
tomed, that I enjoyed my week’s 
stay immensely, and was quite 
sorry when the repairs of the ship 
were completed, and we were called 
upon to bid adieu to its hospitable 
society. 

The remainder of the voyage 
was only remarkable for our slow 
rate of speed, and we reached 
Ceylon without further incident, 
sixty days after leaving England 
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I.read a very interesting arti- 
cle in ‘Maga’ not long since on 
sacred footprints, in which the 
writer suggested that many of them 
were originally coronation-stones, 
and in which he offered some in- 


genious suggestions as to the relig- 
ious character which attaches to 
them among the various races m 
the different countries where. they 
are found. They seem, indeed, to 
possess a peculiar fascination to 
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the devotional mind among oriental 
races ; and we not unfrequently find 
the same footprint invested with a 
traditional sanctity by the adher- 
ents of religions which have no 
relation to each other beyond one 
ortwo of those broad ideas which 
gre more or less common to all 
worship. This is notably the case 
with the print on Adam’s Peak, 
the Sripada of the Buddhists; the 
penitential mountain of our first 

nt, of the Mohammedans. It 
was from here that Gautama is 
supposed to have stepped across 
the Bay of Bengal into Siam—a 
gigantic stride—but not so won- 
derful a performance as that at- 
tributed to Adam, as described by 
adevout Mussulman to a friend of 
mine, when discussing the means 
by which he transported himself 
to Ceylon, after his expulsion with 
his wife, according to Moslem tra- 
ditions, from the Garden of Eden. 
It seems that poor Eve, after being 
separated from Adam for two hun- 
dred years, and reunited with him 
on Mount Ararat, died before he 
left Arabia; for her tomb, which 
is regarded with great veneration 
by Moslems, is pointed out to the 
pious pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca, at Jeddah. According to 
this tradition it was at the former 
place that Adam knelt down to 
ask forgiveness upon that stone, 
which has been invested with the 
utmost sanctity from a period long 
anterior to Mohammed—the sacred 
Caaba of Mecca ; and there he had 
his penance imposed upon him. 
Then, travelling to the coast, Eve 
died, and was buried about a mile 
fom Jeddah, in a tomb 200 
feet long; for she was a tall 
woman. The human race seems 
steadily to have degenerated after 
her time, for Noah occupies a tomb 
which was pointed out to me near 
Zahleh, in the Lebanon, only 104 
feet long by 10 wide. If Eve was 
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200 feet high, her husband, to 
judge by the present proportions 
of the sexes, must have been a 
good deal taller, say 25 or 30 
feet. Now the difficulty which my 
friend suggested to his Moslem 
disputant was—how, in those early 
days, a man 220 or 230 feet high 
could find a samédook, or craft such 
as are now used in those seas, big 
enough to carry him on a long 
voyage ? \ 

‘«There was no difficulty at all 
about it,’’ replied the Moslem ; ‘‘ he 
went over to Ceylon in several 
sambooks !”” 

After performing such a won- 
derful feat as this, the fact that 
he should have been able to stand 
on the top of Adam’s Peak on one 
leg for a thousand years, and leave 
his footprint there deeply embed- 
ded in the rock, dwindles into in- 
significance. Moslem _ traditions 
vary considerably in regard to the 
proceedings of our earliest ances- 
tors, and I by no means pin my 
faith to this one. According to 
another, Ceylon itself was the 
Garden of Eden, and in that case 
Adam’s post of penance was 
handy, while his enormous height 
would enable him to reach the top 
a great deal more easily than I 
did, and then Eve must have gone 
over in ‘several sambooks’’ to 
Jeddah. Again, the most com- 
monly accepted version of the 
origin of the Caaba is, that it 
was originally a white stone given 
by the angel Gabriel to Abraham, 
and has since been blackened by 
much kissing; while others again 
say that Hagar rested there with 
Ishmael, when, after being turned 
out of house and home, they drank 
at Mecca at the sacred spring 
Zemzem. These are all fertile 
themes of discussion among Mos- 
lems, and the reader may take his 
choice of them. Meantime many 
pilgrims go annually to the top 
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of Adam’s Peak, which is about 
7500 feet above the sea-level, 
both Moslem and Buddhist; and 
must feel not a little indig- 
nant with each other at finding 
it appropriated by two such very 
different characters as Adam and 
Buddha. By far the greater num- 
ber, however, are Buddhists. 

There are two paths of ascent: 
the one .most commonly taken by 
pilgrims is from Ratnapoora, a 
place which owes its importance 
chiefly to its trade in precious 
stones. The sand-washings of the 
river which flows past it yield 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, cat’s- 
eyes, besides cinnamon stones and 
others of less value, and furnish 
a fair source of profit to the in- 
habitants. While watching the 
washers one day, I bought on the 
spot a cat’s-eye from one man I 
saw find it, which, when polished, 
proved to have been a good bar- 
gain. 

As it is rather a fatiguing day’s 
journey from Ratnapoora to the 
top of the Peak, I made an early 
start with a friend from the house 
of the hospitable judge who was 
at that time exercising his func- 
tions in this district, attended by 
our horsekeepers—as grooms are 
called in that country—and some 
natives, who acted as guides and 
carriers of the provisions we re- 
quired for a three days’ trip. To 
say that our way led us through 
beautiful scenery is to use a plati- 
tude in connection with the cen- 
tral and mountainous districts of 
Ceylon, where the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation merges as we 
reach higher altitudes with the 
heavy forests peculiar to them— 
where the villages are no longer 
embowered in groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, or nestle beneath the broad 
leaves of the plantain, but where 
they are surrounded by coffee- 


‘spreading branches of a 
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bushes red with berry, and , 
shadowed by the feathery ental 
while the valley bottoms are te. 
raced for the irrigation of tice, 
another variety of which, called 
hill-paddy, clothes the steep hill 
sides where these are not dy 
occupied by forest. Now, they 
once heavily-timbered slopes ap 
for the most part covered with 
coffee plantations up to a certaip 
elevation, beyond which cof 
gives place to tea and cinchona, 
But forty years have made 4 
difference in this respect; 
when I ascended Adam’s Peak, 
the villages became fewer and 
farther between as we increased 
our elevation, while our path often 
led us up the steep mountain-flank, 
through a dense jungle, as yet up 
touched by the hand of the foreign 
capitalist. We passed the night at 
a native house in one of the higher 
villages, and leaving our horse 
there, on the following morni 
pursued our way on foot aii 
scenery which at every step be 
came more grand and 

the path in places skirting the 
edge of dizzy precipices, at the 
base of which foamed brawling 
torrents. ‘The way was often ret 
dered dangerous by the roots of 
large trees, which, having become 
slippery by the morning mist, 
stretched across the narrow path, 
and one of these nearly cost me 
my life. The path at the spot wa 
scarped on the precipitous hillside; 
at least 300 feet below roared 
torrent of boiling water, when 
my foot slipped on a root, 

I pitched over the sheer cliff. I 
heard the cry of my companion # 
I disappeared, and had quite time 
to realise that all was over, whet 
I was brought up suddenly by be 


which was growing upon 4 pro- 
jecting rock. There was no stand: 
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ing-ground anywhere, except the 
rock the bush grew upon. For 
some time I dared not move, 
fearing that something might give 
way, as the bush seemed scarcely 
strong enough to bear my weight. 
[ooking up I saw my companion 
and the natives who were with us 

ring over the edge above, and 
to their intense relief shouted that 
so far I was all right, but dared 
not move for fear the bush would 
give way. They, however, strong- 
ly urged my scrambling on to the 
rock ; and this, with a heart thump- 
ing so loudly that I seemed to 
hear its palpitations, and a dizzy 
brain, I succeeded in doing. The 
natives, of whom there were five 
or six, then undid their long waist- 
cloths,and tying them to each other, 
and to a piece of cord, consist- 
ing of the united contributions of 
all the string of the party and the 
packages they were carrying, made 
arope just long enough to reach 
me. Fastening this under my 
armpits, and holding on to it with 
the energy of despair, or perhaps I 
should rather say of hope, I was 
safely hauled to the top; but my 
nerve was so shaken that, although 
not in the least hurt, it was some 
moments before I could go on. 
This adventure was not a very 
good preparation for what was in 
store for us, when not very far 
from the top we reached the 
mauvais pas of the whole ascent. 
Here again we had a precipice 
with a torrent at the bottom of 
ton one side, and on the other 
an overhanging cliff—not meta- 
phorically overhanging, but liter- 
ally its upper edge projected some 
distance beyond the ledge on which 
we stood; it was not above forty 
feet high, and was scaled by an 
iton ladder. The agonising moment 
tame when we had mounted this 
ladder to the projecting edge, and 
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had nothing between our backs 
and the torrent some hundreds of 
feet below, and then had to turn 
over the edge and take hold of a 
chain which lay over an expanse 
of bare sloping rock, to the links 
of which it was necessary to cling 
firmly, while one hauled one’s self 
on one’s knees for twenty or thirty 
yards over the by no means’ smooth 
surface. My sensations, at the 
critical moment when I was cling- 
ing backwards on to the ladder, 

mind me of a subsequent ex- 

rience in a Cornish mine. I 
was some hundreds of feet down 
in the bowels of the earth, crawl- 
ing down a ladder similarly sus- 
pended ; and feeling that the tem- 
perature was every moment get- 
ting warmer, I said to a miner 
who was accompanying me— 

“It is getting very hot down 
here. How far do you think it 
is to the infernal regions ?”’ 

“I don’t know exactly, sir,’’ he 
promptly replied; ‘‘ but if you let 
go, you will be there in two 
minutes.”’ 

Thus did he meanly take ad- 
vantage of my precarious and help- 
less position to reflect upon my 
moral character ! 

It was my companion’s turn, 
after we had safely accomplished 
this disagreeable feat of gymnas- 
tics, to pant with nervousness. 
And here let me remark that the 
Alpine Club did not exist in those 
days, and we were neither of us 
used to go about like flies on a’ 
wall. He was a missionary, in 
fact; and he was so utterly de- 
moralised that he roundly declared 
that nothing would induce him to 
make the descent of the same 
place. Now the prospect of im- 
itating Adam, and staying per- 
manently on the top of the peak 
called after him, was so appalling, 
that proposed opening a bottle 

2s 
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of brandy, which we had brought 
with us, and fortifying our nerves 
by taking a light repast there and 
then—a measure which was fur- 
ther recommended to us by the 
fact that the spot commanded an 
extensive and magnificent bird’s- 
eye view of the whole southern 
portion of the island, with the 
sea distinctly visible in the ex- 
treme distance, and thousands of 
feet below us the forests from 
which we had so abruptly as- 
cended. We had one or two 
pretty steep places after this, b® 
nothing comparable to the mauvais 
pas, and reached the summit an 
hour or so before sunset. Here 
we found the solitary inhabitant 
of a single hut to be a Buddhist, 
who was guardian of the sacred 
footprint, over which was a wood- 
en erection something like a light 
arbour, and which was secured to 
the rock by chains riveted into 
it. The print itself was about 
four feet long and nearly three 
wide, so far as I can recollect, 
and was so misshapen that it re- 
quired some stretch of imagination 
to detect in it a resemblance toa 
human impression on .a gigantic 
scale, more especially as the toes 
were almost undefined. The whole 
area of the summit which was 
almost circular in shape, was not 
more than twenty yards in diam- 
eter; and the sensation of being 
perched up at so great an elevation 
on such a relatively minute point 
of rock, was an altogether novel 
one. One felt as though a violent 
gale of wind might blow one off 
it into space; and that there was 
some such danger was evident 
from the fact that the two flimsy 
erections upon it were fastened to 
the rock. . 

We now congratulated ourselves 
on having brought up thick blan- 
kets; for, accustomed as we had 


been for some time past to the 
heat of tropical plains, we felt the 
change to the sharp night air of 
such an_ elevation,—the more 
especially as the priest’s hut was 
too filthy-looking for us to occupy, 
and we preferred taking shelter 
under its lee. We had no induce. 
ment, after a night on the hard 
rock, to sleep late; and by getting 
up an hour before sunrise, I was 
fortunate enough to witness a spec- 
tacle which was well worth all the 
fatigues and perils of the ascent. 
As Adam’s Peak rises from a 
comparatively low range of hills 
in the form of a perfect cone, it 
presents a far grander aspect than 
its rival Pedrotallagalla, which, 
although more than 1000 feet 
higher, neither stands out from 
its neighbours with the same soli- 
tary grandeur, nor does it furnish 
anything like the same extent of 
panoramic view, while it is easy 
of ascent on horseback. When 
I awoke to look about me, by the 
light of a moon a little past the 
full, in the early morning, I looked 
down from this isolated summit 
upon a sea of mist which stretched 
to the horizon in all directions, 
completely concealing ¢he land- 
scape beneath me. Its white, com- 
pact, smooth surface almost gave 
it the appearance of a field of 
snow, across which in a deep 
black shadow, extended the coni- 
cal form of the mountain I was 
on, its apex just touching the 
horizon, and producing a scenic 
effect as unique as it was impos- 
ing. While I was watching it, 
the sharpness of its outline grad- 
ually began to fade, the black 
shadow became by degrees less 
black, the white mist more grey, 
and as the dawn slowly broke, the 
whole effect was changed as by the 
wand of a magician, Another 
conical shadow crept over the vast 
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on the opposite side of 
mountain, which in its turn 
reached to the horizon, as the 
gin gently rose over the tremu- 
lous mist; but the sun-shadow 
med to lack the cold mystery 
of the moon-shadow it had driven 
away, and scarcely gave one time 
to appreciate its own marvellous 
efects before the mist itself began 
slowly to rise, and to envelop us 
gs in a winding-sheet. For half 
an hour or more we were in the 
clouds, and could see nothing; 
then suddenly they rolled away, 
and revealed the magnificent pan- 
orama which had been the object 
of our pilgrimage. Even without 
the singular impression which has 
captivated the religious imagina- 
tion of the devotees of two faiths, 
the peculiar conditions under which 
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this remarkable mountain was ex- 
hibited to us were calculated to 
inspire a sentiment of awe which 
would naturally be heightened in 
the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious by the discovery on 
its summit of a resemblance to a 
giant’s footprint. 

My companion having taken 
counsel with himself during the 
sleepless hours of the night, had 
now screwed up his courage for 
the descent, which we accom- 
plished without further adventure; 
and we reached the hut where we 
had left our horses, in time to 
proceed on our journey the same 
day to visit some coffee planta- 
tions which had been recently 
opened in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Saffragam. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE next few months passed 
away like a long-drawn-out dream 
of things almost unutterably beau- 
tiful—of cloudless skies and un- 
ruffled seas, of exquisite perfumes, 
of soft and brilliant and most deli- 
cately tinted flowers, of the sweet- 
est and subtlest of all melodious 
sounds. Xoe was so supremely 
happy that the atmosphere of 
happiness around her enveloped 
not myself only, but all things, 
animate or inanimate, seemed to 
borrow a fresh new joyousness from 
her very presence, and to be like 
her illumined when a stray ray 
from her halo touched them for 
a moment. Work and toil were 
quite forgotten. Our wonderful 
inventions were all bundled up 
together, like so much lumber. We 
lived, as the. flowers lived, in the 
warm sunshine and the cool fresh 
air. 

But we were little more than 
children at the best, and without 
a thought of a darker future, we 
made the most of this happy holi- 
day. We pelted each other with 
roses until either she or I begged 
for mercy. We ran wonderful 
races on the sands, and yet were 
never able to determine whether 
her horse or mine were the fleeter. 
Xoe, too, became a great archer in 
these days; and, except perhaps 
when on horseback, she never 
looked lovelier than when she was 
drawing her bow. If I could beat 
her when I chose, what did it 
matter? She had to make the 
victor’s wreath of laurel, and here 
she was far cleverer than ever I 
was at archery. It was much the 
same, too, at hide-and-seek. I had 
generally to implore her to come 


out of her ingenious hiding-p 
though she found me quick en 
and it was always I who had to 
pay the forfeit. 

The forest was full of the most 
charming, little, bosky bowers 
where, when tired of walking and 
riding and playing, we used to sit 
for hours together, quite sheltered 
from the sun and talking softly, 
or thinking, or watching the beau. 
tiful curve the blue river made 
down below among the thick 
masses of dark-green trees. It was 
enough to count the stately swans 
gliding slowly up and down, to see 
the salmon leaping over the falls, 
to wonder if the water-foul would 
ever come up again after their long 
deep dives. Life had suddenly 
grown deliciously lazy and tran- 
quil; and as weeks slipped into 
months, that past when I had 
wandered aimlessly about, heart- 
sore, desolate, and wretched, be- 
came an impossible nightmare, 
Every moonlit night re-echoed with 
our songs of loving content, as we 
wandered hand in hand through 
the woods—never so mysterious 
and never quite so fragrant as in 
the early evening hours—or on the 
sands, close to where the long 
waves broke gently in floods and 
flashes of phosphorescent light. 
Our hearts were often too full for 
speech, and speech, indeed, was 
scarcely needed, for day by day 
our thoughts seemed somehow or 
other to move more closely in uni- 
son. When I spoke, Xoe used to 
cry out, ‘‘Stop, Zit! I was just 
going to say that;” and I was 
always accusing her of stealing my 
very best jests before they were 
uttered. 
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We used at this time to have 
the most curious little arguments ; 
gd though I hate arguments, 
there was always a new idea, or, 
at all events, a novel line of 
thought in what Xoe said. I 

jally recollect one very sultry 
afternoon, and I remember it so 
yell, that the heavy languid per- 
fume of the champak buds above us 
comes back to me even now, and 
again I seem to see the mist slowly 
sing from the river down below, 
till the sharp shadows of the rocks 
gd trees were dim and _ faint. 
And again, close by, I seem to 
watch the wings of a singularly 
beautiful purple butterfly floating 
lazily, as if half sleeping, from one 
of the white waxen champak flow- 
és to another; I was lying in the 
shade at Xoe’s feet, far too con- 
tent to speak, and I was looking 
up, whenever she gave me the 
chance, into the heaven of her 
soft blue eyes. 

“] often wonder, Zit,’’ she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ why it has not always 
been like this. Do you remember 
that even on the very first night 
we spent together you said you 
could scarcely imagine it had not 
always been so? I thought a great 
deal about those words of yours, 
then and afterwards, for the very 
same idea was passing through my 
mind, though of course I could not 
talk about it at the time. But 
what ever did you think of before 
you thought of me, sir? and what 
did I myself think of before I 
met you? Either you or I might 
twenty times a-day have taken a 
diferent road from the road we 
tally followed. Yet now we seem 
to have known each other almost 
ever since I remember anything. 
Really, it is a very few months 
since I came across you on the 


But my whole life seems 


but into two halves, and that last 
, only a few months long, 
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is far longer than all the years 
before.”’ 

‘¢There is nothing in that,’’ I 
answered, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘ Nothing in the world 
could have prevented us from meet- 
ing, dear. Both you and I might 
have strayed off, as you say, twenty 
times a-day on the wrong track. 
But we were meant to come to- 
gether at last. Love is far stronger 
than Chance. And now I know 
why my restless spirit drove me 
irresistibly forward from sunrise 
to sunset.”’ 

‘It is nice of you to say that,”’ 
she said, stooping for a moment to 
look very earnestly into my eyes, 
and then suddenly throwing back 
her long hair, which had fallen like 
a golden glory across my face. ‘‘It 
is nice of you to say that, Zit, and 
I am sure you are right. Nothing 
could have kept us asunder, just 
as nothing can ever part us. But 
still sometimes I wonder why it 
has not always been like this, and 
why you and I have had all these 
long, cold, lonely years! ’’ 

I have a whole book of Xoe’s 
sayings at this time. But they are 
written on my heart, and meant 
for none but me. 

‘‘ Right and wrong !’’ cried Xoe 
one day, as purely out of too much 
happiness I tried to get up a little 
dispute. ‘‘You are my right and 
wrong, Zit. You must be, dear, 
for there is no one else.”’ 

So we mounted our horses, and 
galloped off to watch the sun set 
over those unknown worlds beyond 
the point. These gold and purple 
islands seemed to have a strange 
and increasing fascination for Xoe, 
and one day, to my utter astonish- 
ment, she burst into tears because 
I could not, or as she said would 
not, take her to them. 

‘*T daresay I could swim to the 
nearest of the islands if I practised, 
Xoe,’’ I said, ‘‘and then I could 
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swim on to the others, and be able 
to tell you all about them by-and- 
by.” 

‘* How selfish of you, Zit! No! 
I don’t mean selfish, dear,’’ she 
cried, noticing my look of distress ; 
‘*] haven’t used the word for 
months now, and I never thought 
it suited you at all. Surely you 
know I could never swim there, 
and if you are right I shall never 
be able to swim a single stroke. 
But I am certain I can never allow 
you to go alone. Don’t let us 
think any more about these stupid 
islands.”’ 

It was easy to say this, but, hide 
it as she might, I know Zoe 
thought of nothing else, though I 
did all I could to divert her atten- 
tion. I had amused her and myself 
by covering my different sticks with 
carvings of her face and her figure. 
I was never anything like satisfied ; 
but she used to vow they were 
beautiful and flattering. It was 
just at this time that I learnt how 
to draw. I had been out hunting, 
and was coming back laden with 
spoil. I heard Xoe’s clear, ringing 
voice of welcome, and, looking up, 
I saw her waving a fleecy scarf, 
thaf fluttered out lazily and lightly 
in the wind. But Xoe was poised 
as lightly and gracefully as ever 
her scarf was. 

She stood just in front of a huge, 
smooth, white marble rock, and on 
the surface of the white rock to my 
great joy I saw her figure repeated, 
line for line and curve for curve, 
in a black silhouette. It was only 
her shadow, of course, but a most 
lifelike resemblance of her for all 
that. 

‘¢ Don’t move! don’tstir, dear !’’ 
I shouted. ‘‘ Please stay exactly 
where you are. I will tell you 
why when I come.”’ 

Iran to the fire. I collected a 
bundle of half-burnt sticks. Xoe 
and the shadow when -I returned 


were precisely in the same positi 
as when I left them. a 

‘«« Please don’t turn till I tell you 
to,” Isaid. And then I sketched 
her profile. It was my first pic- 
ture, an airy, light, little 
and almost my happiest. Xoe was 
as pleased as I was; and for some 
days after this, whenever I saw she 
was thinking of those wretched 
islands I used to say, ‘*Come and 
be taken, Xoe. What will you 
wear ?’’—-for she had a wonderful 
wardrobe uow, and had grown 
quite a coquette; ‘how soon will 
you be ready? and how shall J 
draw you?’”’ And in a short time 
all the rocks about were covered 
with Xoe. But before long this 
ingenuous amusement interested 
me a great deal more than it did 
Xoe, so intent was she on reaching 
her islands, and so sad and wistful 
did she sometimes look. 

I was helpless, or thought so, 
But I swam a great deal every day, 


so as to be able if necessary to - 


reach the islands at last. One 
sunny morning I charged right 
into a tree-trunk as it came float- 
ing down the river. I was a little 
stunned, and seizing hold of it 
I jumped on. I found that I 
could direct it pretty much @ 
I wanted with my hands and 
feet, and still more successfull 
with one of the branches I tore 
And though it was absurd to think 
that Xoe could ever reach her 
wonderful islands on a clumsy 
thing like this, the log gave me 
a wrinkle which I proceeded to 
carry into execution with a secrecy 
that cost her many tears, and e 
ercised my own self-denial com 
siderably. 

‘«« You are always leaving me for 
that horrible river!” Xoe w 


‘ery. ‘If you want fish, why don't 


you fish properly with your 


‘and lines? and, then, you know 


hate fish now.”’ 
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But with one subterfuge or an- 
other I persevered. Whenever 
Xoe was lazy, I contrived to steal 
, morning for my new inventions. 

I chose a quiet, well - wooded 
little bend of the river, where I 
could not be overlooked, and where 
the largest trees grew close down 
to the water’s brink. -In the first 
place I cut a tree down, shaped it 
soas to adapt it to the water, and 
sharpened it at either end. This 
was as much better than the old 
tree-trunk as my new, broad, flat 

dle was better than the rough 
branch I had tried to row with. 
But still, when I mounted my log 
it sank so deep that I knew Xoe 
would never be dry upon it. Then 
I made what I thought a great 
advance. I tied half-a-dozen trees 
together, and when they floated 
side by side I had a raft on which 
Xoe might be as comfortable as at 
home. But, to my horror, I could 


neither steer my raft nor paddle 


it. Iwas turning away in despair 
when I noticed that, though the 
trunks were all the same size, one 
of them floated much higher than 
the others. This was a mystery 
that must be solved. I attacked 
it with my axe, and with the aid 
of some big wedges I soon split the 
tree into two. It was hollow for 
a long way down the centre. I 
launched the two halves. They 
floated buoyantly. I had found 
what I wanted. I went home so 
happy that, without giving me a 
word of rebuke, and indeed with- 
out knowing why, Xoe was all that 
evening as happy as I was. 

Next morning I began to con- 
struct my first boat, a sorry little 
thing I thought it afterwards, and 
only meant for two; but it sorely 
taxed my ingenuity and used up 
nearly all my hatchets. Fortu- 
nately I remembered that fire 
burns wood; and what with my 
hatchets and Xoe’s fire, I had 
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completely hollowed a large log 
out in a fortnight, and given it 
quite an elegant shape externally. 
But Xoe was so cross now at my 
repeated disappearances, and had 
such a strange, injured way of 
looking at me when she thought I 
did not observe her, that I had to 
wait another week before I could 
launch it. My boat floated beauti- 
fully. I could turn it about and 
direct it almost as easily as we 
guided our horses. There was a 
seat for Xoe, and a seat for me. 
Now we could go to the islands 
when we pleased. I turned to 
row ashore, and there was Xoe at 
the landing - place, clutching an 
overhanging date-palm with one 
arm, and watching me intently. 
She clapped her hands merrily as 
I came in. 

‘* Now we can goto our islands,”’ 
she cried. ‘*O Zit! how good and 
thoughtful you are, and I am sure 
I don’t deserve it! I have been 
horrid lately, and so lonely when 
you were away, and, O Zit! can 
you believe it? so jealous! I have 
been fighting against my wretched 
thoughts for weeks past, but to- 
day I could bear them no longer. 
I dogged you down, step by step, 
to see what you were doing. Look 
here, Zit ?’’ she continued, showing 
me one of my hatchets concealed 
within the broad folds of her scarf, 
‘‘T am almost sure that I should 
have killled her if you had found 
any one else. How you must despise 
me! Sometimes I wonder how 
you bear fwith me at all. But I 
will never be bad again, never. I 
will always believe you, and always 
do what you tell me.”’ 

Xoe was still half-laughing and 
half crying as I helped her into 
the boat. ‘‘ Now for the islands,’”’ 
she said, as I pushed out into the 
stream. 

‘Ohno, Xoe!’’ Ireplied. ‘I 
must try the boat first in the open 
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sea. We are only going out on 
the river for a few minutes just to 
please you. For I really don’t 
know if it will answer in the sea, 
or whether we could reach our 
islands in it or not, or even be 
able to come back again.” 

‘It is 1 who want to go to the 
islands, not you, Zit,’’ she said, 
pouting. ‘‘You know yuu don’t 
care two straws about them. And 
do you really think I am going to 
let you start alone? Pray, sir, 
what should I do if you never 
came back ?”’ 

‘<I could always swim back if 
anything happened,’’ I answered, 
‘and you couldn’t. Remember 
your promise, Xoe, dear, and 
please throw that clumsy hatchet 
overboard. It is luncheon - time 
now, and we had better go back 
at once.”’ 

I spoke with as much severity 
as Icould command. Xoe yielded 
with the best possible grace in the 


world. ‘That was one of her strong 


points. But by the time she had 
made all her conditions, I felt my- 
self a regular tyrant. She was to 
ride as near the sea as she could 
all the way to the point. I was to 
keep on signalling by a number of 
clever little contrivances to show 
how I was getting on. Above all 
things, I was not to land until she 
could come with me. 

There was an ebb-tide after 
luncheon, so I ran down for my 
boat, and directly I turned the 
great sand-bank at the mouth of 
the river, 1 saw Xoe waiting for 
me on her white horse. We had 
a pleasant little talk in shouts and 
signals. My boat went splendidly, 
and did not ship a drop of water. 
The last ebb of the tide was with 
me, and as I knew it would soon 
turn, I ran ashore at the point. 

‘*Can’t you do it?’’ cried Xoe 
anxiously, as I came in. ‘Oh, 
what a pity! what a pity!” 


Early Experiences. 


*«Oh, I can do it!” I shouteg 
back. ‘‘It is far easier than J] 
thought. The boat goes 
fully. I am afrad of nothing 
now, sO you can come with me, 
dear, and be the first to set foot 


on those wonderful islands of 


yours.” 

I paddled away manfully, but 
even Xoe’s light weight made q 
difference. 

‘©O Great Inventor!” she said, 
laughing, holding her tiny hands 
up in reproof; ‘next time you, 
invent a boat, or anything else for 
that matter, ask me to help you 
You have been watching the swans 
sailing by on the river with their 
big white feathers ruffled out to 
catch the wind all these weeks, 
and never noticed what you need 
now. Put your paddle away. I 
will take you in. Hold this,” she 
said, giving me one end of her 
pointed scarf, and spreading the 
other two corners out, one in each 
of her outstretched hands. The 
breeze caught it at once, and away 
we scudded before the wind at a 
pace that put my poor paddle to 
shame. 

‘¢You see the use of it now, 
sir,’’ laughed Xoe triumphantly. 
‘¢You would have your mystery. 
You almost teased my life out. 
What is the consequence? I am 
the captain and you are the mate.” 

So we bounded on in the most 
deliciously easy motion over the 
little billows, until both Xoe and 
I agreed that the ripple they made 
as we passed over was the most 
soothing sound ever heard. Our 
boat seemed to be a living thing. 
Out at sea here, with the cool salt 
breeze blowing freely, the sun lost 
all its fierce heat, and every wave, 
laughing and sparkling in the sun- 
shine,- told of the cold, green 
depths below. We could still see 
our banian-tree on the hill and 


Xoe’s white horse at the point — 
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But they each grew smaller and 
smaller. 

Our island, as we approached it, 
was extraordinarily beautiful, and 

ite unlike anything either of us 
had ever seen before. It was about 
amile and a half round, and, with 
the exception of one rocky peak, 
completely covered with rich, firm 
soft turf, and trees, whose broad 
branches all stretched wistfully in 
the direction of the mainland. 
steered a little on the sly with my 

dle, so as to be able to run 
exactly where I was bidden, into 

a little cove, half-rock, half-sand, 
under the shelter of a frowning 
hill. 

Xoe was quite excited as I helped 
her out of the boat. Directly she 
touched the shore with her feet, 
she gave accry of triumph. I fol- 
lowed quickly, so as to assist her 
over the wave-worn rocks that 
guarded a stretch of fine white 
sand,- covered at low tide, as it 
was now, with the most beautiful 
and fantastic anemones. She 
stopped to touch them, and to 
marvel at the coy way they drew 
themselves back when they were 
touched ; and then, almost before 
we knew it, we stood beneath an 
enormous arch, composed entirely 
of stately pillars and columns of 
a beautiful, sombre stone-colour, 
grouped together in perfect masses, 
at once solid and light. The feel- 
ing this arch gave us both, as we 
stood beneath it, was a feeling of 
expectancy and awe. Xoe was the 
first to break the silence. 

What does it remind you of, 
Zit?” she asked, taking my hand, 
80 as to give us both confidence. 

“Tt reminds me most vividly of 
. Something; perhaps of the palm- 
forest at noonday,’’ he answered ; 
“but I really cannot tell what.” 

“Tcan,”’ said Xoe. ‘It is only 
the music of your songs, Zit, and 
perhaps of some of mine, put into 
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another form. Nothing is wrong 
here, nothing out of place. All 
the columns are lovely in them- 
selves, and when they are massed 
together they are harmoniously 
perfect. They are only broken 
or twisted just where they should 
be. It is a lovely arch. O Zit! 
What a beautiful world we live 
in, and how small even you seem 
here !”’ 


I% I put Xoe’s hand to my lips, and 
“then led her on. 


The large and 
lofty hall we entered was, like the 
archway, all made of pilasters and 
columns. The sunlight streamed 
before us, covering everything with 
a dazzling brightness, till the walls 
and all the roof glowed again in 
infinite varieties of gold and red 
and green. Long afterwards, 
when I became acquainted with 
the properties of precious stones 
and crystals, I used to think that 
these stalactites, for they were 


really nothing else, must have 


shone on that glorious afternoon 
like diamonds and rubies and em- 
eralds and sapphires. 

There were many little cham- 
bers off the great hall, all exact 
miniatures of it, and each with 
its little arch of tiny columns. 
These- we explored carefully until 
we were tired. At one time the 
stormy sea must have swept 
through them all, for nothing but 
an irresistible power like the raging 
ocean could have been the patient 
architect of anything so everlast-_ 
ingly perfect. This was evident 
enough. But it must have been 
countless ages since, for the floor 
was now carpeted with dry spark- 
ling sand, and the very oyster- 
shells washed in by the tide had 
disappeared in the cycles of un- 
told time, leaving nothing but 
their pearls behind them. 

With these glistening pearls the 
sand was thickly strewn. Xoe 
had noticed them at once, and 
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before going she tried how they 
looked in her hair. 

‘«They must be almost more 
beautiful than the flowers,’’ she 
said, turning appealingly to me. 

‘‘They are much more beautiful 
now,” I answered, ‘‘and I don’t 
think they will ever fade. They 
are almost as pure and white as 
your neck, dear. They would 
look lovely there. Try them 


tell all she knows, Zit. But this 
is much nicer. I can think of 
nothing happier than the life we 
are leading now. 
world to me, and when I feel 

great strong arm tight around me 
I know that I am everything to 
you. You have had your mystery 
sir, and I have mine. ButI am 
sure that mysteries are wrong, 
We must have no more secrets, 


against your neck for a minute,jand I will never be cross again.” 


too.”’ 

‘¢You dear old Zit,’’ she re- 
torted, laughing. ‘‘ There! what 
do you think of that? I should 
never care how I looked, if it 
wasn’t for you. But you know 
I promised to obey you always. 
So pick out a handful or two of 
the very finest, and we will carry 
them with us as a reminder of our 
island voyage.”’ 

The wind had died away com- 
pletely by the time we reached 
our boat, and as Xoe was dead- 
tired, this was perhaps as well. 
But we had a strong tide with us, 
and I had not the least difficulty 
in making the point. I lifted Xoe 
gently on to her horse, and led him 
home through the gloaming. The 
good, patient beast, in spite of. his 
long wait and his high spirits, un- 
derstood directly that his mistress 
was tired, and ambled om most 
sedately. So I let his bridle go, 
and drawing close to Xoe sup- 
ported her as I walked. 

‘¢Oh, I am so tired, Zit !’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but very, very happy, and 
this is very pleasant. It reminds 
me so of that first ride, when we 
were each afraid of the other, and 
of all those rides in the moonlight 
when you would kiss my hand.”’ 

‘I thought you never knew 
that,’”’ I cried. 

‘Oh, I was horribly proud in 
those days,’’ Xoe answered very 
softly; ‘‘and then a girl never can 


Xoe. Then you can see them,* It was late when we reached 


home. But we loitered a] 
time over supper. And after sup- 
per, while Xoe was half dozing, I 
contrived to thread a string of 
great pearls together as a neck- 
lace. Xoe put them on witha 
smile, and in the firelight they 
gleamed and glistened more beau- 
tifully than ever. 

Early next morning, Xoe, who 
was still very pale and tired, said 


there was nothing in the house to 


eat, and sent me out hunting at 
once. 
wise and wary now that it was 
weeks since any of them had fallen 
into our larder-trap, and indeed an 
unaccountable and most disagree- 
able change had come over all the 
forest beasts of late. But I was 
in high spirits, and consequently 
had an unusual lucky day. I rode 
back with all the spoil I could 
carry. 

‘¢Xoe!’’ I shouted, as I always 
did, in coming through the pass; 
and for the first time there was 
no answer. I remembered how 
tired she had looked, and, possessed 
by a dreadful foreboding of some- 
thing amiss, I galloped on. I 
threw myself off my horse. I lifted 
the mat that hung over our door- 


way. I heard a feeble little cry . 


which, though it went straight to 

my heart, was certainly not Xoe’s. 
‘¢ Xoe! Xoe!’’ I called. 
‘‘Hush, Zit! dear old Zit!” 1 

heard her answer. ‘I thought 
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would never come, and I have 
so longed for you! Look, Zit, 
here is my mystery! ”’ 

I looked at Xoe, and in her eyes 
Isaw the most ineffable joy and 
tenderness. I stooped and kissed 

I. 

Poot me, Zit!’’ she  whis- 
pered, with her white arm round 


That boy was for a long time to 
come the joy and the plague of my 
life. At first, of course, he was 
strictly neutral; but he soon went 
over to Xoe’s party, and both of 
them together were too many for 
me. I was hardly allowed to touch 
him. + I gave him a little sambre- 
skin pelisse or jacket a few days 
after he was born. But Xoe had 
very pronounced views. ' ‘‘ A baby 
is like a flower,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
must live in the fresh air and the 
sunshine. He would die if he 
were swaddled up in that fine 
pelisse of yours, Zit. I never 
heard him crow so lustily as when 
I took it off. Come and look at 
him, and then tell me if he wants 
any pelisses.’’ 

Baby certainly seemed far hap- 
pier as he was lying on his ° back 
ona soft grass mat, in a warm, 
shady corner, cooing away to his 
heart’s content. He threw up his 
little fists and his pretty little 
pink toes as we bent over him. 

*‘T wonder if he sees us, Xoe?”’ 
Tasked, ‘‘ or if he hears us?”’ and 
I began to boo away very gently. 
But he had no ears or eyes for 
me. 

‘He can see me,” replied Xoe 
exultantly, snatching him up in 
her arms; ‘‘and he can always 
hear me. Can’t you, baby?’’ And 
there was no doubt whatever that 
Xoe was right. ‘He hears you, 


too. But as he doesn’t know what 


CHAPTER VII. 
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my neck for a moment. ‘Kiss 
him, but very, very softly !’’ 

Nestling beside her on the couch 
lay a tiny, helpless, little image of 
myself. 

‘*O Zit!”’ said Xoe, as I bent 
over them both, ‘‘ he is so like you, 
dear, and I was so dreadfully afraid 
he would have wings !”’ 






you mean yet, he attaches no im- 
portance to-anything you say. It 
is the same with all the outside 
sounds from the forest, and the 
sea, and the beasts.”” (Any one 
but Xoe and her baby were out- 
siders now, it seemed.) ‘They 
have no meaning for him yet, dear 
little fellow. But when he looks 
at me, or laughs or cries, it is dif- 
ferent. And when I look at him 
and try to talk his language it is 
different too. We understand each 
other.”’ 

Xoe looked wonderfully pretty 
with her baby in her arms. Her 
cheeks had a new colour, quite 
different from that of our court- 
ing days, but quite as beautiful ; 
and her eyes, like all her words 
now, were full of soft and gentle 
meanings. I could not, if I wished 
it, deny the truth of what she 
said, so I adroitly attacked her 
in another direction. 

‘Cold water is all very well,”’ 
I exclaimed ; ‘‘ but I do wish, Xoe, 
you would not always be douching 
him with cold water. I shouldn’t 
like it myself night and morning, 
and it can’t be good for a baby.”’ 

Xoe gave a merry little chuckle 
at this, and when baby and she 
had stared defiantly at me for a 
while, she condescended to reply. 

‘* My dear Zit,’’ she said, ‘‘ you 
know a good deal about boats, and 
bows ahd arrows, and pots, and 
all that; you know a little about 
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horses; but I flatter myself I do 
know something about babies ! ”’ 

‘¢T don’t know why you should, 
Xoe,”’ I cried, ‘‘and I don’t know 
where you learnt it!’’ And then, 
before she could retort, I beat a 
hasty retreat to get dinner ready. 

I was the hunter and the cook 
and the general servant now, and 
everything but head-nurse, and as 
this was the first time Xoe was 
going to dine in her old place by 
the fire, a very pretty little repast 
I had prepared. 

Baby lay between us, for I really 
would not allow him to be alto- 
gether monopolised, and said so 
plainly. But Xoe knew as well 
as I did that our disputes now 
were all a make-belief. We never 
really differed. Apart from baby, 
she was ruled by what I said, and 
with regard to baby I had the most 
implicit confidence in his mother. 

Xoe hushed him to sleep on her 
knee, and as soon as dinner was 
over and I drew closer up, I was 
graciously allowed to watch him. 
Then, the first time for a month, 
we had a long after-dinner talk, 
just as in the old days, and when 
she laid her head on my shoulder 
I had many questions to ask. 

‘¢ Why did you think he would 
have wings?”’ I began. 

‘Nothing could be more nat- 
ural,’”” answered Xoe, promptly. 
‘Our boy, to begin with, must be 
quite different from us.”’ 

‘¢T don’t see that at all, Xoe,” 
I interrupted ; ‘‘ please be logical.” 

‘So lam, Zit, and you may be 
just as jealous as you like. I 
don’t know much about logic, but 
I can believe my eyes. He is 
much better than either of us. 
You have only to look at him as 
he sleeps to tell that. But if you 
want logic you shall have it. We 
were a great deal better than the 
others, and as we could ‘walk I 
thought he would very likely fly. 
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But I am not a bit disappointed 
Zit. He is just as perfect as he 
can be. And it really would bea 
dreadful trial for us when he grows 
bigger to; see him nod his pretty 
little head pleasantly every morn- 
ing before he flew off, leaving us 
to plod away after, wondering 
when he would have a fall.” 

‘Your logic is not at all bad,” 
I answered; ‘‘ but still you see 
baby hasn’t got wings.” 

‘¢I don’t care for that,” said 
Xoe; ‘* you said my logic was not 
bad.”’ 

‘*No more it is, dear,’’ replied 
I, patting his cheek very gently, 
‘¢and I am glad the wings are not 
there. That would have been a 
trial, indeed. But what strange 
fancies you have, Xoe! I should 
never have thought of this.” 

‘*You, Zit! you never think of 
anything.”’ 

‘¢IT do, Xoe. I have been won- 
dering all day long what we ought 
to call him. You should know. 
You found a name for me quick 
enough.” 

‘¢T don’t think it is quite fair to 
put it in that way, dear,”’ she said. 
‘¢T liked you from the first, and 
I don’t care who knows it. But 
that was very different. I knew 
my Zit would come some day or 
other. I expected you, sir. I 
was prepared for you. But dear 
baby. was. so thoroughly unex- 
pected. oa 

I gave Xoe a 
just then. 


very skeptical look 
She cut her speech 
short, and ended her argument, as 
she generally does when she is 
getting the worst of it, by saying, 


‘*don’t tease !”’ 

I tried to please her. I changed 
the subject completely. But that 
was never the way to get round 
Xoe. She would talk of nothing 
else; and finally I learnt she had 
already determined to call baby 
“Ze.” 
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We used to fight over this night 
night for the next few months, 

and 1 was never perhaps happier 
in illustration than when I fore- 
shadowed the confusion that would 
inevitably ensue. 

But baby had a stronger will 
than either of us. He called him- 
self Pip the moment he could talk ; 
and as he has stuck to that name 
manfully ever since, I may as well 
call him Pip from the first. 

“There is only one thing that 
frightens me, Zit,’’ said Xoe, when 
we had tucked baby snugly into his 
cradle, ‘‘but I can think of noth- 
ing else. When baby was born, I 
knew for certain that you and I 
must die. Before that I used to 
think that, as we were both so 
different from all the others, we 
might differ from them here, and 
that there would be no more death 
in the world. Now your horrid 
logic has given me all manner of 
dreadful thoughts. But how should 
I live without you, Zit? or how 
could you live without me? or how 
would baby live without either 
of us?”’ 

Xoe’s questions were sometimes 
terribly perplexing. Baby’s arrival 
had never struck me as a melan- 
choly foreshadowing of our own 
departure. I did not quite know 
what to answer. So I kissed her 
tears away, and then, stealing her 
own words, said, ‘*‘ Don’t tease! ”’ 

This was a fairly good reply at 
the time. But whenever I was 
away from home, or when either 
of them was ill, or even when I 
felt unusually dull and stupid, I 
used to ponder over Xoe’s problem. 

Fortunately, perhaps, I had not 
much leisure for melancholy reflec- 
tions just then. For months past, 
I had noticed a significant change 
in the demeanour of all the forest 
beasts. This became daily more 
pronounced. The deer, as I have 
said, would not be driven into 
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the pitfall. The hideous, ‘shapeless 
monsters that infested the dark 
places in the woods no longer 
slunk uneasily aside when I gave 
my cry of warning. And one day, 
when I was enjoying very quietly 
a little inoffensive pig-sticking, a 
herd of infuriated boars actually 
charged at me in a body. I fought 
for dear life, and had to spear five 
of them before I escaped from their 
terrible tushes. I said nothing to 
Xoe, of course, and in itself this 
one fight would scarcely have been 
worth notice. But the plot was 
obviously preconcerted. I was soon 
convinced beyond all doubt that 
there was a general conspiracy on 
foot, and had very good reason to 
believe that those wretched beings 
from whom we came were at the 
bottom of it. Our perfect happi- 
ness, since little Pip’s arrival, had 
been too much for them ; and judg- 
ing by the roaring and bellowing, 
the hissing and snarling, that went 
on in the forest, the most prepos- 
terous and exaggerated accounts 
were evidently being circulated 
about my innocent exploits in the 
hunting-field. 

The forest soon became abso- 
lutely crowded with living things. 
Reinforcements poured in from all 
sides; and though a certain amount 
of indecision was still visible, I 
thought it was quite impossible to 
prevent Xoe and Pip noticing the 
ceaseless tread of these terrible 
battalions by day and their hor- 
rible sounds by night. 

Never was I more mistaken. 
Xoe and her baby were so com- 
pletely wrapped up in each other 
that nothing short of an earth- 
quake would give them any un- 
easiness. Every day she made 
more discoveries out of Pip, small 
as he was, than I had managed to 
make out of the rich, broad world 
before me. 

One afternoon when I was lean- 
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ing over a rock that commanded 
the valley, planning a complete 
system of fortifications, Xoe rushed 
up to me, and in a low, breathless 
voice cried, ‘‘It has come!”’ 

‘*What has come?’’ I shouted, 
springing wildly to my feet, and 
seizing a hatchet in either hand. 

‘* Baby’s first tooth,” said Xoe. 
*“‘Q Zit! are you not sorry now 
for saying he was getting as cross 
as you are, and that he really 
should not be allowed to cry all 
night long?”’ 

‘Of course I am sorry, Xoe,”’ 
I answered; ‘‘and baby at all 
events does not think badly of me. 
But are you sure you are right? 
I can’t see it.”’ 

‘¢See it! who asked you to see 
it?’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can’t feel it?’’ 

And I am shocked to say I really 
could not. But I had learned to 


trust Xoe in these matters, so I 
only kissed Pip and said, ‘*‘ Now 


that he has got his tooth, Xoe, I 
suppose I had better go and kill 
_a buffalo or a hog or two for his 
dinner.”’ 

Xoe turned upon me more sav- 
agely than she had ever done in 
her life. 

‘¢ Don’t Zit !’’ she cried, ‘‘ don’t 
teach the boy to despise you! You 
can’t see his tooth! you can’t feel 
his tooth! Well; perhaps you can’t 
see his lower jaw either. It is 
not half so pronounced as yours! 
There! Atallevents,’’ added Xoe, 
frankly, ‘‘I almost hate you for 
making me say things like this.” 

Pip, who always knew far more 
than we thought, set up a timely 
howl just then, and in bringing him 
round we reconciled each other. 
But Xoe, I am sure, never quite 
forgave herself for the way she 
treated me at that moment. 

This was one of the events 
that distracted me from anxious 
thoughts, and without them I 


become of me. I grew so nervous 
that I almost slept with one 
open. I spent my mornings and 
evenings reconnoitring. But ip 
the lazy afternoons, I had my re. 
ward, when I thought of nothing 
but Xoe and her baby. I only 
mention all this, however, to show 
how I was able to spend the greater 
part of my time in blocking up the 
pass. With a few stout young 
trees as levers I piled stone upon 
stone, rock upon rock, trunk. upon 
trunk, so that we were not only 
completely fortified on this side, 
but were furnished with an almost 
inexhaustible supply of ponderous 
missiles. Xoe surprised me at my 
work one bright and very sunny 
afternoon. She had strolled down 
lazily with baby in her arms, sing- 
ing softly as she came. She found 
me, as it happened, just as I was 
straining every muscle to upset a 
big rock from which we had often 
watched the sun sink into the sea 
over our islands. 

‘¢ More mysteries, Zit ?’’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘Why can’t you tell me 
everything ?”’ 

Then she stopped short. There 
was no time to tell her everything 
when the whole forest re-echoed 
with the most hideous sounds, and 
when every other tree concealed 
the outline of some monstrous 
form. 

Xoe, as she always does in times 
of emergency, saw something of 
what had happened. 

‘¢Poor old Zit !’’ she said, ‘*you 
look awfully tired. I had no 
right to scold you. I would not 
frighten baby for worlds, and you 
knew that if you frightened me 
you frightened baby. You are 
always thoughtful. But what 
shall we do now, and how can I 
help you ?”’ 

«Put baby on the grass, dear,” 
I answered, knowing that hard 
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york was the best thing possible 
for her at the moment. ‘* Then 
help me to push this rock into its 
It will be the keystone of 
the whole position. When that 
is fixed, we shall be perfectly safe 
for a while.”’ 
“There! ’’ cried Xoe, when our 
task was done, ‘‘ we are perfectly 


- gfe. You said so yourself, Zit; 


and now that we are safe, I think 
really might have asked what 


| brought baby and me down here 


so unexpectedly.” 

«You are never unexpected,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘ I was sick of struggling 
alone. You came just when you 
were needed.”’ 

“Of course,’’ cried Xoe, triumph- 
antly. ‘But why did we come? 
Because baby speaks. 

I turned round to baby, who 
had been lying neglected on the 
grass all this time. He threw his 


little arms out towards me, and, 
in support of his mother’s asser- 


tion, said ‘*‘ Papa’’ as clearly and 
distinctly as I could have said it 
myself if I had happened to try. 

“You are a perfect tyrant, 
Xoe,’’ I exclaimed, crying papa to 
baby, and being answered as often 
as ever I did so; ‘‘ why has this 
been hidden from me all these 
months ?’’ 

“Nothing has been hidden,” 
said Xoe, half laughing and half 
crying. ‘*When you went away 
this morning, looking vexed and 
very cross, and without a word 
for either of us, baby pointed 
straight at you and said papa, and 
he has been saying it almost ever 
since,”” 

“Why didn’t you bring him 
down at once, Xoe?’’ I asked; 
“and what else has he been say- 


ing?” 

“He was not very distinct at 
first,” she answered. ‘He called 
you papa and then he called him- 
self papa, and when I called him 
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Zit he insisted on a compromise, 
and called himself Pip.” 

I could not quite understand 
the compromise, but Pip did, and 
very proud he was of his new ac- 
complishment. He kept on ad- 
dressing himself as Pip in a most 
engaging manner nearly all the 
way up the hill, though every now 
and then he patted my cheeks 
and called me papa.”’ 

I was still terribly anxious, but 
I made the most of Pip’s extra- 
ordinary talents. 

‘¢T wonder he didn’t sing, Xoe, 
before he could talk,’’ I said ; ‘‘ you 
thought he would fly before he 
could walk.”’ 

‘¢Can’t he sing?” asked Xoe, 
scornfully. ‘‘ Why, he has done 
nothing else since he came. But 
what do you care about singing? 
Since I began to sing to Pip you 
have never once asked me to sing 
to you.” 

So Xoe and I sang again as in 
the old days, just as if there were 
no worries and troubles in the 
world. 

But for all that we spent a 
terrible evening. The shrieks and 
roars from the forests grew louder 
and fiercer. The air was filled 
with clouds of villainous insects. 
The ground was covered with 
creeping things innumerable. I 
piled all the arms I had in a great 
heap close beside us, and we sat 
hand in hand beside the fire till 
midnight. Then I persuaded Xoe 
to let me go down to the pass. 

Before starting, however, we 
both stood watching baby for a 
while. He was sleeping very 
pleasantly. He smiled as we 
looked at him; and as he smiled 
we knew that happy, peaceful 
dreams of mysteries about which 
neither of us knew anything’ were 
passing through his mind. I stoop- 
ed and kissed him softly. I kissed 
Xoe too. Then I went. 
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I found, as I had feared, that 
the fortifications were being rapidly 
destroyed. I used my lever as I 
had planned, and every ponderous 
rock that went crashing through 
the pass brought back an answer- 
ing echo of pain. For a moment 
the horde below were disconcerted 
—and then with a cry that began 
in defiance and ended in despair, 
they turned and fled. 

I returned home joyfully. I 
told Xoe my good news. She pre- 
tended to be just as satisfied as I 
tried to look. Then somehow or 
other I dozed off. Suddenly I 
heard Xoe shriek out. I leapt to 
my feet. I saw hersmite a ghastly, 
black shadow with a burning brand 
plucked from the fire. It disap- 
peared into the outer darkness with 
a yell of intense agony, and then 
I saw Xoe snatch baby up from 
the grass and cover him with 
kisses. 

‘* He dropped from a tree. He 
tried to steal baby! ”’ she cried ; “I 
can stay here no longer. Don’t be 
frightened, Zit,’’ she added gently. 
‘*Baby is cooing and crowing 
again. Nothing frightens him. 
But go we must.”’ 

‘¢Why should we go?” I said. 
‘‘Why not keep them at bay, and 
drive them back terror-stricken 
and dismayed? If we do go 
they will destroy all your things, 
Xoe, and, then, where shall we 
go to?” 

‘¢ To our island, of course,’’ said 
Xoe, pressing Pip to her breast. 
‘«What do I care for the things 
when baby’s life is at stake ! Come 
and find the boat ! ”’ 

From the sound of the falling 
rocks I knew that the enemy had 
returned, and that my fortress was 
being rapidly demolished. It was 
too late to hesitate now. I took 
baby in one arm and with the 
other I helped Xoe down the sieep 
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[May 
path that led directly to the river 
and the sea. 

We spent the most painful half. 
hour in our lives in clamber 
over the stones. Now and they 
the terrific sounds behind us com. 
pelled us to look back, and t 
the gloomy night we saw the re. 
mains of our fire being hurled 
about hither and thither by inyis. 
ible hands. This diversion in al] 
probability saved our lives. We 
leapt into our boat and pushed 
wildly off from that accursed shore, 
Just as we did so the heavy clouds 
rolled away from the moon, reveal- 
ing a perfect panorama of horrors, 

The shore was lined with hideous 
monstrous forms right down to the 
water’s edge. But they could not 
pass beyond it. We were safe 
now, and, under the spell of some 
dreadful fascination, I turned to 
watch the terrible drama being 
played out before us. 

The Beasts had dared to declare 
war against Man, and were now 
venting their disappointed fury 
on each other. I could see in 
the distance the hatchets and 
spears I had so prized wielded 
madly and fiercely by scores of 
bony hands. I could hear the 
cries of the great beasts as with 
bleeding flanks they learned for 


the first time what real pain was. 


Unsightly forms I knew of old 
leapt in and out of the seething 
crowd with such prodigious rapid- 
ity that they seemed wellnigh 
innumerable. Then with mad- 
dening roars each beast turned 
on the monstrous creature neaf- 
est, and began a combat of life 
and death. 

Here Xoe touched me gently on 
the shoulder. «It is an awful 


punishment, Zit,” she said. But” 


we ftust not wait to see it out. 
What should we do if baby caught 
cold! Row on?” 
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The morning sun sprang up red 
and glowing from the sea, to give 
a genial warmth to the fresh salt 
breeze that awakened Pip, as he 
lay, a rosy little mite, in the midst 
of his magnificently pilastered 
nursery. He opened his brown 

in amazement. But he took 
in the situation at a glance, and 

its incongruity amused him im- 
mensely. He laughed aloud, and 
as Xoe of course chimed in, their 

voices blending merrily 
together filled these vast glittering 
halls with a joyous life to which 
for countless ages of time they 
had necessarily been strangers. 

Inspired by these cheerful sounds 
I went outside to look once more 
at the mainland. It was still 
covered by a thick mist; but, as 
the rising sun left the mist be- 
neath, I felt that a new life had 
dawned upon me too. What were 
my wrecked homestead and all my 
shattered inventions to me now, 
so long as my wife and child were 
safe! Henceforth, as far as I 
could will it, all my interests, 
like my joys, must be wrapped 
up in them. It was, indeed, in 
that early stroll along the island 
beach that a most extraordinary 
change in me really took place, 
and that to all intents and pur- 
poses I became a husbandman in- 
stead of a wanderer, a herdsman 
instead of a hunter. I was dream- 
fully wondering how the change 
would eventually be worked out, 
when Xoe called to me from the 
cave to ask what I thought about 
breakfast. 

“TI should like it above all 
things,” I answered. ‘* You light 
a fire, Xoe, and long before you 
are ready I shall have plenty for 
you io cook.”’ 

Nor was my confidence mis- 
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placed. I had not gone ten yards 
when I stumbled across an enor- 
mous turtle. I picked myself up 
with an apology, but the ungrate- 
ful brute threw up such a shower 
of sand with her flappers that she 
was well over the water’s edge 
before I could clear my eyes. 
However, I had fallen into a nest 
of turtle’s eggs to begin with; and 
as I chased the turtle into the sea, 
I contrived to catch a couple of 
big black lobsters. I laid the 
lobsters beside the eggs, and then 
went a little way inland, where I 
discovered plenty of ripe dates and 
pomegranates. There were, I 
knew, two or three earthen pots 
in the boat; and, considering 
our circumstances, we breakfasted 
sumptuously. Baby, out of pure 
good nature, nothing more, took 
the liveliest interest in the pro- 
ceedings, clapping his little hands 
manfully ; and he was not half so 
disconcerted as we were when the 
black lobsters turned scarlet in the 
pot 

Watching Xoe narrowly, I could 
see that in spite of the entertain- 
ment Pip gave us, she was still 
very dull at heart. She could 
never keep a secret long, and soon 
she told me what was the matter. 

‘*I will never set foot on that 
miserable shore again, never !’’ she 
cried; and no more shall Pip. 
My mind is quite made up, Zit; 
nothing can shake it. Once for 
all, come what may, we must 
break with our past, if not for our 
own sakes, for baby’s. Those 
horrible, mean creatures are jeal- 
ous of him and his beauty and the 
joy we have in him. What are 
they to us or we to them? We 
will go on from island to island 
through the world, till even the 
very memory of them shall be left 

2T 
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so far behind that baby will never 
hear the taintest echo of it. 
Somewhere, Zit, we shall find a 
pleasant resting-place, where the 
past is all unknown, and where 
the beasts shall be as friendly and 
as gentle as they were at first; 
and there we will found our 
home.” 

There was much in what Xoe 
said. Indeed I had, or rather 
perhaps now I thought I had, 
turned it over in my mind during 
my morning stroll. I said no- 
thing of this. I only told her 
then, as I tell her still, that in all 
grave matters her thoughts and 
mine are the same. We agreed that 
Pip must never know anything of 
the misery and degradation of our 
past ; but that, as we were perfect- 
ly safe, we would halt here for a 
while and go on when we chose. 
Then, after a little fight, Xoe 
agreed that I should reconnoitre 
our old home when I could, so as 
to look after the horses and save 
what I was able from the wreck. 
After settling our future plans, we 
spent a very happy day, all the 
happier because it was one long 
picnic, in which we had to invent 
everything afresh. 

While Xoe and Pip were hav- 
ing their regular siesta, I cut down 
the shattered trunk of a curious 
old tree, the big hoHows in which 
were almost filled with honey- 
comb. The bees buzzed about 
me in swarms till I was nearly 
blinded. But, like the beasts at 
first, they were too much aston- 
ished to resent anything I did; 
and, indeed, it was not till years 
afterwards that I learnt to my 
cost how bees could sting. The 
fragrance of the honey, which had 
attracted my attention originally. 
was quite justified by its taste. 

I bore it off in triumph to the 
cave. I stole in quietly, so as not 
to disturb the siesta. But the 
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siesta was a noisy one. There was 
Xoe, half hidden in her long yellow 
hair, her cheeks flushed with 

ing, her eyes sparkling with 
crouching down at the further end 
of the hall ; and in the middle Pip, 
on his hands and his sturdy litile 
brown legs, was taking his after. 
noon lesson in crawling, or what 
ever one might term the vigorous 
method in which, by a series of 
little leaps and bounds and much 
laughing and shouting, he contrived 
to cover the ground. He had just 
started for Xoe when I came in, 
But he turned at once and crept 
lustily towards me, in spite of all 
her enticements. I broke off a 
tiny bit of honeycomb, and Pip 
gave a shout of decided approba- 
tion when he tasted it. 

‘©You are a cheat!”’ cried Xoe, 
pretending to be vexed, though in 
reality there was nothing she liked 
better than being cut out here by 
me. ‘‘ You are a cheat, sir, and, 
good gracious! what are you tempt- 
ing the poor innocent child to eat?” 
Then, in the very middle of her 
scolding, she too gave a cry of de- 
light. 

I was walking slowly before him, 
holding a great piece of honeycomb 
in front of me, and so anxious was 
Pip to get possession of it that he 
forgot all his terrors, balanced him- 
self on his little feet for a moment, 
and then toddled bravely after me. 
as I retreated. 

<< Don’t touch him, Zit!’’ cried 
Xoe, clapping her hands. ‘Let 
him fall if he must; it will only 
give him confidence, and he will 
pick himself up again. Make him 
run after you right down the hall.” 

After one or two preliminary 
tumbles, Pip actually accomplished 
this tremendous feat. We were 
both-astonished. 

‘«Well, you are wonderful crea- 
tures,”’ said Xoe, patting his head 
and mine impartially as we reached 
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her. ‘<1 never gave you credit for 
so much sense, Zit. Here have I 
been slaving away for weeks to- 
ether, trying to teach him to walk, 
and without thinking twice about 
jt you discover the way and rob 
me of all my glory. O Zit! Zit! 
Ishall never hear the last of this. 
Give me a bit of that yellow stuff! ”’ 

Pip toddled after her, just as 
prettily as he had done after me. 
Xoe was quite satisfied. 

«‘Isn’t he manly?’’ she cried. 
“Look how he puts his feet down 
and holds his hands out! Were 
you ever so proud of him before, 
Zit?” 

But Pip, judging by the way he 
crowed and shouted, was just as 
proud of himself as ever I or even 
his mother could be. To keep up 
old traditions, we took our dinner 
in the open. The afternoon was 
very still and warm. The blue sea 
ran merrily up the glittering floor 
of the little cove, and the waves, 
as they died away on the white 
sand at our feet, laughed and 
sparkled in the sunshine. One 
solitary bird on a tree somewhere 
far behind us trilled a passionate 
appeal to a mate who never 
answered. 

“How peaceful the world is, 
how beautiful, and what a con- 
trast to last night!’’ said Xoe, 
breaking a long spell of silence 


. and laying baby on my knee, as 


she only did when she was per- 


fectly content. 


‘Do you know why the world 
is beautiful? ’’ I answered. ‘* You 
make it beautiful, Xoe, you and 
Pip, and your great love for me. 
The place itself is nothing. A 
few hours ago, when I carried you 
over the sands, you thought that 
our happy days were over.”’ 

‘‘That is true,’’ said Xoe, slow- 
ly; ‘and yet it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Fancy baby walking to- 
day, of all the days in the year, 
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and fancy this being the very hap- 
piest day in the whole of my life 
since I met you first, Zit!’’ 

It was not often Xoe talked like 
this, and I began to feel quite 
sorry for the singing-bird behind 
us, whose mate could not hear 
what she was singing. 

‘*What is your idea of happi- 
ness?’’ asked Xoe, after another 
long pause, during which she had 
recovered possession of Pip. 

‘*A little wife, and a little 
child, and a little work,’’ I replied 
promptly, ‘‘and life in the open 
air beside the sea.” 

‘‘Why, you dear, simple old 
creature,” said Xoe, ‘‘you have 
got all that! Oh, I see! you are 
laying a little trap for me. Well, 
I was never happier than I am 
now; Jownit. But first thoughts 
are good thoughts. We will be 
happy here for a little. Then we 
will- go and be happy somewhere 
else. Look at baby yawning, Zit! 
That is because he can’t talk pro- 
perly, and he can’t forget that we 
were all up the whole of last night. 
It is delicious here in the twilight, 
but I really think we ought to go 
to bed early.’’ 

We had a long lazy night’s rest, 
but with the first grey streak of 
dawn we had another little fight. I 
wanted to run ashore before break- 
fast. Xoe wanted me to put off 
the trip for a day or two; and I 
knew what that meant. But as 
we had left all our property be- 
hind us, I stood firm, and Xoe and 
Pip had to content themselves 
with waving their hands from the 
great archway until their white 
figures disappeared in the distance. 

There was not the least cause 
for alarm. ‘The shore was thickly 
strewn with noisome carcasses, but 
not a sound was heard save from 
the flapping wings of the hideous 
vultures. 

I paddled straight up the river, 
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and fastened my boat beneath the 
clump of trees, of one of which it 
had been built. There were the 
same horrible traces of carnage 
round our banian-tree. Our home- 
stead had been trampled and dashed 
to pieces. But the storeroom had 
scarcely been touched, and while I 
was selecting what we needed for 
immediate use, I heard both the 
horses whinnying joyfully, not far 
off. They were delighted to see 
me again. 

To my astonishment they were 
not alone, but most affectionately 
watched and guarded by a creature 
something like one of those jackals, 
who had so often made night 
hideous. _He was, however, much 
hairier; and when he thrust his 
cold nose into my hand and looked 
up, I could see his wistful eyes 


were very mild and gentle, and 
that, in spite of his rugged coat 
and gaunt limbs, he had an ex- 
pression of extraordinary sagacity 


and benevolence. We became 
warm friends at once, and hence- 
forth he played an important part 
in my family life. Without his 
assistance, indeed, I should never 
have become a true husbandman, 
and the flocks and herds which 
now constitute our fortune would 
still have been a prey to the wild 
beasts of the forest. Xoe laughs 
at me when I tell her that for 
every leg of mutton and every 
cheese we eat, and every coat I 
wear, we have to thank our friend 
the dog. But it is true for all 
that. The animals in their way 
can exist happily enough without 
us. But without them we could 
never do mére than exist. 

In some way or other, which it 
was of course impossible to ascer- 
tain, this wise, rough, hairy brute 
had evidently saved the horses 
from the overwhelming attacks of 
the night before. Already they 
seemed almost as fond of him as 
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of Xoe; but when I turned, he 
left them at once and followed me 
closely, wagging his tail. Nothing, . 
however, could induce the horses 
to come up to the house. The 
evil surroundings were too much 
for them. Horses are, I think, 
more sensitive than even men here. 
I, at all events, had my work be. 
fore me, and could not afford to 
be squeamish. I carried out every- 
thing we wanted to the horses by 
degrees. Then I fastened a mighty 
load on each, and vastly pleased 
they were to be of service. 

We made our way down the 
pass without much difficulty. The 
huge rocks and tree-trunks with 
which I had filled it up, had been 
tossed hither and thither. Every- 
thing bore marks of wanton de- 
struction. Even the marble rocks, 
on which I had sketched and cut 
so many images of Xoe, had been © 
defaced and maltreated ; and, as if 
to mock us, cruel hands had traced 
grotesque and brutal figures all 
around. In everything I. recog- 
nised a ludicrous imitation of my 
own handiwork which was far from 
flattering, and it was easy so see 
that for a long time past we had 
been most carefully watched. I 
left the horses at the mouth of 
the river; and with my dog pion- 
eering the way in front, never far 
ahead, I started forthe boat. Then 
I took as large a load as I could 
safely carry. The dog leapt in on 
guard. I turned for a moment to 
the horses, who were looking at 
me very sadly with their big brown 
eyes. I patted and petted them 
for a little and pushed off. But 
this did not suit Xoe’s horse at all. 
He trotted into the sea. At first 
the broken water frightened him 
terribly, but he persevered till he 
had crossed the waves, and then 
he began to swim boldly after me. 
I did not know that horses could 
swim till then; but the distance 
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to the island was so great that I 
was afraid to try the experiment 
without adventitious aid. So I 
came back and cut down a few 
young cork-trees, which I fastened 
round them both in the manner of 
floats, and then with the horses in 
tow I started again. 

The tow-ropes were so long that 
my followers were easily able to 
get in advance of me, and for some 
time they actually dragged the boat 
along. But when they were tired 
Ihad good reason to thank my 
forethought in having provided 
them with floats. Before I reached 
the little cove I was nearly dead 
with fatigue. 

Xoe and Pip were still looking 
out from their archway. But, so 
far from having been there ever 
since I ieft, Xoe had such a num- 
ber of adventures to relate that 
she would scarcely listen to mine. 
Of course they both went into 
ecstasies over the horses. Then 
the dog, who had been waiting for 
a good opportunity of an introduc- 
tion, came up very humbly, and 
Xoe gave a loud shriek and rushed 
towards Pip. 

‘Zit!’ she cried as she ran, 
“vou have brought one of those 
horrible beasts over here. I will 
never forgive you, never! Help 
me to save Pip !”’ 

But Pip had already got both 
his little arms round the dog’s 


_ heck, and the dog was very gently 


licking his face. 

“He is eating Pip!’’ exclaimed 
Xoe; ‘‘look there!’’ And she 
tushed at the dog, who, without 
disturbing Pip in the least, very 
gravely offered Xoe a paw. She 
touched it for a second, and then 
fell back abashed. 
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‘¢Oh, what a wonderful child !’’ 
she said in a low voice. ‘‘He has 
tamed that awful monster already. 
Did you ever know anything like 
it, Zit? and do you think it will 
last? I really quite like the animal. 
What a gentle beast he is, and how 
wise, and what friends they are! 
Look at him! He is bringing Pip 
to me on his back !” 

Xoe nevertheless recovered pos- 
session of Pip as quickly as pos- 
sible. I lay down on one side of 
her, the dog on the other, and, 
completely reassured, she began an 
account of her day’s experiences, 
the first day since she had met 
me, as she said, that had been 
spent without the benefit of my 
cheerful society. She had begun 
by making a large grass-plaited sail 
for my boat. Then she made a 
pearl necklace for Pip, who, when 
she was engrossed in her work, 
took the opportunity of walking 
boldly out of doors. Xoe, of 
course, thought he had fallen over 
the rocks and been swept away by 
the sea. But Pip, who had an 
extraordinary sense of humour— 
something, so I thought, like my 
own—had only hidden his little 
body behind a huge cactus-leaf, 
and dried up all Xoe’s tears by 
crying, ‘* Peep ho!” They made 
friends again; and since then, af- 
ter various little culinary experi- 
ments, they had been occupied 
in looking out for me, Pip with 
his jewel necklace on, and very 
proud of it. 

After these thrilling tales, my 
own poor adventures were scarcely 
worth narrating. But the things 
I had brought with me _ were 
properly appreciated none the 
less. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Life on the island was, after all, 
nothing but a long delightful inter- 
lude. We both felt that, so we 
never treated it very seriously ; 
and without looking backward or 
forward, we tried to enjoy it to 
the uttermost. Xoe’s sail, about 
the merits of which I heard a good 
deal certainly, enabled me to go 
from island to island, and to visit 
the mainland whenI chose. Some- 
times Pip went with me, standing 
up like a little man all the time, 
firmly planted between my knees. 

We used to stop away for hours 
together, and somehow as I came 
to know Pip better I began to 
think that I had been quite wrong 
in the cruel thoughtless way I had 
treated all the animals. There is 
something very humanising in the 
frank society of a little child. I 
taught him almost all I knew, and 
marvellously quick he was at learn- 
ing. In a few months he had 
mastered a language thoroughly. 
He had learned to walk, and swim, 
and ride, and climb, and shoot; to 
stop crying when crying was no 
use; to go to sleep when he was 
bidden ; and to call the flowers, and 
beasts, and birds, and insects by 
their proper names. Finally, he 
knew as much about my poor in- 
ventions as I knew myself. Pip’s 
education was an education for 
both of us. Looking back now, 
I can say with the most absolute 
certainty that I learned far more 
from that child than ever I taught 
him. 

It had been one of Xoe’s first 
thoughts when I met her that I 
would take the business of killing 
things off her hands, and little 
Pip’s companionship somehow or 
other made me wish that I could 
now relegate this duty to some 
one else. I had constructed a fish- 


pond, and a turtle-pond, and an 
oyster-bed. Sometimes I had to 
do a little hunting for the larder. 
That could not be helped. But 
Pip was so fond of all living things 
who would let themselves be petted, 
that my old sporting instincts al- 
most died away. Nothing pleased 
us so much as when our forays to 
the mainland enabled us to bring 
back a couple of long-horned goats 
and their kids, some sheep and 
their lambs, a large-eyed gazelle, 
or a basketful of white rabbits or 
furry-legged fowls. And here I 
am bound to say the dog was most 
wonderfully useful. In a short 
time the island was peopled with 
animals, who day by day became 
more grateful for Pip’s kindness. 
Soon we had as much milk and 
as many eggs as we wanted, and 
wherever we went the friendly 
beasts came bounding towards us 
to be fed, or only petted, and all 
day long their voices sounded as 
blithe and clear and musical as the 
voices of the singing-birds with 
which all the trees now abounded. 
Xoe was inexpressibly delighted 
with the change, and she would 
have it that Pip’s plan was far 
more successful than mine. If I 
argued the question, she pointed 
quietly to the dog, who never left 
Pip for a moment, and growled 
even at us if we talked too loudly 
when his little master was sleeping. 
She delighted in our afternoon rides 
through our picturesque dominion, 
of which Pip was now the lord and 
master, with Xoe and myself and 
the dog for his humble adminis- 
trators. I used to lead the way, 
with. Pip sitting in front of me 
trying to coax my horse, now very 
fat and very lazy, out of his 
amble. Xoe followed after, intent 
on losing none of Pip’s ingemious 
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remarks. She was singularly quick 
at finding out his witty sayings; 
and when she repeated them to me 
from behind us, I often wondered 
at my own stupidity in not having 
detected them at first. When she 
and Pip happened to laugh together, 


-the dog used to trot eagerly from 


one to the other with a most ex- 
pressive and encouraging bark. 

But, between ourselves, I think 
Pip and I enjoyed our early morn- 
ing walk almost as much as the 
rides. At this time Xoe was busy 
with household duties, and we, as 
useless creatures, were free to do 
what we pleased. So we would 
start off hand in hand for a sandy 
pool we knew under a clump of 
overhanging trees. As Pip trotted 
beside me he would prattle away 
of all the great things he was going 
to do by-and-by—just as I had 
talked, but to myself, alas! in times 
long gone. ‘Then as he warmed up 
he would run off on that side or 
this, mowing down the tall plants 
with his little cane, and performing 
prodigies of valour on every big 
dandelion within reach. When we 
came to the blue sea he always 
made a pretence of running away, 
until I caught him and flung him 
in, to dive after him as he sank. 
In this way Pip soon learned to 
swim. And wonderfully pretty 
and chubby he looked, lying on his 
back in the cold fresh sea, laughing 
with delight, and splashing the 
white ripples at me or at the dog 
with his little hands and feet. 
Then we ran races home again, and 
Xoe was always on the look-out to 
cover the victor with kisses, and 
the victor as it happened, was al- 


_ Ways Pip. 


“You are spoiling that child!” 
Xoe used to say regularly every 
day, with the same fond look of 
admiration in hereyes. ‘‘ I thought 
Thad you pretty well in hand, but, 
Zit, you are a perfect slave to him.” 
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Pip always used to laugh out 
merrily at this, as if he knew, and 
I have no doubt he did, that I was 
not the only one who spoiled him. 
But Pip was a boy who could 
stand a good deal of spoiling before 
he was any the worse of it. Here 
Xoe and I were quite in accord, 
and we often talked this over 
quietly after we had tucked him 
up into his little white cot for his 
siesta. 

He was dressed just like me now, 
and he had in miniature everything 
I owned myself. His tiny hatch- 
ets had a rack beside my own. 
His little leather sandals, when 
they lay beside mine in the cave 
at night, made my feet seem ter- 
ribly clumsy and enormously big. 
He was a dead shot, too, with his 
little bow ; and as his arrows were, 
of course, all blunt at the point, 
for fear he might prick his fingers, 
it was a favourite amusement of 
the kids and lambs about to come 
up and be shot at. 

‘¢This really won’t do!” cried 
Xoe one afternoon, as, with Pip on 
my shoulder, I ran into the pretty 
little cave she kept as her own 
dressing-room, followed helter-skel- 
ter by half a colony of beasts and 
birds. ‘* This won’t do, Zit,’’ she 
continued, snatching Pip from me, 
and driving the whole tribe of his 
followers away with waving of 
handsand gentle imprecations, and 
a good deal of eager help from the 
dog. " 

3 What won’tdo, Xoe?’’ I asked, 
in the most profound astonishment. 
‘I never saw you looking prettier, 
or brighter, or happier, than you 
look now.” 

‘¢ That is exactly it,’’ said Xoe, 
trying to pucker up her dimpled 
cheeks into a woe-begone expres- 
sion. ‘‘ We are far too happy. Don’t 
you remember that you agreed we 
should be happy here for a little, 
and then go away and be happy 
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somewhere else. We are. forget- 
ting all that. I have never been 
near that wretched mainland since 
we left it, and I sit here and 
shiver all the time Pip is over 
there. We must think of his 
future, dear. We must see that 
he never suffers as we have suffered. 
We must be sure, beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt, that nothing of 
our past ever reaches him.”’ 

‘*T daresay you are right, Xoe.”’ 
I answered. ‘‘ But I really don’t 
think Pip would ever care two 
straws about the lot of them. You 
ought to have seen him kill that 
cobra yesterday morning.” 

‘«] have no patience with you, 
Zit,” said Xoe. ‘*The boy is as 
brave as he can be. Nothing 
frightens him. I daresay he will 
talk like you when he is as old as 
vou are. But you only talk like 
this because you are a man. You 
know nothing of the way in which 
those horrible creatures hate us. 
it takes a happy woman with her 
)ittle baby laughing and crowing 
in her arms to know that, and you 
were asleep when they were gib- 
bering all around us in the trees 
that awful evening. 1 saw them 
though, with their bony fingers 
and their narrow foreheads, and 
with jealousy, envy, malice, and 
all unspeakable meannesses glint- 
ing out of their small eyes. They 
hate us because we love each other 
dearly, and because Pip is as beau- 
tiful as our love itself, and because 
we are happy with a happiness 
quite unfathomable to them. That 
is all. So long as they feel their 
degradation like this, and their 
miserable inferiority, we can never 
hope to change them, Zit. You 
must kill them off or leave them 
to snarl away among themselves. 
But why should you kill them. off, 
poor wretches? Surely, you have 
ki led enough. And from what 
yuu told me of the mainland when 
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you went back to it, they are more 


noisome dead than alive. Look 
at Pip and think of them. Can 
we stretch too wide a gulf between 
the two?”’ 

Xoe’s face had become quite 
flushed and almost hard-set as she 
spoke, but her eyes were soft with 
tears when she looked towards Pip, 

‘« You are a dear good creature!” 
I cried. ‘‘I had forgotten how 
you suffered. We will go when 
you like.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Xoe. “It 
is best. But you are a dear good 
creature too, Zit, and much cleverer 
than I am. Anybody can bea 
mother, but it takes months of 
training to make a father, and I 
never thought you would get on 
with Pip as you. do. Sometimes 
he seems far fonder of you than of 
me. I wish you could only see 
how he imitates you when you are 
away. How he struts about like 
you, and tries to make himself 
look big, and talks in a deep low 
voice. Sometimes I am so amused 
that I answer him as if he really 
were you, Zit, and then he always 
ends, as I daresay you would like 
to, by giving me a regular scolding. 
You are both of you a little bit 
conceited, dear, and I tell you what 
—I am more conceited than either 
of you in having such a husband 
and such a son. If I want to go 
away, it is only because I feel that 
the great happiness we have here 
cannot possibly last.” 

So by degrees we built our boat, 
and building on a large scale was 
easy to me now, after all the boats 
I had made since we reached our 
island. So one gloomy morning 
we sailed away, our eyes full of 
tears for the friends we left be- 
hind, but our hearts beating 
bravely when we thought of the 
new home that was waiting for 
us somewhere beyond the 
and crimson glories of the sum 
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that had sunk far across the sea 
the night before. As soon as the 
big sail was set, I silently took 
the tiller from Xoe. I let the 
boat go with the wind, and it 
bore us out to sea, straight away 
fom our islands. But even the 

t sea itself was an_ illusion. 
It was only a broad gulf after all, 
hemmed in on either. side by tall 
black mountains, and towers, and 


- turrets, and columns of black rock, 


which, when the mid-day sun 
shone on them, changed to a sin- 
gular bright rose-colour. This I 
took as a good omen. I turned 
the boat boldly down the gulf, 
and we sailed on until we lost all 
record of time. 


It was rather odd, was it not, 
that my great-great-granddaughter 
should have taught me how to 
read and write. But here I am, 
nevertheless, finishing this brief 
record of our early days on a 
broad verandah overlooking a hill- 
gitt lake that was never so peace- 
ful, so sultry, so placid as it is 
just now. 

Work is over for the day. 
From the long stretches of yellow 
corn-fields the husbandmen and 
their lazy cattle are coming slowly 
home. Beside the huge brick fur- 
naces the hissing bronze is harden- 
ing into shape under the firm, wet 
sand, and white-robed girls, with 
great baskets of luscious fruit 
deftly poised upon their heads, 
are loitering to talk with the 
thirsty, grimy smelters. The car- 
penter’s adze and the weaver’s 
shuttle lie at last at rest, and all 
the idle gossips are laughing to- 
gether under the peepul tree by 
the well. The children in the 
village round about have just 
escaped from school, and are danc-° 
ing gaily down the street to the 
music of the panpipe and the lute. 
I had laid my reed-pen aside to 
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watch them, when Pip suddenly 
burst in, burly, tanned, stalwart 
and very determined, and for long 
years the ruler of us all. 

‘* Father !’’ he cried, ‘‘there has 
been another robbery in the vil- 
lage, and they all know the culprit 
as well as we do. They talked of 
expelling him last night. So long 
as you are with us our simple 
village life will last. But if we 
have ever to carry you away, 
father, to that dismal burning 
ghaut beside the lake, I shall be 
able to restrain them no longer. 
Men will turn against men, like 
those beasts you told me of long 
since, and we are so much cleverer 
than the beasts that the battle 
will be cruel indeed, and will not 
soon be over.”’ 

‘‘Hush, Pip !’”’ said Xoe, who 
had quietly come upon us. ‘‘ Don’t 
say such dreadful things to your 
father. Can’t you see that he is 
busy with his writing? You are 
always looking forward, Pip, and 
your father and I are always look- 
ing back. But you will never be 
half the man your father was if 
you let every petty squabble up- 
set you so. You should think of 
us a little; and just now, when I 
want to speak seriously to your 
father, I wish you would give them 
a hint that their panpiping would 
sound sweeter and far softer from 
the other side of the lake.” 

Pip kissed his mother gently, and 
went out to do her bidding. 

‘¢ Poor Pip!’’ said Xoe, when he 
had gone; ‘‘though he has not 
so much control] over the others as 
you have Zit, he has a wonderful 
control over himself. But I wish 
he would not talk about such dread- 
fully improbable things. How is 
the book getting on?’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘I am far ‘more afraid 
of that book of yours than of all 
Pip’s forebodings.”’ 

‘‘I won’t write another word 
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after to-night !’’ I cried firmly, 
rather glad of an excuse for the 
idleness that was fast growing upon 
me. ‘* Mypooroldreed-pen is worn 
down to a stump. Let me finish 
off this scroll, Xoe, and I will 
never touch papyrus again. How 
still it is to-night! Listen to the 
sheep-bells on the hillside, and look 
at the sultry mist slowly cover- 
ing the blue lake like a beautiful 
veil !”’ * 

But Xoe was still looking over 
my shoulder, giving my white hair 
a loving little pat, that always pre- 
sages a scolding. 

‘*You haven’t said anything 
about our origin, Zit?’’ she asked, 
very anxiously. ‘‘ You and | are 
proud, of course, of the way in 
which we have got on. But the 
children know nothing of our past, 
and why should we tell them ?’’ 

‘* Xoe,’’ I retorted, ‘‘you made 
our great-great - granddaughter 
teach me how to read and write, 
and it would not be fair on the 
child if I put down anything in 
black and white that is not really 
true.”’ 

‘*True and false my dear old 
Zit,”’ said Xoe, promptly, ‘‘ they 
are nothing more than my right 
and wrong of long ago. It all de- 


pends. The children are not like 
me. They take everything far 
more seriously. I know all you 
old stories by heart. I love them 
just as I love the trees in oy 
garden, because I have watched 
them grow. But they believe 
everything as you tell it. 

all believe every word of your 
famous bear-story. Why should 
we degrade them so terribly with 
the tale of our mean origin? 

are what they are, thanks to 
us; let them thank us for ever. 
more.”’ 

‘*IT have written down every. 
thing, Xoe,’’ I said, very tenderly 
kissing her hand, ‘* because I owe 
everything to you, and I cannot 
for the life of me help saying s0. 
Still, nobody but you can read 
my writing, so it does not really 
matter. ”’ 

‘¢ That is true,’’ said Xoe, dubi- 
ously ; and, of course, you always 
know best, Zit.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you think so, at 
last, Xoe,’’ I cried, intensely grati- 
fied ; ‘* but why have you never 
owned it before ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I am not quite sure 
of it now,’’ answered Xoe. And 
oh, I do wish you had never writ- 
ten that wretched book !” 
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THE STATE’S EMINENT DOMAIN. 


In these days, when doctrines 
of Ransom and Restitution are 
being openly taught to the New 
Democracy by the apostles of 
“Progress,” it is idle to hide from 
ourselves that many of the most 
«fundamental laws’’ are likely soon 
to be put upon their trial, if not 
given a short shrift. But scarcely 
les dangerous to the common-weal 
than these and the like reckless 
theories are subtle attempts to 
throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, by giving to the most arbi- 
trary dogmas a colour of legality. 
The British public have a profound 
respect for the law, and it is only 
necessary to persuade them that 
any principle has a legal basis to 
render it comparatively easy to 
cheat them into believing in its 
economic soundness. In the ab- 
sence, then, of any great present 
encouragement to persevere in the 
empty promulgation of such teach- 
ingas ‘‘ the rights of man’”’ and the 
like, many advanced politicians are 
now busying themselves with re- 
commending the application of the 
American doctrine of the State’s 
Eminent Domain in various direc- 
tions and for various purposes in 
this country. _The theory of Emi- 
nent Domain arises so easily out 


of the notion of State Supremacy, . 


that the new departure is instruc- 
tive as an illustration of Radical 
tactics. It may, then, not be un- 
interesting to consider the princi- 
ples upon which this fiction of the 
American jurists is founded. It 
has been enunciated in the follow- 
Igterms: ‘‘ There exists in every 
sovereignty the rightful authority 
to appropriate and control individ- 


ual property for the public benefit, 


as the public safety, necessity, con- 
venience, or welfare may demand.”’ 


It is needless to point out the 
consequences which would result, 
in view of the analogous theory 
of Reservation from the  unre- 
strained application of such a 
principle. Nor is it very sur- 
prising that the lawyers of the 
United States should have fenced 
it round with such a multiplicity 
of juridical restrictions, since other- 
wise private property in America 
would have been wholly at the 
mercy of the Legislature. Yet 
some of our doctrinaire politicians, 
fired with a new-born zeal for the 
public welfare, have hailed the 
doctrine (of the existence of whieh 
it seems they have only lately 
heard) as a godsend, and not with- 
out reason, since it enables them 
to pose as the apostles of a pro- 
gressive jurisprudence instead of 
chartered plunder. Of the whole- 
sale attempts which are being 


‘made to Americanise our institu- 


tions, none are more dangerous 
than those which seek to tinker 
the Constitution after the American 
pattern. It cannot be too often 
stated that there is little in com- 
mon between the rules of constitu- 
tional law in the two countries, 
and that principles which are well 
adapted to the one are wholly un- 
suited to the other. The Consti- 
tution of the United States as a 
whole, and those of the States in. 
dividually, precisely defined as they 
are in written instruments which 
have been respectively agreed upon 
as the absolute rule of decision for 
the Federal and State Legisla- 
tures, are not elastic. The recipro- 
cal rights and duties of State and 
citizen are narrowly defined, and 
any infringement of them, even by 
the direct action of the Legisla- 
ture, whether Federal or State, is 
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unconstitutional, and as such is 
set aside as soon as it is brought 
before the Courts. Consequently 
certain of the rights of citizenship, 
whether relating to person or 
property, or arising under con- 
tracts, could not be _ interfered 
with against the will of the pos- 
sessor even by the supreme autho- 
rity. As a necessary result, in 


many cases enterprises of great 
public utility were prevented by 


private constitutional rights; and 
in order to get over the difficulty 
without touching the Constitu- 
tion, the United States politicians 
coined the theory of Eminent Do- 
main, which gave the State the 
necessary powers of interference 
with private property. In its be- 
ginnings, then, the doctrine was 
purely artificial. It was an at- 
tempt to engraft some of the ele- 
ments of sovereignty upon the 
States, notwithstanding the limi- 
tations of their Constitutions, and 
was expressly adapted to the needs 
of the State Governments, which 
are charged under the American 
system with the regulation of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities 
of their citizens, so as to give 
them the power of fulfilling their 
public functions ; while for national 
purposes it was decided that the 
National Government could also 
exercise it within all the States of 
the Union. 

Broadly speaking, then, almost 
throughout the United States, the 
right of Eminent Domain can be 
so applied as to justify any act 
of appropriation or expropriation, 
however arbitrary, upon the sole 
ground of ‘‘ public convenience.’’ 
It is, for instance, only necessary 
to determine that any property of 
any description is required for 
‘«public. purposes’? to oust pro 
tanto all private rights. ‘‘ Every 
description of property,’’ it has 
been declared, ‘‘which may be- 
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i 
come necessary for the public tise, 
and which the Government cap. 
not appropriate under any other 
recognised right, is subject to be 
seized and appropriated uhder the 
right of Eminent Domain.” Ap¢ 
again, ‘‘the right to appropriate 
private property to public tgs 
lies dormant in the State unt] 
legislative action is adopted, point. 
ing out the occasions, the 
conditions, and agencies for its 
appropriation.”” These enuncia. 
tions might be indefinitely multi. 
plied ; but the above are sufficient 
to show that the crude theory is 
only rendered tolerable by the sub. 
stantial qualifications under which 
its application has come to bk 
restricted by the American Courts, 
Eminent Domain is a tremendous 
legal dogma. Not only is it m- 
restricted, but it is indefeasible. 
Even the State, it is argued, can- 
not barter away the power, or 
preclude itself from exercising it. 
The grant of exclusive privileges, 
for instance, is only made subject 
to it; and even an express agree 
ment ina charter, that the power 
of Eminent Domain should not 
be so exercised as to infringe the 
franchise granted by the charter, 
has ‘itself been held to be neces- 
sarily liable to be appropriated, if 







occasion require, under the right, , 


a deduction which, to use the 
familiar and expressive language 
of Euclid, is absurd. We have 
already pointed out that it has 
been held by the American judges 
that every species of property 
which may become necessary for 
the public use is liable to be seized 
under this right. Thus lands for 
the public ways; buildings which 
for any reason it is necessary t0 
take or destroy for the public good; 
streams of water, when 
for public purposes ; and, generally, 
legal and equitable rights of “ate 
description, can be so appropriated. 
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Money alone is excepted; although 
it seems that even money can be 
taken under it as an enforced loan, 
which can be justified in time of 
extreme peril, where neither the 
qedit of the Government nor the 

of taxation could be made 
wailable. And besides these and 
the like private rights, even public 
privileges, such as corporate fran- 
chises, have been held to be liable 
to forfeiture under this extraor- 
dinary doctrine. ‘‘ Policy,” it has 
been urged, ‘‘as well as law, re- 
quires that a grant for one pub- 
lic purpose must yield to another 
more urgent and important.’’ But 
the purposes for which the right 
may be exercised have come to be 
more and more strictly limited, and 
itis of importance to notice that it 
has been decided all over the States 
that they must be strictly ‘public 

.’ The Courts and the 
legislatures have, it is needless to 
remark, for many years been en- 
gaged in one incessant conflict as 
to those purposes and uses which 
aeto be deemed ‘‘ public.”” << If 
the public interest,’’ runs one 
authoritative exposition, ‘‘can be 
inany way promoted by the taking 
of private property, it must rest in 
the wisdom of the Legislature to 
determine whether the benefit to 
the public will be of sufficient im- 
portance to render it expedient for 
them to exercise the right of Emi- 
nent Domain, and to authorise an 
interference with the private rights 
of individuals for that purpose.’’ 
It is, then, not surprising that 
under the action of many of the 
Sate Legislatures the liberal exer- 
tse of this doctrine in its crude 
form should have rendered private 
nights dangerously insecure. So, 
order to meet the evil, the Courts 
lave gradually come to extend 
the peculiar controlling power 
vhich they possess over the actions 
of the Legislature, until by degrees 
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they have built up a ratio decidendi 
which has to a large extent ob- 
viated the dangerous elasticity of 
the original rule. Of course in 
many cases there is no room for 
doubt. Public highways, turnpike 
roads, and canals, wharves, basins, 
ferries, and the like, have all long 
been admittedly ‘public uses,” 
which justify the expropriation of 
private individuals. But it has 
been held not to be within the 
powers of the State Governments 
to appropriate wild lands in order 
to cultivate them; or low lands in 
order to drain them; or buildings 
merely because they are dilapidated, 
—and soon. Then in the infancy 
of many of the States the right 
was exercised in order to establish 
public mills, which were required 
to grind in turn for all comers at 
regulated tolls. So long as water 
was the chief motive power, it was 
often found requisite to appropriate 
the lands required for the erection 
of a dam, or to give compulsory 
powers for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary supply. The rights 
granted under these Flowage Acts 
were described by one Chief-Justice 
as ‘‘granted for the better use of 
the water-power, upon considera- 
tions of general policy and the 
geueral good.’’ But in the State 
of New York, Eminent Domain has 
never been exercised in favour 
of mills of any kind; and there is 
a well-known dictum to the effect 
that ‘‘sites for steam-engines, 
hotels, churches, and other public 
conveniences might as well be 
taken, by the exercise of this ex- 
traordinary power,’’—a deduction 
which certainly commends itself to 
one’s common-sense. But frequent 
attempts to use the power colour- 
ably for private advantage rather 
than for public good led to judicial 
declarations that it is not — 

tent to the Legislature to take 
the property of one individual and 
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pass it over to another, without 
reference to the uses to which it is 
tobe applied. ‘‘ The right of Emi- 
nent Domain,”’ runs a well-known 
decision, ‘‘does not imply a right 
in the sovereign power to take the 
property of one citizen and trans- 
fer it to another, even for a full 
compensation, where the public in- 
terest will be in no way promoted 
by such transfer.” Thus the Leg- 
islature cannot authorise private 
roads to be made across the lands 
of unwilling owners, and so on. 
Nor is it sufficient that the public 
should be incidentally benefited, a 
distinction which is well worthy 
of attention. 

In the same way very valuable 
restrictions have come into force as 
to the quantity of property which 
may be taken, and it has now been 
finally settled that this-can only be 
decided by a suitable and independ- 
ent tribunal, and the Courts have 
laid down generally that no more 
can be taken than is required by 
the necessities of the case. Thus, 
‘“if only a part be needed, the tak- 
ing of the whole is not justified.”’ 
Attempts have often been made to 
appropriate, for instance, the whole 
of a valuable site, where only a 
small part was required for the 
ostensible public purpose; but the 
judges have so far stoutly defended 
the rights of individuals, and have 
declined to allow such spoliation 
under the thinly veiled guise of 
public convenience. In all cases 
the test to be applied is whether 
the taking is by the public, the use 
by the public, and the accruing 
benefit shared by the public. It 
was long contended that it rested 
exclusively with the Legislature to 
decide, in the first instance, as to 
the necessity for the taking; that 
none of the parties interested had 
any right to be heard on the ques- 
tion, unless the State Constitution 
expressly conferred such right as an 


incident of citizenship; and that 
a reference to any tribunal 

this point was of favour and not 
of right. But it was soon found 
necessary, in order to give effect 
to the constitutional limitations 
which the acts of the Legislatures 
of the States are restrained, to allow 


a final decision as to whether the 


appropriation possesses any ade. 
quate element of public utility to 
be a question for an independent 
tribunal. It has been argued that 
the mere authorising of the taking 
of private property for a public use 
involves the inference that such 
property shall not be taken from 
the owner without his consent for 
any other use, and in practice it 
was found that this immunity 
could only be secured through the 
Courts. Here is a remarkable de- 
cision in this connection: “The 
possession and exercise of such a 
power would be incompatible with 
the nature and object of all govern- 
ment; for it being admitted that a 
chief end for which government is 
instituted is that every man may 
enjoy his own, it follows necessar- 
ily that the rightful exercise of a 
power by the Government of tak- 
ing arbitrarily from any man-what 
is his own for the purpose of giving 
it to another, would subvert the 
very foundation principle upon 
which the Government was orgal- 
ised, and dissolve the political com- 
munity into its original chaotic 
elements.” And again, in the 
words of a Virginian Chief-Justice: 
‘<Liberty itself consists essential- 
ly as well in the security of pri- 
vate property as of the persons of 
individuals; and this security of 
private property is one of the pri- 
mary objects of civil government, 


which our ancestors, in framing. 
our Constitution, intended to se- 


cure to themselves and their pos- 
terity, effectually and for ever. 
As regards the principle of com- 
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nsation, too, the American Courts 
have exercised the most wholesome 
influence. An Act.which provides 
no means of ascertaining and pay- 
ing compensation, for instance, is 
invalid, and the owner is remitted 
to his remedy under the ordinary 
law. But the fifth article of the 
Constitution of the United States 

vides that private property 
shall not be taken for the public 
we without compensation, a fact 
which we commend to the study of 
Radical reformers. Hence it is a 

imary requisite to the exercise 
of the right of Eminent Domain 
that compensation should be made, 
notwithstanding the theory that it 
isareserved right, subject to which 
all property is holden. ‘This serves 
toindicate the distinction between 
the exercises of the right of Eminent 
Domain and Taxation. In the for- 
mer case the citizen is compelled to 
surrender to the public something 
beyond his due proportion for the 


public benefit, so that the benefit 
and protection he receives from the 
Government are not a sufficient 


compensation; for these benefits 
are equivalent to the taxes he pays, 
and the other public burdens he 
assumes in common with the com- 
munity at large. Compensation 
must, too, it has been held, be 
pecuniary, and very precise rules 
have been framed for estimating its 
amount. But while these differ 
according to the particular features 
of each case, they are now for the 
most part conspicuously fair. It is, 
for example, not necessary that the 
Property in question should be 
appropriated in whole or in part, 
for the right to accrue to the 
owner. If its value be destroyed 
seriously impaired, the taking 
i held to be complete, and the 
tight to compensation becomes in- 

ible. But it is, on the other 
hand, quite settled that the mere 
exercise of the right without injury 
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does not entitle any one ‘o com- 
pensation, and there is no remedy 
unless the owner is, at least, de- 
prived of the ordinary use of his 
property. The later decisions of 
the State Courts, moreover, show a 
leaning to give fuller protection to 
vested interests, and any intrench- 
ment upon the constitutional rights 
of citizens is now rigidly repressed. 
Thus, in New York State, com- 
pensation must be ascertained by 
a jury, and an attempt on the part 
of the Legislature to abrogate this 
privilege was avoided, because un- 
constitutional. Again, in Texas, 
the Legislature lately sought to give 
cities the right to appoint ‘three 
disinterested freeholders”’ to assess 
the amount of compensation to be 
paid to landowners whose property 
was appropriated ; but the Act was 
at once annulled by the Courts as 
a breach of the Texan Constitu- 
tion. 

These considerations will suffice 
to show that a large body of law 
has grown up in the United States 
side by side with this remarkable 
theory; and that when the State 
Legislatures have sought to ex- 
ercise the powers, which have thus 
been created, tyrannically, the 
State Courts have asserted their 
jurisdiction, and have constituted 
themselves into regular revising 
tribunals of the proceedings of the 
Legislatures, in the same way as the 
Supreme Court adjudicates upon 
the constitutional validity of the 
Acts of Congress. The result is 
a discreditable conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, and a regrettable depreciation 
of the prestige of the legislative 
authority. The American Law Re- 
ports are filled with a multiplicity 
of decisions upon innumerable pro- 
blems in constitutional law; which 
owe their existence to this intri- 
cate doctrine. But the least con- 
sideration of the powers which 
could be exercised by a corrupt 
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Legislature under the pretence of 
Eminent Domain will convince 
most people that it is a fortunate 
thing for the stability, such as it 
is, of American institutions, that 
the judicial can control the legis- 
lative authority. There are ad- 
vantages in a written Constitu- 
tion. 

It may, then, be hoped that the 
attempts which are being made 
to give the doctrine of Eminent 
Domain practical application in 
this country will be narrowly 
watched, in the interests both of 
the Constitution and of the rights 
of property. In England, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, the 
Courts have no jurisdiction to 
review the powers of Parliament, 
which are ‘‘so transcendent and 
absolute that they cannot be con- 
fined, either for causes or persons, 
within any bounds.’’ It has been 
over and over again decided that 
it is the function of the Courts 
‘*to declare and not to make the 
law.”’ It is only where there is 
an ambiguity in the meaning of 
an Act of Parliament that the 


judges will apply their own rules. 


of interpretation. In all cases 
where the rights of individuals 
are affected, these are perfectly 
well understood. Thus they will 
not, unless it is indisputably the 
intention of the Legislature, so 
construe an Act as to deprive 
persons of their estates. So where 
an Act is capable of two construc- 
tions, one of which will have the 
effect of destroying the property 
of large numbers of the com- 
munity, and the other will not, 
the rule of construction is that the 
Legislature intended the latter to 
be applied to it. But, it may be 
added, even if direct confiscation 
were intended, the Courts would 
not shrink from enforcing it, and 
would have no other alternative. 
In this connection Mr Gladstone 


was appropriately emphatic in his — 


speech on April 8th on the Home 
Rule Bill. He dwelt with 

unction upon ‘the peculiarities 
of the British Constitution” with 
regard to ‘‘the absolute suprem- 
acy of Parliament.’’ ‘‘ We have,” 
he said, ‘‘a Parliament to the 
power of which there are no limits 


whatever, except such as human . 


nature in a divinely ordained con- 
dition of things imposes.”’ The 
occasion gives the remainder an 
added significance. It is well to 
remember that persons may be in- 
jured by an Act, and have no 
legal or other remedy than an 
appeal to the Legislature. Nor, 
moreover, have these cases been 
few or far between. But the 
rules upon which Parliament has 
acted in granting and exercising 
compuisory powers are very clear, 
Claims to compensation have been 
tacitly or expressly acknowledged 
wherever rights of action have been 
taken away by the Legislature. 
This has been clearly laid down 
by the late Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn in the New River Company 
v. Johnson: ‘‘ The recent decisions 
have fully established the prin- 
ciple, which is also in accordance 
with common-sense, that Acts of 
Parliament which give to: parties 
injured a right to compensation 
must be taken to mean that, while 
they confer powers of compulsory 
interference with the rights of pro- 
perty, and take away from the 
owners of property the right to 
bring actions, they provide that 
parties injured by the exercise of 
those powers shall not be damni- 
fied by being deprived of their 
right of action ; and, correlatively, 
that persons shall have no right 
to compensation unless the injury 


which they would have sustained 


by the exercise of the powers is 
such as would have been action 
able.”’ In all these transactions, 
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too, the public has only been 
by Parliament in the posi- 

tion of a purchaser. Although 
somewhat obscurely, it has further 
been contended that since the nec- 
powers can only be granted 

the concurrent act of the three 
estates of the realm, consent is 
to be assumed on the part of each 
individual citizen. The doctrine 
of a reserved power in the State 
toarbitrarily dispropriate individ- 
uals for the benefit of other indi- 
viduals, possesses so far no legal 
sanction, although it is within the 
power of Parliament to put it into 
practice. We are on the eve of a 
revolution in fundamentals. The 
Allotments and Small Holdings 
Bill, for instance, goes very far 
inthis direction. Many Radicals 
seem to be solely engaged in seek- 
ing to take the root out of things, 
and the principles of private own- 
ership are likely before long to be 
rudely tested. It is, then, well 


for the public to be on their guard 
against so-called American models. 
In England the doctrine of Emi- 
nent Domain would give the colour 
oflegality to the most outrageous 
schemes of public and private 


plunder. Such a system, without 
amy of those constitutional limi- 
tations by which its application 
is circumscribed in the United 
States, would be pregnant with 
mischief, would utterly destroy 
individual right, and leave’ all 
distinctions between meum and 
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tuum at the mercy of the State 
and the creatures of the State. 
We have no such protection even 
as that afforded by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which 
renders the right to compensation 
indefeasible. Charta, it is 
true, has declared that no freeman 
shall be disseized or divested of 
his liberties or free customs but 
by the judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land; and there 
are many old statutes which pro- 
vide that no man’s lands shall be 
seized into the king’s hands against 
the Great Charter and the law 
of the land. But an Act of 
Parliament is ‘‘the law of the 
land,’’ and anything, as we all 
know, can be done by Act of Par- 
liament. It is one thing to set 
aside the ordinary law upon well 
understuod conditions, and another 
for the State to delegate the posses- 
sion of legal powers of confiscation. 
It cannot, then, be too carefully 
borne in mind that if Eminent 
Domain become an accepted prin- 
ciple in this country, it will be 
essential in the interests of private 
ownership that independent tri- 
bunals should be given a control 
over its application. No other al- 
ternative, it is to be feared, would 
be possible, unless we are prepared 
to bid good-bye altogether to the 
fundamental maxim of law and 
equity that it is ‘‘the public in- 
terest to protect the rights of 
individuals.’’ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


‘* Corruptio optimi pessima,”’ 
was Mrs Brockley’s comment to 
her daughter and Stephen when 
she had finished her account of the 
interview. ‘‘Who would believe 
in the existence of such a brute? 
And a gentleman by birth, too. 
And I to have held all my life that 
there was so much in blood and 
breeding.”’ 

The indignant lady’s first step, 
after leaving Mr Rorke, had been 
to return to Mrs Millerby, with a 
view to explaining her abrupt de- 
parture. Mrs Millerby had gone, 
and her next step was to search 
for her daughter. ‘‘ We must hold 
a council of war,’’ she said, when 
she had found Mrs Rorke and 
Stephen. ‘‘Mr Millerby, I am 
sure, will help us if he can. We 
have nothing ‘to conceal from him.”’ 
And the above was the conclusion 
of her opening statement of the 
business of the council. 

A good thing gone wrong—a 
gentleman emancipated from the 
restraint of honour—there is noth- 
ing worse in human nature. Mrs 
Brockley was right. There were 
men present at the great scientific 
gathering who could have support- 
ed the old saw with the results of 
modern observation, and talked by 
the hour of the degeneration of 
complex types. In the line of the 
most beautiful and complex organ- 
isms—the law holds in plant-life 
as well as in animals—you find in- 
dividual instances of hideous defor- 
mity, backslidings to uglier forms 
than the organism started from in 
the race of development. There 


are not many better types of man © 


to be found than a sound-hearted 
English gentleman; but such a 


type can only flourish in certain 
conditions, and in the absence of 
these conditions there are iney. 
itably many individual cases of 
moral degeneracy. A worse case 
could not easily have been found 
than Mr Darby Rorke. 

‘¢A gentleman by birth, too!” 
This was Mrs Brockley’s indignant 
exclamation to her council. But 
what was to be done? Were 
helpless in Mr Rorke’s hands? 
Stephen made a suggestion as soon 
as the voluble bearer of the bad 


news gave him a chance of speak- 


ing. It was that they should leave 
it all to him. 

‘‘It is not so bad as it seems, 
afterall. Mr Rorke’s coming may, 
in fact, be a help to us. Our great 
object is to get Tom to give up 
this extraordinary freak and 
away ; and he can hardly help tak- 
ing fright now.”’ 

This was excellent sense, and it 
soothed Mrs Brockley to find that 
Stephen took so calm a view of the 
situation ; but she was too excited 
to see it at first. What weighed 
on her most was the fear of having 
her son put in prison as a swindler. 
This was too alarming a prospect to 
be looked at coolly. 

‘¢ But I thought Tom had gone 
away,’’ she said. 

‘¢Yes,”’ said Stephen; ‘he has 
left Slagsalve ; but we don’t know 
for certain that he has left Eng- 
land, and it is just possible that 
he may come back here. But you 
leave him to me now. I think J 


can have no difficulty in persuad- - 


ing him now.”’ 

Stephen had heard from Quickset 
that the Count had gone to Lon- 
don on urgent business, and he 
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had told his friends this to tran- 
yillise them, without mentioning 
that Quickset had also told him of 
the Count’s proposed return on 
Thursday evening. He had rather 
given them to understand that Tom 
must have taken fright at his pro- 
| for an interview. 

« But what if Rorke should ar- 
rest him at once ?”’ said Mrs Brock- 
ley. ‘‘I do hope he will not come 
back. Oh that I knew how to 
warn him ! Could we not telegraph 
somewhere ? Could we not tele- 
graph to his hotel ? He is sure to 
be there.” 

“JT don’t think there is any fear 
of immediate arrest,’’ said Stephen. 
“That must be all bluster.’’ 

“Do you think so ?’”’ cried Mrs 
Brockley. ‘‘I am so glad to hear 
you say so. That is just what I 


told him. But he laughed at me. 
He spoke of being swindled him- 
self.”’ 

“That could not have been by 


personating Count Ramassy.”’ 

“Of course not,’’ cried Mrs 
Brockley ; ‘‘ of course not.”’ 

“T think you may keep your 
minds easy about that, even if he 
should come back.’’ 

“ Perhaps it would be best after 
all that he should come back ; that 
is,.if he has not left England alto- 
gether, because then you would see 
him.” 

“ Precisely,”’ said Stephen. 

“As for his other treat,’’ said 
Mrs Brockley, ‘‘that can only 
bring disgrace on himself.”’ 

“JT should say so,’”’ answered 
Stephen, warmly. The truth was 
that Mr Rorke’s threat to sue for 
adivorce did not give him as much 
pain as sympathy with the perse- 
cuted woman would have demand- 
ed. His main regret was that the 
man had no case. But this part 
of Mr Rorke’s scheme of persecu- 
tion was a delicate subject to dis- 
cuss, so he turned it off by saying: 
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‘¢ And now that we have held our 
council and got everything ready 
against the enemy, let us go and 
have some luncheon.” 

On their way to the refreshment 
rooms, they met Grace Quickset 
and Adam Napier. ‘‘Isn’t she a 
bright girl ?”’ said Mrs Rorke.. - 

‘* A little too small for my taste,’’ 
her mother said; ‘‘ but there is 
something fetching about her. 
Yes, a bright little thing; and 
she and her companion seem to 
be on very good terms.”’ 

‘¢T wonder if I should say any- 
thing to warn her,” said Mrs 
Rorke to Stephen in a low tone. 
‘The one thing that haunts me 
in this sad business is that Tom 
may have imposed on her. We 
don’t know what may happen. I 
think it is my duty to warn her.”’ 

‘*Do,”’ he said. ‘‘I will stop 
Napier for a minute or two.’ It 
struck him as Miss Quickset came 
nearer, and he caught her eye, that 
there was something forced in the 
animation with which she was con- 
versing with Napier. 

But it was not an easy matter 
for Mrs Rorke to carry out her 


‘purpose. As soon as Stephen had 


drawn off Napier, Mrs Brockley 
took the lead with her usual volu- 
bility, her sanguine mind now com- 
pletely recovered from the alarm 
produced by Mr Rorke, nothing 
remaining from that incident but 
a somewhat increased degree of 
excitability. 

‘‘T hope you are enjoying the 
meeting, my dear. Of course you 
are quite the belle of the assembly, 
and your father such a leading 
figure too! It must be very 
pleasant to be made so much cf. 
But you don’t stop in Norport 
for the meeting ?”’ 

‘*No; we go up and down every 
day from Slagsalve. The trains 
are so convenient—almost as many 
of them as on the Underground.’ 
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‘*T am sure I wonder that any- 
body can live in this smoky atmo- 
sphere. You must be quite gay 
and brilliant down by the sea— 
quite a meeting by yourselves ; for 
many of the members must do as 
you do. It is so much pleasanter 
than stopping here. We are a 
good way out of the smoke, though 
we have a splendid view of it from 
a distance.” 

‘I believe you have Count 
Ramassy with you at Slagsalve,”’ 
said Mrs Rorke, striking in 
abruptly when her voluble mother 
paused for breath. 

The remark was so abrupt that 
Grace was not a little confused, 
and stammered out simply—‘‘ Yes ; 
but he has gone to London. He 
has made some immense sum of 
money on the Stock Exchange, I 
believe, and has gone to London 
to see about it.”’ 

The mention of the Count’s 
name and this news about him 
struck Mrs Brockley dumb, and 
she walked a few paces forward 
to conceal her emotion, which 
gave Mrs Rorke an opportunity 
of saying hurriedly—‘‘ You must 
pardon me for being so abrupt, 
and.you must not think me in- 
trusive for what I say, but I must 
warn you seriously against this 
Count. Do not trust what he 
says. He is not to be trusted. I 
don’t suppose the warning is neces- 
sary. Forgive me. It is my in- 
terest in you that makes me speak. 
I cannot say everything here that 
I should like to say.” 

With this they parted. If 
Grace’s merriment was ~forced 
before, she was now too much 
disturbed to be capable even of 
the pretence of interest in her 
companion’s conversation, 
after a few of his best witticisms 
had fallen flat, he gave it up, 
much wondering what had hap- 
pened. She was disturbed and 
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and. 


inclined to be angry. Why should 
everybody interfere with her jp 
this way? Mrs Rorke, whom she 
hardly knew? What was the 
meaning of this mysterious warp.. 
ing ? and why should Mrs Rorke 
warn her ? Was she in love with 
him, and had she shown it? She 
blushed at the thought. She wa 
not in love with him. He rathe 
frightened her at-times. She only 
found him an interesting study, 
She would trust him no farther 
than. she pleased. She needed 
nobody to warn her. Then she 
thought of Fanny’s insinuations 
about something between him and 
Mrs Rorke. But from this her 
thoughts passed quickly to Fanny's 
own conduct and Hugh Millerby’s. 
Napier and she had met them in 
the morning, and Hugh had looked 
at her in such a way that she knew 
at once that he was still in love 
with her. Unspoken apology and 
wistful regret were plain in his 
countenance, and she laughed to 
think of the comic contrast be- 
tween his appearance and Fanny's 
radiant looks of triumph. She 
had thought it more than once 
since they met, and always she 
laughed inwardly, but with a cer- 
tain amount of pity for him, and a 
touch of remorse on her own side. 
He did not look happy. Was she 
in love with him? She did not 
think she was; but she liked him 
well enough to wish him to be 
happy. With so many thoughts 
to occupy her mind, it was no 
wonder that Adam Napier found 
her a somewhat inattentive listener, 
and not apt at reply. 

Meantime the other party passed 
on, and Mrs Rorke was taken 
sharply to task by her mother 
for her hints about the Count. 
‘The susceptible mother had heard 
enough to make her insist upon 
knowing the whole, and she was 
very angry with Cecilia for saying 
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anything that might bring her son 
jnto danger. ‘The son was natu- 
rally the mother’s first thought. 
Why could she not wait till he 
went away? They were sure of 

ing him to go quietly now. 

Why should his safety be im- 

illed for the sake of a chit of a 
irl who was perfectly able to take 
care of herself? It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that this rumour of a 
fortune that he had made disposed 
Mrs Brockley to think, after all 
his sins, that he was a good enough 
match for anybody. She was quite 
on his side again, quite hopeful 
about him, and she took her 
daughter sharply to task. But 
Stephen strongly backed up Mrs 
Rorke. The mother’s blind par- 
tiality and injustice annoyed him. 
He was quite willing to believe 
that it was a youthful freak this 
personation; but if the foolish 
youth persisted in it as he was 


doing, he did not deserve so much 
consideration, and those who knew 


owed it to themselves to stop 
any mischief they could prevent. 
Stephen indicated this to Mrs 
Brockley with as much delicacy 
ashe could, to avoid hurting her 
feelings, and she was silenced if 
hot convinced. 
_ After lunch they ment to hear a 
paper in one of the sections, Mrs 
Brockley still bent on making the 
most of this grand opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge; but she 
soon complained of a headache, 
and Stephen saw them home to 
Hardhill. He had to return in 
the evening on the chance of meet- 
ing Count Ramassy, but he would 
be the better he said, when Mrs 
Brockley protested against his com- 
ing so far, for a breath of: the fresh 
country air to steady his nerves. 
They had not expected to find 
anybody at Hardhill when they 
arived, it being yet early in the 
afternoon ; but there was a sound 
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of discussion in the drawing-room 
as they .entered, and they heard 
the voice of Miss Douglas say 
in distinct tones, ‘Much better 
burn it.”” Mrs Brockley took in 
the situation at a glance, and 
dashed into the thick of what 
proved a very pretty fray. 

Mrs Millerby was there, and 
Hugh, jand Miss Douglas, and we 
must go back to explain how it 
was that they arrived before the 
other party, and what they were 
discussing when Mrs Brockley ap- 
peared so opportunely on the scene. 

When Mr Rorke left Fanny 
and Hugh sitting in the garden 
behind the reception-rooms, he 
gave them a look so full of mean- 
ing, that as soon as he was out 
of hearing they simultaneously 
uttered his name. 

‘* Well,’’ was Hugh’s remark, 
‘‘T hope it will do him good to 
hear a disinterested opinion of his 
character.”’ 

‘If it is disinterested,’ she 
said; and there was a little breeze 
between them on the subject of 
Mrs Rorke, and Mr Rorke, and 
the Count, Fanny obstinately 
maintaining that Mr Rorke’s ap- 
pearance was conclusive as to the 
existence of a something. 

‘‘Why should he come here, if 
not to look after her? ”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps to extort money from 
her,’’ Hugh suggested» 

‘¢Oh,”’ said Fanny, ‘‘ that is only 
her story. I don’t believe in his 
extortion of money.”’ 

‘¢ Why should you doubt it!”’ 

‘‘Never mind. Ido. I don’t 
believe everything that is told me! 

There was too much earnest in 
this sparring between the engaged 
couple. Each thought the other 
ought to give in. It wasa revela- 
tion of incompatibility of temper. 
Hugh thought Fanny spiteful, and 
she thought him a sentimental fool. 
The cheerful man was depressed. 
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‘«<Tf it’s like this before marriage,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘what will it not be 
after?’’ She registered a vow 
that he would have to be a good 
deal less indiscriminate in his de- 
votion to interesting women when 
he married her, otherwise he should 
hear of it. 

Things were at this pleasant 
pass, each thinking hard thoughts 
of the other, when Napier and Miss 
Quickset appeared in the garden. 
Grace was surprised to see Fanny 
there, no mention having been made 
of her coming in the letter, and 
Fanny whispered an explanation. 
When they had gone, Fanny, who 
had marked the expression of 
Hugh’s countenance, rallied him 
on it; and he answered so testily 
that she saw she was in danger 
of going too far, and treasured up 
her wrath for a future day of 
reckoning. 

By-and-by they encountered Mrs 
Millerby alone, after her desertion 
by Mrs Brockley. She was rather 
tired of the ‘‘sections,’’ and an- 
nounced her intention of going 
home. Fanny, who was most 
anxious to be agreeable to her 
future mother-in-law—till she was 
her mother-in-law at least—said 
she would like to go with her; she 
also was tired of it—it was rather 
a bore after all. Mrs Millerby 
protested against dragging her 
away ; young people shouid always 
be learning, though she was too old 
to begin to know anything about 
science. But Fanny said she had 
not a scientific mind; she would 
rather do some sketching about 
Hardhill in the afternoon—it was 
such a pretty country. Thus they 
started from Norport together, an 
hour orso before Mrs Brockley. 

Sometimes when we try most to 
make ourselves agreeable, we are 
least successful. It wes so with 
Fanny in her efforts to ingratiate 
herself with Mrs Millerby. There 
was an involuntarily patronizing 


tone even in her flattery, which 
jarred on the shy and sensitive old 
lady. Fanny rattled on about 
London celebrities whom she 
knew, with many details of their 
private lives, which she thought 
would be interesting; but Mrs 
Millerby was tired, and the clatter 
of this gossip was a strain, and the 
tone of Fanny’s comments irritated 
her. Fanny was particularly un- 
fortunate in her reference to Mr 
Rorke, although she nomin 

assented when Mrs Millerby put 
in a word to the effect that she 
thought Mrs Rorke had been very 
badly treated. Fanny could not help 
letting it be seen that in her opinion 
the husband might not have been 
entirely to blame, and the manner 
of the situation was almost more 
annoying than the matter. When 


the daughter-in-law that was to be 


became affectionately confidential, 
as if already one of the family, 
Mrs Millerby found herself invol- 
untarily shrinking. ‘‘How could 
Hugh have chosen such a woman?” 
she groaned to herself. ‘She 
would reduce me to a bundle of 
nerves in six weeks.”’ 

In course of the drive home, 
Hugh broached the subject of the 
anonymous letter. He was full of 
the idea that it must have come 
from Rorke, and suggested that it 
might be shown to Mrs Brockley. 
He was so full of this idea that it 
did not occur to him that people 
don’t ;ike to read calumnious ac- 
counts of themselves. His mother 
thought of this, however; but he 
was so eager for the document 
as a convincing proof of Rorke’s 
malevolence, that she consented to 
look for it when they went home. 

Accordingly, a search was in- 
stituted, and the letter was found 
in the pocket of the dress that Mrs 
Millerby had worn on the morning 
when she showed it to Stephen at 
breakfast. 
the time to keep it out of the way 
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of the servants, intending after- 
wards to burn it or lock it up. 

Mrs Millerby brought the letter 
to Hugh and Fanny in the draw- 
in-room. ‘‘ Here it is at-last !” 
she cried, waving it with a pretty 
air of triumph. 

Hugh took it from his mother, 
and Fanny, with affected eager- 
ness, leant on his arm and peered 

his shoulder, with her cheek 
resting trustfully against it. He 
had not read far, when she was 
conscious of a tremor in his arm, 
and feared that he suspected the 
real authorship ; but she did not 
change her attitude, and waited 
in a sort of dare-devil humour for 
the upshot. 

It was some little time before 
Hugh spoke. He seemed to read 
the letter through more _ than 


once. Miss Douglas’s hand, as is 
often the case with artists, was 
very characteristic, and the dis- 
guise was far from complete. As 


she hung on his arm and read her 
own words, she remembered that 
she was in a reckless mood when 
she wrote, and did not very much 
care if she were detected. The 
tight suspicion had flashed upon 
Hugh at the first glance, but what 
washe to do? He could not ac- 
cuse his intended wife upon sus- 
picion—a suspicion that, from the 
nature of the case, could not 
be proved; for, as she had truly 
sid in the morning, even experts 
differ about the identification of 
handwriting. This saying of hers 
came back to him as a confirmation 
of his suspicion, and also, as she 
had expected, her previous trick 
of the same kind. But he could 
hot accuse her. It would look like 
ungenerously seeking a pretext for 
breaking off the engagement. He 
was in for it and must stick to it. 
The pill was bitter, but he decided 
toswallow it. Only it was better 

the suspicion should not go 
beyond himself. Perhaps,. too, 
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Fanny’s confident and loving atti- 
tude was not without its influence. 

‘Well, what do you think of 
it ?’’ said Mrs Millerby. 

‘‘Tt is a shame, is it not ?”’ said 
Fanny, relinquishing her hold of 
Hugh’s arm with an affectionate 
squeeze. 

‘*It would be better, perhaps, 
after all, that Mrs Brockley should 
not see this,’’ he said, with a gloomy 
brow. : 

‘‘That is what I said,’? Mrs Mil- 
lerby assented. 

‘It would only make mischief,’ 
Fanny said. 

‘¢ Yes ; it would only make mis- 
chief,’’ Hugh agreed. 

‘‘What am I to do with it? 
Burn it ?”’ 

‘*T don’t see that you can do 
anything better. It would only 
annoy Mrs Brockley to no pur- 

Although the weather was far 
from cold, there was a fire in the 
drawing-room. Mrs Millerby had 
apologised to her visitors for it be- 
fore, and explained that it was a 
fancy of Mr Millerby’s. It looked 
cheerful, he said; he liked to see 
it; the weather was never very 
warm on the Yorkshire hills, and 
you could always keep the win- 
dows open if the day was excep- 
tionally hot. A fire was good for 
ventilation also. Thus there was 
a fire in the room, and Mrs Miller- 
by, holding the letter in her hand, 
waved it in the direction of the fire 
and looked to Fanny as if for final 
instructions. 

‘‘Much better burn it,’’ said 
Fanny. 

At that moment Mrs Brockley 
entered, followed by her daughter 
and Stephen. 

Mrs Millerby had just thrown 
the letter at the grate; it had left 
her hand and was still fluttering 
down when it caught the eye of 
the new-comer. It fluttered down, 
and fell just outside the bars. Miss 
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Douglas gave a little scream and a 
laugh, and stooping down placed it 
on the fire. 

But Mrs Brockley was too quick 
for her. Divining that this was 
the letter of which Mrs Millerby 
had spoken, she rushed forward 
and rescued it before the flames 
had caught it. 

‘<Tt’s only that atrocious letter, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs Millerby, with 
a movement as if to take it from 
her. ‘You really should not 
annoy yourself by reading it. It 


is a shame to have sent such a 


thing, whoever did it.’’ 

‘¢A great shame, I am sure,” 
echoed Fanny; but her face was 
perceptibly paler. ‘‘ Mrs. Millerby 
is quite right. She shouldn’t read 
it,” and Fanny turned to Mrs 
Rorke, who had not heard of the 
letter, and was very much aston- 
ished at her mother’s conduct. 

But Mrs Brockley, holding the 
letter firmly in her left hand, with 
her right hand adjusted her double 
eye-glass, and after glancing rapid- 
ly through the letter, proceeded to 
read it in a loud tone and with 
strident emphasis, much to the 
embarrassment of more than one 
of the company. 

There was a dead silence when 
Mrs Brockley had finished. Fan- 
ny’s cheek burned like fire, and 
Hugh joined Stephen in looking 
out of the window. ‘‘ What a pity 
we did not burn it before you 
came in !’’ he remarked in an un- 
dertone. 

‘¢You shouldn’t have read it, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs Millerby, sooth- 
ingly. ‘* We ail know that it is 
false, and a cruel libel. But I am 
almost as bad as the writer not to 
have burned it. Stephen told me 
he was bad enough for anything. 


Oh, why did I not burn it at once ?” . 


cried the poor lady, wringing her 
hands in her distress. 

‘Come to your own room, 
mother,’’ said Mrs Rorke. ‘‘ And 


put it in the fire. Nobody here be. 
lieves these spiteful insinuations.” 

‘‘IT am not so sure of that,” 
cried her mother, tossing her head 
and affecting to laugh. ‘Oh, J 
assure you, I don’t mind it in the 
least. But it’s well to know who 
are one’s friends and who are one’s 
enemies. Yes; I have seena 
deal of life, and I know there are 
people who will fawn upon 
and flatter you to your face and 
not scruple to write such thi 
as that behind your back. But 
no lady would condescend to such 
a dirty trick,—don’t you think’so, 
Miss Douglas ?”’ ‘ 

Hugh understood at once why 
Mrs Brockley addressed Fanny in 
that pointed way ; but to the other 
auditors except Fanny herself, 
her sudden hostility was unac- 
countable. There was no mistak- 
ing Mrs Brockley’s tone. It was 
decidedly hostile, and Mrs Mil- 
lerby looked at Fanny in aston- 
ishment, thinking that she must 
somehow have betrayed sympathy 
with the libel. Fanny changed 
colour under her assailant’s flam- 
ing eye; but there was a militant 
ring and a touch of contempt in 
her answer. 

‘*T quite agree with you, Mrs 
Brockley.” 

‘*Yes; you quite agree with me 
—now.”’ 

‘‘T am not aware that I have 
ever expressed any other view.” 

‘¢ Of course not, dear,”’ said Mrs 
Millerby ; ‘‘ of course not. Don’t 
be so excited about it, dear. We 
all think it detestable. Fanny, I 
am sure, as much as any of us.” 

‘¢ Does she ?’’ cried Mrs Brock- 
ley. ‘I am not so sure of that.” 

‘¢« Mother,’’ said Mrs: Rorke, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘what do you mean 
by picking a quarrel with Miss 
Douglas? Why get so excited 
about so trumpery a thing? I am 
sure you would excuse her if you 
knew,’’ she continued to Fanny. 
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«She has been a good deal worried 
today. Come to your own room, 
mother—there’s a good mother.” 
Mrs Rorke was under the im- 

jon that Fanny must have 

hed when her mother was 
reading the letter. 

«Cecilia,’? answered Mrs Brock- 
ley, with dignity, ‘‘ I am not excit- 
ed, and I am not given to picking 
quarrels, and I hope I know too 
well to make a scene in any lady’s 
drawing-room, and I would not 
embarrass my dear old friend Ger- 
tude for the world. and I agree 
with you that this is a trumpery 
thing, not worth making a fuss 
about. But,’’ she continued, wav- 
ing the letter in her left hand, 
and bringing it under her glasses 
again with an affected laugh, 
“this is really very diverting. 
Don’t you know this fine artistic 
hand? It is very peculiar, you 
know. Look at it, Gertrude. 
Don’t you know it ?”’ 

Mrs Millerby looked at her be- 
foreshe looked at the letter, with 
a momentary fear that she must 
have gone out of her mind, and 
saying, ‘‘Mr Rorke never wrote 
tome, Julia,’’ prepared her glasses 
for inspection. 

“Mr Rorke! Ha, ha! Mr 
Rorke never wrote that. Look 
at it. You have seen the hand- 
writing before.’’ 

_ While Mrs Millerby was look- 
ing at the letter and Mrs Brock- 
ley was tittering with affected 
amusement at her elbow, Fanny 
crossed to Hugh and Stephen, and 
sid in an undertone, ‘‘ You see, 
Iwas quite right in thinking it 
would be a mistake to let her see 
it. It seems to have driven her 
out of her senses.’’ 

“T seem to have seen something 
like it before,” Mrs Millerby ad- 
mitted at length. 

“TI have no doubt of it, dearie. 
Try to remember. Not so very 

ago, either. I thought it 
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would strike you. You said you 
thought she was not quite sincere.’’ 

Mrs Millerby did remember, but 
kept silence; and Mrs Brockley 
again took possession of the letter. 

‘Look at it, Cecilia,’’ she said 
with triumph. ‘‘ Very singular, is 
it not?” 

Fanny began to feel very un- 
comfortable, and’ inwardly braced 
herself for the impending struggle. 
‘*T suppose,”’ she said, addressing 
Stephen in her ordinary tones, 
‘‘this meeting gives you a great 
deal of work. But it is a 
great success, is it not ?”’ 

Stephen gladly accepted the di- 
version, and began to talk with 
her about the meeting. He sus- 
pected her of nothing worse than 
a want of sympathy with Mrs 
Brockley, and a propensity to ridi- 
cule, although the angry woman’s 
glances were very pointed and 
aggressive. Fanny had now turned 
her back on them. ; 

‘¢T think Mr Hugh might also 
recognise the hand,’’ cried Mrs 
Brockley, relentlessly. She was 
quite playful in her manner now, 
as if it were the most entertaining 
of jokes. 

‘¢Oh, throw it in the fire,” 
laughed Hugh in return. ‘It is 
not worth while.’’ 

‘* It is the best thing you can do 
now, dear,”’ said Mrs Millerby. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ Mrs Rorke said : ‘‘ throw 
it in the fire.”’ 

‘¢Well,”” said Mrs_ Brockley 
carefully folding the document up, 
‘¢ now that we all know the writer, 
it doesn’t matter so much. Only 
it may be worth preserving as a 
curiosity.” But though she tittered 
and tee-hee’d with an affectation 
of genteel levity, she was inwardly 
in too insane a rage to refrain from 
bringing matters to a still more 
unmistakable point. ‘*Do you 
always write on the same kind of 
paper, Miss Douglas?’’ she asked 
in her sweetest tones. 
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Fanny grew pale with rage. She 
was prepared for a direct charge 
of having written the letter. She 
would have met this with an indig- 
nant denial. But this attack in 
flank disconcerted her for the mo- 
ment. Her courage fell, and 
affecting still not to understand 
Mrs Brockley’s meaning, she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Generally, I believe,”’ 
and fled through the open window 
on to the lawn, beckoning to Hugh 
to follow her. 

Mrs Millerby was much relieved. 
She had feared a violent scene. 
She turned to Mrs Brockley, who 
had discharged a mocking laugh 
after the flying enemy, and said— 
‘‘I see what you suspect, Julia; 
and certainly when you mention it, 
there is a certain resemblance. 
But don’t you think you are going 
too far on mere suspicion ? ”’ 

‘«It istoo bad of you, mother,”’ 
Mrs Rorke said. ‘‘I wonder you 
can forget yourself so. Whatever 
you suspected, you should have 
kept it to yourself.”’ 

But Mrs Brockley was perfectly 
satisfied with her own conduct. 
‘*I always knew she was double 
and spiteful; but I did not think 
she would have condescended so 
far. It is atrocious.” 

‘* But how can youknow? How 
can you be sure? You must really 
apologise to Miss -Douglas.”’ 

‘If she didn’t do it, why did 
she not deny it at once?” ~ 

‘You must remember that you 
never directly accused her.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ said Mrs Brockley, 
‘‘there is a very simple way out 
of the difficulty, Gertrude. She 
must have written to you when 
you asked her here. Have you 
kept the letter? We can compare 
them, and if any of you have the 
slightest doubt, I will go down on 
my knees and make the most 
abject apology. The hand isso 
peculiar that there is no mistak- 
ing it.” 


““Come now,” said § 
‘that is a fair offer. We will 
sit as a committee of experts on 
the two letters. Have you got 
the other letter, mother?” 

Mrs Millerby was somewhat re- 
luctant ; but he persuaded her that 
it was the quickest way of settli 
the matter. ‘‘If there is any 
doubt,”’ he said, ‘‘ the accused shail 
have the benefit of it.” 

So the letter was brought, and 
they were put side by side. The 
resemblance in general character 
was unmistakable. 

‘* But we can’t put that against 
her, denial,’’ Mrs Rorke said. 
‘‘We can’t sit as a court of jus- 
tice upon her, and convict her on 
such evidence.”’ 

Mrs Brockley suddenly seized 
the two letters and held them up 
against the light. They bore the 
same water-mark. 

‘*What do you say now?” she 
asked, triumphantly. 
gentlemen of the jury, what is 
your verdict ?”’ 

‘*Many people use the same 
paper,’’ said Mrs. Rorke. ‘ And 
handwritings are often alike. The 
evidence is really slender.” 

‘¢ Look how the 7s are formed 
in both letters,’’ cried Mrs Brock- 
ley ; ‘¢ and the m’s, and how the?’s 
are dotted. And look at the fig- 
ures of the date. I am sure any 
expert would say the handwritings 
were the same.’’ 

‘* Not sufficient evidence to con- 
vict in a court of justice,”’ Stephen 
said... ‘*But it does look rather 
suspicious, I must confess.” 

Mrs Millerby agreed with him. 

<¢ Well,” said Mrs Brockley, ‘‘if 
you are all agreed, I will not press 
for vindictive damages. I am 
quite satisfied with unmasking the 
traitor. In fact,’’ she added, in a 
burst of generosity, ‘‘ I will apolo- 
gise for my rudeness to her. 
have seen a good deal of life, as 
she says, and as a woman 
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yorld, I know that there must be 
jittle concealments sometimes. We 
can’t always say what we think. 
[should be most sorry to cause 
any unpleasantness, my dear, in 
house, and I will ask her to 
excuse me for being misled in the 
heat of the moment by an acci- 
dental resemblance, if you are all 
uite satisfied that it was really 
she who wrote it.’’ 
There was some laughter in the 
court at this proposal from the 
ution, but they were on the 
whole rather glad at the prospect 
of relief from an embarrassing 
situation. 


Outside the court, however, re- 

lief was being prepared, in a differ- 
ent way. 
_ “What can the vulgar old 
wetch mean?” said Fanny to 
Hugh, as soon as they were out 
of the window, taking his arm 
confidentially. ‘*She must have 
ben taking a drop too much at 
lunch. She looks as if she had 
suddenly gone out of her senses. 
I can’t understand what she is 
driving at. Can you? She is 
evidently infuriated against me for 
some reason or other. I thought 
she was going to strike me before 
Icame over.to you. I am sure I 
looked quite sympathetic while she 
was reading the letter, though her 
attitude was very funny. It was 
really killing to hear her read.”’ 

“Tt looked rather as if she sus- 
pected you of writing the letter,”’ 
said he. ~ 

“What! Do you really think 
so? Surely that can’t have been 
het meaning. Do you think so?” 

“Thave not a doubt of it.” 

“That is really too preposter- 
ous. ’ 

Seeing that Hugh himself had 
no doubt as to the authorship, 
this was somewhat trying. Fanny 
Was not a sufficiently good actress 
to play the part succesfully; she 
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overdid it ; her tones betrayed her. 
He felt the line she took as an 
insult to his intelligence. 

‘*The handwriting is certainly 
very like yours,’’ he said coldly. 

She gathered from the way in 
which he said this what his con- 
viction was. In fact She knew as 
much before; but she now saw 
that he was prepared to follow up 
his conviction, and she resolved 
herself to take the initiative. 

‘¢You don’t mean to say that 
you believe it?’ she said, abruptly 
turning upon him. 

‘¢You see Ihave had experience 
of you in the same kind of thing 
before.”’ 

‘¢I knew you would say that,” 
she cried; but the words were 
hardly out of her mouth when she 
saw what they implied. This im- 
plication was immediately stated 
by him. 

‘¢So you had been thinking of it 
before? ’’ 

‘¢T had not been thinking of it 
before, sir. You are much too 
sharp. The other thing was very 
different—only a little hoax which 
I expected you to see through at 
once, if you had an atom of in- 
telligence.”’ 

‘«T must say I could never fathom 
the other thing.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Well, at least your 
intelligence must be equal to this 
—that I can never marry a man 
who can insult me by sucha sus- 
picion as this, and tamely stand 
by and see me insulted by a vulgar 
old creature like Mrs Brockly. 
There was more truth in the let- 
ter, perhaps, than you think. At 
any rate, I have had enough of 
their society. If you are to invite 
people like that to your house, it 
is well that I have found it out in 
time.’’ 

‘¢You had better stay till to- 
morrow, at any rate,’”’ he stam- 
mered, not knowing very well what 
to say. 
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**T will not stay another hour!” 
she replied furiously; and she re- 
tired to her room to pack. 

When Hugh communicated this 
resolution to Mrs Millerby, she 
knocked timidly at Fanny’s door 
and begged her to stay over the 


night. But she was obdurate, «] 
am quite old enough to take care 
of myself,’’ she said. ‘J daresay 
there are hotels in Norport.” The 
only favour she would accept was 
to have her things sent to the 
station. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Mr Rorke and the Count met 
that evening at last. It was a 
strange meeting—both confident of 
victory, each rather despising his 
antagonist, the older man _fierce- 
ly persuaded that he had young 
Brockley in his power, the younger 
tranquilly persuaded that it would 
not be difficult to square old 
Rorke. 

The Count had not found him 
in London ; but this had not in the 
least altered his exultant mood. 
It was nota turbulent exultation, 
but a quiet calm conviction that 
his will was.irresistible. The little 
check did not discompose him for 
a moment. He put it aside with- 
out any touch of impatience as a 
mere trifle, a temporary impedi- 
ment such asevery body must make 
allowance for in great undertakings. 
Rorke had gone in search of him 
to Norport—such seemed to be the 
opinion of the stockbroker,—who 
congratulated him with an odd 
mixture of deference and self-com- 
placency when he called on Thurs- 
day morning. Very well, the 
stockbroker was probably right. 
At any rate, he had to go back to 
Norport, and he would see Rorke 
there, if Rorke had gone there. 
Otherwise, he would see him when 
he chose to put himself in the way 
—the Count would not go far out 
of his way to hunt aftera man 
whose little business could be 
settled at any time. An easy 
smile played about his lips as he 
left Bob’s office to take the next 
train back. He moved asif ina 


dream, a dream of power and 
wealth of great difficulties over. 
come and a reserve of strength 
within himself so buoyant that he 
almost longed for obstacles ‘to call 
it into exercise. 


‘« He takes his luck very coelly,” - 


said Bob to himzelf when he left, 
‘‘as if eighty-five thousand were 
nothing to him more than a five- 
pound note. He must be a deuced 
sight more pleased than he shows, 
however rich he is. These swells 
have a wonderful way of conceali 
their feelings.’ And Bob felt that 
he had received a lesson in the art, 
and practised himself in receiving 
an imaginary windfall in the same 
nonchalant style. 

There was much more of feverish 
anxiety in Rorke’s anticipations of 
the interview. He hung about the 
meeting rooms of the Association; 
he waited on the platform for 
trains from Slagsalve, whence the 
Count had telegraphed to engage 
his rooms at the hotel ; he lunched 
at the hotel, expecting ‘he Count 
every minute to enter; he loitered 
in the reading-room and turned over 
the newspapers, without being able 
to take in the meaning of the 
shortest paragraph. As the after- 
noon wore on and still the Count 
did not appear, he sauntered more 
than once into the refreshment- 
room, to prime himself with long 
drinks, with the result of increasing 
his impatience. ‘‘ Where can the 
young cub be hiding?’ he began 
to ask, with growing anger anda 
determination to make him pay for 
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itwhen he caught him. The sec- 
tions had all risen, their labours 
over for the day, and still Mr 
. Rorke was waiting. ‘‘ He can’t be 
coming after all,” hesaid. ‘I will 
down to-morrow to Slagsalve 
and unearth him.’”’ But then the 
thought occurred that the Count 
might come up as he went down. 
It was very annoying. 

At half-past six he joined the 
table d’ héte at the hotel, and tried 
to interest himself in the scientific 
tak that filled the room with a 
confused clatter, playing in many 
tones from many fountain-heads, 
onall sides of him and sometimes 
unceremoniously across him. A 
touch of science made all the com- 
pany kin. Mr Rorke prided him- 
slf on being a generally well-in- 
formed man, but it was too tech- 
‘nical for him. On his right an 
ardent young specialist from Amer- 
ica was laying down the law, in a 
high-pitched voice, about some ab- 


struse point in chemistry. Another 
specialist on his left held a differ- 
ent view, and was not less eager 


in argument. The battle took 
place past Mr Rorke, behind him 
when he leant forward, before him 
when he leant back, and it seemed 
tobe interminable. He ate in si- 
lence, wit. the maddening din in 
his ears, and savagely wished that 
the food which they seemed to 
despise would choke them. He 
found a certain grim pleasure in 
expecting this catastrophe. 

After dinner he looked out of 
doors. It is soon dark under the 
smoke of Norport, and the light 
was fast failing. There was a 
throng in the street, and he re- 
treated to the billiard-room, think- 
ing there to be safe from the spe- 
dialists. But no: he had hardly 
begun a game with the marker 
when the two chemists came in, 
still in eager debate. He was not 
playing well, and after a time he 
courteously offered to give up the 
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board to the two men of science. 
But they would not hear of it, so 
he urged the marker to finish the 
game, and when it was finished 
walked out into the hall, not in 
the best of tempers. : 

In the dim light he did not at 
first recognise a figure that was 
bending over the visitors’ book. 
But the voice made him look again. 

‘« Digby Reade ?’’ the new-comer 
was saying in an incredulous tone. 
‘<7 don’t know the name.”’ 

‘¢ The gentleman wrote his name 
in the book himself,’’ said the 
waiter. ‘* But perhaps I have 
not read it rightly.” 

‘¢ Oh yes, I remember,’’ said the 
Count after looking at the entry. 

‘¢Of course you do, my noble 
Count,’’ said Mr Rorke, in a tone 
that made the waiter look at him. 
‘*You didn’t expect to find. me 
here.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, Reade,”’ said the Count, 
shaking hands with quiet cordial- + 
ity, ‘‘I heard you were in Eng- 
land. Which room have you 
given to Mr Reade?’’ he asked of 
the waiter. ‘‘No. 47. Take my 
things to the other. Well, and 
how are you?”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing Rorke again, when he had 
indicated which were his traps. 
‘¢ Have you come to see the great 
festival of Science? ”’ 

Rorke took him by the arm, 
and walked him towards the door 
as he spoke. The exasperated 
man was not improved in temper 
by this cool reception. ‘‘I have 
come to see you, my young cock,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘ Have you?’”’ said the Count, 
with an ingenious look. ‘‘ Really? 
All the way from Vienna? But 
why do you travel incog.? Digby 
Reade, D. R., a very good idea.” 
And he laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ Very 
good, indeed. But why not use 
your own name?” 

Rorke was angry at this impu- 
dence. Then he was amused. 
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Then he was angry again. Then 
he laughed a short snort of a laugh, 
and said— 

‘*T didn’t want to frighten you.”’ 

‘¢ Why should I be frightened ?’’ 
was the next ingenuous question. 

‘Look here, my young man,” 
Rorke said in an impatient tone, 
as if this was somewhat too much 
of a good thing, ‘‘I should like to 
have a quiet word with you.”’ 

‘* All right,”’ he said cheerfully. 

‘« As many words as you please. 
But I have an engagement at nine, 
so you had better make them to 
the point as much as you can. 
The hotel is crowded, I suppose. 
Shall we stand here, or shall we 
walk out? ”’ 

Rorke pulled him into the street. 
«« T don’t know where to go in this 
stifling hole,” he said. ‘I never 
was in such a pandemonium.” 
There was a buzz and hum in the 
streets such as one hears on sum- 
mer evenings when the lamps are 
struggling with the last remains of 
light. Children were playing nois- 
ily, dodging about among the 
throng of passengers, on and off 
the pavement and across the street, 
calling shrilly to one another in 
their games. ‘There is as much 
din outside as inside,’’ said the per- 
plexed and irritated man. ‘‘ What 
energy these brats have! ’’ he cried, 
staggering, as a small boy ran 
against his legs and nearly upset 
him. 

‘¢ It seems quieter down there,’’ 
the Count said, pointing down the 
street, where the lamps were fewer 
and the crowd seemed notso thick. 
They were opposite the railway 
station, and in the direction in 
which the Count pointed there 
were houses on only one side of 
the street; on the other, a high 
wall separating it from the rail- 
way, the hign embankment of 
which rose between them and the 
faint light still in the sky. 

‘¢Then let us walk that way.’ 


Rorke leant heavily on his com. 
panion, and his voice was some. 
what husky. 

‘* Now,”’ he said fiercely, when 
they could walk more freely in the 
middle of the street—there were 
no cabs plying in that quarter to 
interfere with them—‘‘I want you 
to tell me what you have been 
doing about that concession. [| 
want you to give me an account 
of your stewardship, my noble 
friend. I hear that you have 
feathered your own nest pretty 
extensively, but I want to know 
what you have been doing in my 
business: 1 didn’t send you to 
England for this sort of game. | 
daresay my concession seems a 
small affair to Count Ramassy, but 
it is of some considerable import- 
ance to me.”’ 

‘¢Ah, you are anxious to hear. 
about it, naturally. Well, I have 
done my best for it. But it is 
rather a small affair, as you say, 
is it not?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed !’’ cried Rorke, with an 
ironical sneer. ‘‘Mr_ Brockley’s 
ideas have expanded greatly ina 
wonderfully short time.” 

‘¢ Who is Mr Brockley, and what - 
has he got to do with it?” asked 
the Count in a tone of surprise. 

Rorke laughed impatiently. 

‘¢Come my noble friend, you 
act the part well. I don’t wonder 
at your taking people in. But,” 
he continued in an angrier tone, 
‘¢ drop it, if you please, and tell me 
what you have been doing about 
the concession.’’ 

‘¢ If you speak to me in that 
tone, I am afraid I must bid you 
good evening,’’ said the Count, 
with quiet dignity. 

‘<If you don’t drop this infernal 
nonsense, I will take you to the 


nearest police-station. I am not 


in a humour for jesting, I can tell 

you, after hanging about in this pit 

of Tophet a whole day for you.” 
The Count shook off his arm so 
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abruptly that Rorke staggered for 
astep or two. As he was regain- 
ing his balance, the Count turned 
on his heel and walked quietly 
pack. Rorke stared at him for 
ag moment in maudlin astonish- 
ment. But angry as he was, and 
palf-drunken to boot, he yet had 
wit enough left not to push mat- 
ters to an extremity. He hur- 
ried after the Count, and put- 
ting his hand on his arm, made 
him turn, and said, in a tone of 
mock-ceremon y— 

“Look here, my noble friend, 
if noble friend it must be: you 
remember undertaking in your 
gracious kindness to do a little 
bit of business for me—a paltry 
affair of running some quicksilver- 
mines in Bosnia ?”’ 

‘‘] remember,’’ said the Count. 

‘That is very kind of your 
Excellency, I am sure. Now per- 


haps you will add to your kindness 
by letting me know what you have 


done in this little affair ?”’ 

“Certainly, with pleasure. Now 
you speak reasonably. It is all 
right. I have put it in train. But 
the money-market is rather dis- 
turbed at present about this comet.” 

“Your Excellency has fished 
very successfully in these troubled 
waters, I rejoice to hear.” Mr. 
Rorke began to enter into the 
humour of treating the impostor 
with exaggerated deference. 

‘Pretty well,’’ said the Count, 
raising his eyebrows _ slightly. 
“But about this concession of 
yours, which you naturally wish 
to hear about, I think I can 
Manage that very well for you. 
I think I can get you a very 
strong board of directors.”’ 

‘A great matter, no doubt. 
But what have you done as re- 
gards the finances ?’’ 

‘¢ There will be no difficulty about 
that when this panic is over.”’ 

‘‘But have you spoken to any- 
body about it ?”’ 
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‘*Oh yes. I saw the intelligent 
Hebrew you mentioned—lI forget 
his name.”’ 

‘¢ Nathaniel Green ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. He seems to think it is 
all right. But he wants me to use 
my influence to get good directors 
for you.” 

‘*And your Excellency will be 
so good as to do that?” 

‘‘Certainly. What do you say 
to a bishop?” 

‘‘Capital. But your excellency 
might make it an archbishop while 
your Excellency is about it.” 

‘¢We will see what can be done. 
Don’t you think that the name of 
an eminent man of science on the 
board would be an advantage? In 
a company of the kind, I mean, 
where your great object is the de- 
velopment of mineral wealth ?”’ 

‘¢Very good. Nothing could be 
better. I am really very much 
obliged to your Excellency. But 
you say nothing can be done till 
the scare about the comet is past.”’ 

‘‘] am afraid not,’’ said the 
Count, in an indifferent tone, look- 
ing up to the sky, and stopping 
with the air of a superior who is 
tired of the subject of conversation 
and wishes to change it. ‘* You 
can’t see it here for the smoke. 
Strange, is it not? How can 
people live here, I wonder ?’’ 

He stopped and looked round, 
Rorke standing by with an amuse- 
ment that was quickly passing into 
anger at this abrupt diversion. 
The street they had followed had 
left the line of the railway, sloping 
down toa lower level, but there were 
still houses only on one side. The 
street-lamps were few, but nearly 
every window in the two-storeyed 
brick houses had a light in it, and 
from most of the lower windows 
came a stronger light, intended to 
expose some humble goods for sale. 
There was light enough where they 
stood to disclose the two well- 
dressed strangers to the curiosity 
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of the women who gossiped, and 
the men who smoked about the 
doors, some of them seated on the 
pavement. Some fifty yards far- 
ther on, the flaming lamps of a 
public-house made a clear place in 
which children were at play, and 
lighted up the gloom for some dis- 
tance beyond the low wall on the 
other side. Over this wall the 
masts of ships were dimly visible, 
showing them that they had 
reached the region of the docks. 

Suddenly, as they stood there, 
the tuck of a drum was heard some 
distance ahead, a little on the right. 
Then some wind-instrument struck 
up a high-pitched tune, and shrill 
voices were heard joining in with 
loud bass voices an octave lower in 
unison. The Count and Mr. Rorke 
looked involuntarily in the direc- 
tion of the sound ; the children in 
the street stopped their play; the 
women ceased their gossip; the 
men took their pipes from their 
mouths—all listened. They had 
listened but a moment when the 
air was rent by another volume of 
loud noise, a confused tumult of 
cat-calling and hooting and groan- 
ing, and a hoarse chorus in very 
bad time of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.” 

‘* Hooray !”’ cried a shrill boy’s 
voice. ‘‘The Skeletons and the 
Salvationists!’’ And there was a 
general stampede in the direction 
of the sound from the street where 
our wayfarers stood, the children, 
rushing off in front, the men fol- 
lowing in more leisurely fashion 
behind. 

It may be well to explain fo 
those of our readers who have not 
followed the movements of the Sal- 
vation Army what was the signifi- 
cance of this cry. In the early 
history of the army, they had only 
unorganised opposition to contend 
with in their processions. They 
were hooted at and hustled, and 
pelted with the filth of the streets 
by disorderly mobs, and were often 
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very roughly handled, in all which 
they gloried as martyrs; but these 
indignities were the spontaneous 
action of the crowds that their 
grotesque music and singing had 
together. By - and - by, 
however, the young roughs who 
enjoyed the sport of baiting the 
Salvationists, banded themselves 
together in counter-organisations, 
to which they gave the name of 
Skeleton Armies. It was some- 
where in the East End of London 
that the first Skeleton Army was 
raised ; but the idea spread rapidly, 
as ideas do in these days, and in a 
short time there was hardly a town 
where the Salvation flag was un- 
furled that did not also contain a 
roughly disciplined legion of Skele- 
tons. It was in Norport as in 
other towns. Our friends, Captain 
Laura Dale, Bellowin’ Bill, and 
Orchestra Joe had not been two 
evenings at their work, when Skel- 
etons were organised for systematic 
mischief. ‘They had planned their 
attack for this evening with a cer- 
tain amount of strategy, to which 
the line of march chosen laid itself 
open. Bill and Joe—Captain Dale 
had wisely refrained from taking part 
in this excursion—had sallied out 
to the other side of the docks from 
their barracks with a picked body 
of soldiers, and were returning by 
a narrow wooden bridge, bringing 
a crowd after them, among whom 
they hoped that the oratory of Cap- 
tain Dale would do great execution 
once they were gathered to the 
meeting-place. But at the nearer 
end of the bridge, where they had 
to descend a few steps, a compact 
body of Skeletons lay in wait. 
They were a good-humoured crowd 
enough, though rough, and Joe and 
Bill had particularly tickled their 
fancy. Their plot was not so dan- 
gerous as the locality might have 
tempted them to make it; they 
designed only to seize the two lead- 
ers, carry them shoulder-high to 
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the nearest public-house, and give 
them a choice between drinking such 
jiquor as was Offered them and an 
gnlimited quantity of the water of 
the docks. The harsh tumult that 
suddenly broke the stillness of the 
summer night was the beginning 
of this rough fray; the young ruf- 
fans made abundance of noise over 
their brutal sport—the shouting 
was part of the fun. 

Rorke and the Count stood still 
and listened. They could see boys, 
men, and women scampering across 
the light of the public-house, and 
disappearing in the darkness be- 
yond, out of which in the far dis- 
tance came the sounds of riot. 
The rush of feet had died away, 
and only the hurried tramp of 
individual pairs of clogs was audi- 
ble before either of them spoke. 

‘Was there ever such a villan- 
oushole?’’ said Rorke. ‘‘ We might 
aswell be in hell. It couldn’t be 
smokier, and it couldn’t be noisier.’’ 

The Count affabiy addressed an 
old man, who had not budged from 
his doorstep, and seemed more in- 
terested in the two strangers before 
his eyes than the distant brawl. 
He had not turned his head to look 
at them; they stood right before 
him; and he stared quietly, like a 
contemplative philosopher, at what 
time and chance brought within 
the range of his vision. 

“Can you tell me, sir,’’ the 
Count asked, politely raising his 
hat, ‘‘what is the meaning of this 
disturbance ? The Salvationists I 
have heard of, but who are the 
Skeletons ? ”’ 

Cesar himself, or a candidate 
for the representation of Norport, 
could not have been more courteous 
to an inferior.. The courtesy told. 
The man did not take the pipe from 
his mouth, but he answered good- 
faturedly, turning his head in the 
direction of the sound— 

“They’re a game lot the Skele- 
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tons. They’re putting t’other side 
in the dock. Serve ’em right. 
They’re a nuisance.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said the Count. 
‘¢ Let’s go and see the fun.” 

Rorke grumbled and muttered 
to himself, but followed his lead. 

When they had passed through 
the blaze of light from the public- 
house, they found themselves face 
to face with a shed. 

‘¢ Hallo! ’’ cried the Count, mov- 
ing forward a step or two to make 
sure that the darkness had not de- 
ceived him ; ‘‘ what is the meaning 
of this? Does the street go no 
farther? The crowd ran this way. 
We must make a detour, it seems.” 

‘*Let’s go back,” said Rorke. 
‘¢What’s the good of stumbling 
about in this beastly place in the 
dark?’”’ 

A pair of clogs clattered past 
them and turned to the right. By 
the light of a lamp they could see 
the figure turning again to the left 
round the corner of the shed. 

‘‘Let’s go a little farther at any 
rate,’’ the Count said, and followed 
the belated sightseer. 

When they reached the corner 
of the shed and turned to the left 
they had a dimly lighted open 
space before them, and when their 
eyes were somewhat accustomed to 
the light, they made out the forms 
of irregular sheds on one side of this 
space, and on the other, to the right, 
a line of masts and dark hulks. 
Here and there over the open space 
they could discern the glitter of a 
line of rails. The crowd seemed 
to have taken a pathway running 
along the edge of the docks; they 
could see a straggler or two hurry- 
ing past a lamp in the distance. A 
burst of cheerful and hoarse laugh- 
ter in the line of the ships, some 
three hundred yards off, indicated 
the scene of the disturbance. 

«¢ Came on,”’ said the Count, and 
took his reluctant companion by 
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the arm. ‘‘I had a most singular 
experience with these Salvationists 
since I came to London—a most 
singular thing. I should rather 
like to see a few of them put in the 
dock.’’ And he laughed softly. 

But Rorke had not the same 
interest in the Salvationists, and 
his eye was not as clear as the 
Count’s, nor his step as steady, nor 
his temper as equable. The cool 
way in which the Count had put 
aside the subject on which he 
wished to converse was not calcu- 
lated to soothe an irritated mind. 
Coming out of the light of the 
street into this dimly lighted and 
rough track, the half-fuddled man 
put his feet down uncertainly, and 
stumbled a good deal, which made 
him more and more angry. At 
last he put his foot in the rut of 
a railroad, and would have fallen 
but for the Count’s support. This 
removed the last remnant of self- 
control from his temper. 

*¢ D—n your Salvationists!’’ he 
cried. ‘I have had enough of this 
wild-goose chase, and enough, too, 
let me tell you, of this palaver. 
Put your countship aside, if you 
please.. I won’t stand this sort of 
thing any longer. I have stood 
it long enough. I am not in the 
humour for jesting, as I have told 
you already.” 

‘*Then, what, pray, is your 
humour, my good friend?” said 
the Count quietly; taking him by 
the arm again. But Rorke shook 
off his arm, though he continued 
to walk alongside, his passion mak- 
ing his pace somewhat steadier. It 
was still a little uncertain. 

‘* Drop that rigmarole!’’ he cried, 
fiercely. ‘I tell you I won’t stand 
it.”’ 

‘*What is it that you want?” 
The Count still spoke quietly, but 
there was an angry glitter in his 
eye. 
‘*T will tell you in a few words 
what I want.’”’ But he found his 
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want more difficult to state boldly 
than he had supposed. It would 
have come better from the Count, 
He stammered a moment ip 
making his demand. ‘I want—] 
want It comes to this, my 
young trickster—you must give 
me a share of the spoil, and a good 
share, too, by G——-!”” 

‘¢ What spoil ?”’ 

Rorke was infuriated at the im- 
pudence of the question. ‘‘ Look 
here! I warn you for the last time, 
I am a patient man, but you may 
try my temper too far. I will put 
the situation to you plainly, and 
leave you to make your choice, 
You came here on my business, 
You neglected it. You have made 
a pot of money otherwise, when 
you should have been attending 
to it. I might fairly demand the 
whole of that money, but I will be 
content with half.” 

‘*You are very moderate, my 
good friend,’’ the Count said, with 
quiet irony. 

‘¢You won’t drop the mask, 
will you? Well, then, hear the 
alternative. If you don’t accept 
my terms, I will walk you to the 
nearest police office, and have you 
clapped in the nearest jail as a com- 
mon swindler. By G——! I will. 
You try me past all patience.” _ 

The Count now turned on him 
angrily, but still with dignity— 
‘‘You are a very insolent fellow. 
What do you mean by speaking to 
me in this way?’”’ ; 

‘« Who the devil are you?” cried 
Rorke, peering defiantly into his 
face in the dim light. But there 
was something in the wild gleam 
of the eyes that startled him. 

«Do you affect not to know 
me?” the Count asked, in a stem 
and menacing voice. ‘‘ I am Count 





‘Ramassy, and I will not have this 


insolence repeated.” 

Rorke staggered back, after one 
more startled look at the expres 
sion of his companion’s face. 
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suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
him. He was in the presence of a 
madman, and a’ madman _infuri- 
ated. The discovery half sobered 
him. ‘‘1 might have guessed it 
before,’ he said to himself in his 
fear. He looked round. There 
was nobody within hail. The last 
straggler in front of them had dis- 
peared. A roaring confusion of 
hoarse shouts and shrieks still 
came from the distance. He could 
hear the water lapping against 
the sides of the dock. They were 
on the edge of it. The containing 
wall was not perpendicular, but 
sloped down for several yards, and 
there was no barrier between it 
and the footpath. A ship lay 
twenty yards off. Nobody was 
visible, but there must be some- 
body down below. Could he make 
them hear? It might be too late. 
It would be dangerous totry. All 
the terrors of his position forced 
themselves into the poor man’s 
- faddled brain. It was but an in- 
stant, but thoughts come quickly 
insuch startling emergencies. He 
caught at the idea of humouring 
the Count. He had heard that 
this was the right thing to do with 
lunatics. He had been uncon- 
sciously humouring him before, 
and he resumed the same strain. 

“IT beg your Excellency’s pardon. 
Iam sorry to have offended your 
Excellency. It was only a little 
joke. I promise not to offend 
again, if it displeases you. Let 
us go and see these funny fellows 
who are making such a row over 
there. It must be great fun.’’ 

The Count walked along with 
him in silence. Rorke was plum- 
ing himself on the readiness of his 
wit, when suddenly his companion 
tfemarked in a reflecting tone— 

“Do you know, I think you are 
trying to make a fool of me. I 
lave a good mind to throw you 
into the dock !”’ 
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Rorke had been too uneasy and 
excited to carry conviction to the 
lunatic’s mind! But his wit was 
stimulated by the danger, and he 
was happier in his next attempt. 

‘¢ Not just yet, your Excellency. 
This is not a-good place. The 
sides are not steep enough here. 
Let’s go and see how the other 
fellows do it.”’ 

As he spoke he heard the rumble 
and clanking of waggons on the 
left, and the tread of the horses 
that were drawing them. ‘‘ Here’s 
help at hand, thank God !’’ he said 


‘to himself fervently, and half 


turned to peer through the dark- 
ness for the men in charge. 

But in turning he tripped in 
his excitement, and staggered, stag- 
gered to the edge of the dock. 
Before he could recover himself, 
one foot was over, and throwing 
up his arms in a panic-stricken 
effort, he fell backwards down the 
slope, his head striking with ap- 
palling force on the granite blocks. 
His body half tumbled, half slid 
into the water with a faint splash. 

The Count looked round with a 
placid smile. There was nobody 
near but the men with the wag- 
gons. They were invisible in the 
gloom, only the shape of the mov- 
ing waggons could be dimly seen. 
The men could have heard no- 
thing in their noisy employment. 

He walked quietly back to keep 
his engagement with_ Professor 
Quickset, only remarking to him- 
self that the fellow was getting 
troublesome, and seeing in this op- 
portune relief another sign of the 
finger of destiny. Nobody that 
crossed him could come to good. 

The sound of the brutal sport 
went on in the distance, and their 
waggons clanked on till their noise 
was lost in it, while the body of 
the dead man lay unregarded in 
the faintly lapping water between 
the quay and the ship. 
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BY ONE OF THEM, 


A worp of apology, or at any 
rate of explanation, seems almost to 
be required from any one who, with- 
out special qualification, writes 
about Dante at this period of the 
world’s history. The excuse and 
the motive are in effect one. 
Within the last year Dante 
may be said to have become pop- 
ular—popular in the widest use 
of the term—both in England and 
in America. A new generation of 
readers, drawn in many cases from 
fresh social strata, approach a poet 
(and particularly a poet whose 
writing is in a sense sacred) in a 
different attitude from that of the 
select few to whom the poems have 
hitherto been a special cult: and 
_it may perhaps be worth while to 
look at the ‘Divina Commedia’ 
from the standpoint of some of 
those who may come unaided to 
the attempt to understand the 
meaning—the simplest and most 
elementary meaning—of the world- 
famous work. The study of the 
great Italian, for some reason or 
other, frequently breeds a peculiar 
intellectual and spiritual exclusive- 
ness. But this is no new feeling. 


“If Dante mourns, there whereso’er 
he be 
That such high fancies of a soul so 
proud 
Should be laid open to the vulgar 
crowd 
(As touching my discourse I’m told by 
thee), 
This were my grievous pain” } 


So wrote Boccaccio to one who 
had censured his public exposition 
of Dante in 1373—fifty-two years 
after the great poet’s death—and 


the year, too, of our own Chaucer's 
visit to Florence. But the genial 
story-teller need not have been 
afraid. No great poet’s works reall 
suffers from contact with the cro 
There will always be a large num- 
ber of the uneducated ready to be 
touched by the best, however much 
they may miss the subtler delica- 
cies,—and it is impossible for the 
most commonplace audience to 
harm a great writer; whilst, on 
the other hand, the greater the 
writer, the more certainty there is 
of his sowing seed of incalculable 
value in the minds of the most 
commonplace audience. In music, 
for example, it has often been ob- 
served that, in such assemblages as 
the People’s Concerts, the greatest 
masters never leave the most ig- 
norant listeners untouched, how- 
ever much the general taste may 
have been debased by music-halls, 
It is said that in the art of acting, 
no player ever made a complete 
failure in the part of Hamlet,— 
even on an English village-green 
or on the Paris stage,—the pla 
is so entrancing. In the 
cabinet of the Sistine Madonna, the 
solemn awe is not confined to the 
cultured few. It is the possession 
and the privilege of the many. 
And is the same thing not true 
also of pure literature? However 
this may be, whether for good or 
for evil, the ‘Divine Cotnedy, 
translated—and on the whole at- 
mirably well translated—by Long- 
fellow, has been published in Pro 
fessor Morley’s ‘Universal Lt 
brary,’ and can be bought for the 
modest sum of rod. 





1 Dante and his Circle (D. G. Rossetti), p. 250. 
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It would be interesting (if it 
were possible) to know the num- 
and the class of buyers of the 

k. There will undoubtedly be 
anumber of artisans and mechan- 
ics among them. What will they 
think of it? It must be a con- 
siderable puzzle, viewed probably 
with mixed feelings. Professor 
Morley has given a succinct ac- 
count of the poet and his writings 
in five pages of very small print, 
and then follows the introductory 
canto of the ‘‘ Inferno’’ preluding 
the other 99 cantos—the mystic 
number of the great vision—with- 
gut one single note or explanation 
of any kind whatever. It would 
probably have been quite impos- 
sible, as a question of expense, to 
have given the Italian text at the 
_ foot of the English version for the 
nominal price of a shilling; but 
will it not be necessary to publish 


another volume, in the original, if : 


the book is to have a wide appre- 
ciation or success amongst the 
poorer of the English upper middle 
classes and the more advanced of 
the lower middle classes, for whom 
the series is mainly intended ? 
There is a good deal to be said 
in favour of the absence of notes. 
Adequate notes.are necessarily so 
fequent, that the continuity of 
tading is too much interrupted 
for pleasure. Very few of the 
buyers of such a book are likely 
t0 become Dante students, and 
whosoever listens with the right 
tat can enjoy the most exquisite 
bis of the poem without any 
‘planation. But, apart from the 
original, the work cannot be fairly 
usted in a translation. With an 
Italian grammar and dictionary, 
ay intelligent person, fired with 
tathusiasm, could master the most 
beautiful passages in the original 
with the help of such a rendering 
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as this of Longfellow’s, and read- 
ing the poem in that way will be 
of the highest value. or when 
an Englishman with only a smat- 
tering of Italian asks himself what 
it is that gives him greater pleasure 
in reading Dante than almost any- 
thing known to him in his own 
language, one of the answers must 
be, that in the matter of form the 
great master writing 600 years ago 
has spoken the last word. But 
this pleasure can only be enjoyed 
(savouré to use an _ expressive 
French word) by reading the very 
words that the poet himself has 
written. Lines so perfectly wrought 
as the story of Francesca da Ri- 
mini, the description of the voyage 
of Ulysses. (which may be very 
profitably compared with Tenny- 
son’s transcript .of it), the story of 
Ugolino, the meeting with Beatrice 
in purgatory, the picture of the 
bird waiting for the dawn, and the 
last canto of the ‘* Paradiso,’’ besides 
hundreds of other passages and 
single lines, ‘‘ cannot be transmuted 
from their own speech to another 
without breaking all their sweet- 
ness and harmony.”’ 

There are single lines in Profes- 
sor Longfellow’s translation which 
will appeal to every reader as ad- 
mirably well given: for instance, 
Jason’s desertion of Hypsipyle— 


“ Lasciolla quivi gravida e soletta ;”— 
“There did he leave her pregnant and 
forlorn ;”’ — 


the line on Buonconte— 
“« Per una lagrimetta che ’1 mi toglie ;”— 


“For one poor little tear that takes. him 
from me ” 2— 


or Virgil to Sordello— 


“Non per far, ma per non fare ho per- 
duto ;”— 

“I by not doing, not by doing lost,” 
&e. 3 





Mnf. xviii. 94. 


* Purg. 


v. 107. * Purg. vii. 25. 
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In all of these the full force of 
the original is maintained; and 
these are only a sample of many 
more of equal felicity. This ar- 
ticle, however, is not meant for 
a criticism, but is written on the 
assumption that the reader of the 
poem is trying to make what he can 
out of this one volume in his hands. 

Probably few things in literature 
approach in exciting, breathless in- 
terest, the seven opening cantos of 
the ‘‘Inferno.’’ They bear us so 
strongly along, that their effect is 
like the first sight of the ocean, of 
Niagara, or of the Alps,—amongst 
the three or four unforgettable im- 
pressions in life—amongst the 
three or four things much heard of 
which have not proved disappoint- 
ments. If one had never known 
the name of Dante before reading 
them, one would still be enthralled, 
and without any allegorical inter- 
pretation, simply taking the words 
as they stand. The impressive 


opening— 


* Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Ché la diritta via era smarrita.” 


“Midway upon the journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark, 
For~ the straightforward pathway 

had been lost.” 


The meeting with the shade of 
Virgil; the sense that such lines 
as the following have come echo- 
ing down to us through our own 
greatest poet in ‘ Hamlet’: — 


“And as he is who unwills what he 


willed, 
And by new thonghts doth his inten- 
tion change, 
So that from his design he quite 
withdraws; 
Such I became upon that dark hillside, 


Because in thinking I consumed 
the emprise 

ss 

beginning 

The appearance of Beatrice on the 


very prompt in the | 
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scene, and the exquisite passage 
where we are introduced by Lucia 
to the relation between her and 
Dante :— , 


“ Disse: Beatrice, loda di Dio vera, 
Ché non soccorri quei che t’ amé tanto, 
Ch’ uscio per te della volgare schiera?” 
“¢ Beatrice,’ said she, ‘the true praise 
of God, 
Why succourest thou not him who 
loved thee so— , 
For thee he issued from the vulgar 
herd ?’” 


The comparison of Dante’s reno- 
vated courage to the flowerets :— 


« By nocturnal chill 
Bowed down and closed when the sun 
whitens them, 
Uplift themselves all open on their 
stems.” 


The descriptions of the starlings, 
of the cranes, and best of all, that 
of the doves :— 
“As turtle-doves called 
desire, 
With open and steady wings ‘to the 
sweet nest, 
Fly through the air, by their volition 
borne.” 


The inscription on the Gate of 
Hell, ‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, 
voi; ch’entrate,’’ and the sadness 
of the blind life of those ‘who 
have foregone the good of intel- 
lect.’” The meeting with Homer 
and the Latin poets :— 


‘‘ Parlando cose che ’1 tacere é bello.” 

“Things saying ’tis becoming to keep 
silent.” 

And the picture of the great 

shades :— 


“People there were with solemn eyes 
and slow, 
Of great authority in their counte- 
nance ; z 
They spake but seldom, and with 
gentle voices. 
: . . The mighty spirits 
Whom to have seen I feel myself 
exalted.” 


onward by 
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Every word of canto v., with the 
of Francesca da Rimini; the 
natural pitying feeling exhibited 
by Dante to Ciacco the glutton :— 
“ Thy wretchedness 


Weighs on me so, that it to weep 
invites me.” ; 


The great lines on Fortune :— 


canst thou, behold the 


transient farce 
Of goods that are committed unto For- 


«Now son, 


tune 
For which the human race each other 


buffet ; 
For all the gold that is beneath the 


moon, 
Orever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a _ single one 
repose.” 
And these on the sullen, which 
should be inscribed on all our 
hearts :— 
“ Fitti nel limo dicon: Tristi fummo 
Nell’ aer dolce che da sol s’ allegra, 
Portando dentro accidiosa fummo; 
Or ci attristiam nella belletta negra.” 
“Fixed in the mire they say we sullen 
were 
In the sweet air which by the sun is 
gladdened, 
Bearing within ourselves the sluggish 
reck ; 
Now we are sullen in this sable mire.” 


In truth, it may be said of these 
seven cantos as Alfieri said of the 
whole ‘Comedy,’ that one may begin 
by making extracts, but one ends 
by wishing to extract every word. 
The epithets are so original, 
“mute of all light,”” ‘‘where the 
sun-is silent,’’ the rain ‘eternal 
maledict and cold and heavy,” 
“the air without a star,” the 
“sound of hands,’ the ‘em- 
browned air,” the ‘‘ water sombre- 
hued.” We-have every finest qual- 
ity of his style—the simplicity, 
the strength, the compression, the 
forthrightness, the tenderness ; and 
we are altogether wrought up to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
hot only towards the poem, but 
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towards the poet. No grating 
note has been sounded: so far the 
tone is sad, but it is solemn,— 
when it becomes passionate and 
personal, we feel inclined to echo 
Farinata’s words— 


“Come avesse lo Inferno in gran dis- 
pitto.” 


But the opening of the poem strikes 
exactly the right key. A deep awe 
has fallen upon us, and we are 
therefore in ‘a state of mind to 
receive all the greater shock when 
we are suddenly brought face to 
face, in canto viii., with the 
brutality (there is no other word 
for it) of Dante’s expressed delight 
in the torture of Philippo Argenti. 
We feel that we are in the hands 
of a different man from the author 
of the previous cantos, and we feel 
it with resentment—a resentment 
which we are intended to feel to- 
wards Argenti, but which we un- 
fortunately do feel towards Dante 
for his want of self-control and want 
of dignity in the treatment of that 
‘¢ arrogant person,’’ who, whatever 
he may have been in life, says here, 
appealingly, ‘‘Thou seest that I 
am one who weeps.’’ A glory has 
passed away; and we can only 
account for the sudden change in 
the tone when we realise that 
a considerable interval of time 
elapsed between the writing of 
the seventh and eighth cantos—a 
time during which the great tra- 
gedy in Dante’s life occurred. 
From this point onward to the 
end of the ‘‘ Inferno,’’ the wrath is 
always gathering,—not only the 
righteous wrath against the worse 
forms of sin as the poet descends 
the circles of hell—where a good 
man might well say, ‘‘I do well to 
be angry’’—but passionate per- 
sonal attacks on wretched sinners, 
where the want of dignity in the 
narrator turns all our sympathies~ 
to the sinners; and perhaps, before 
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going further, it will be well for a 
reader to familiarise himself with 
the history of the poet,—to try to 
find some of the reasons which 
prompted him to write as he has 
written. 

There are authors so impersonal 
that we care not greatly to know 
them in their habits as they lived. 
Dante will be found to be, above 
all, personal. The little that is 
really known of him, from outside 
and contemporary sources, can be 
gathered up in very few words; 
but all his own writing is more or 
less autobiographical. 

Of all poets that ever were born, 
he was perhaps the most favour- 
able circumstanced in his birth 
and in his surroundings. Of good 
family, and with sufficient fortune, 
Lurante Alighieri (as he was chris- 
tened in 1265) was educated by 
Brunetto Latini, one of the most 
learned men of that time. Guido 
Cavalcanti, then the chief poet in 
Italy, was his elder by thirteen 
years, and the first among his 
friends. When, at the age of 
eighteen, the rising star writes 
his first sonnet, he sends it round 
to all the sonneteers of the day, 
and is at once received and wel- 
comed as a poet among poets. 
There is no early struggle with 
self-education, with chill penury, 
or with an unsympathetic environ- 
ment. From the age of nine he 
has made Beatrice Portinari his 
idol and his ideal, and has received 
that highest education which a 
pure young love can best give. 


«“ For indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is a maiden passion for a maid.” 


She dies when he is twenty-five 
years old. He is disconsolate ; 
takes his part in military service, 
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and we have his own account of his 
sensations on two or three occa- 
sions, when there were engage- 
ments of some importance. At 
one of them—the battle of Cam- 
poldino—it is interesting to 
know that Bernardino—a brother 
of Francesca da Rimini—was one 
of his companions in arms. After. 
wards he marries Madonna Gemma, 
of the family of the Donati, and 
five sons and one or two daughters 
are born to him. Having entered 
public life in those stormy times 
of feud and faction, he becomes 
one of the Priors or chief officers 
of the Republic; is sent many 
times on embassies by his Govern- 
ment (one of them giving occasion 
for the famous and very character- . 
istic remark—‘‘ Se io vo, chi ri- 
mane? ese io rimango, chi va?” 
—‘‘If I go, who is to remain; 
and if I remain, who is to go?”). 
From his last embassy to Pope 
Boniface VIII. he never returned 
to Florence, the party opposed 
to him having attained power, 
and in his absence decreed his 
banishment, with the unusually 
severe addition to the sentence 
that he should be burned alive if 
ever he returned to his native 
city. For the last nineteen years 
of his life he was a wanderer. In 
exile he died, even as an exile he 
had been conceived.? Boccaccio 
describes him as of medium height, 
the face long, the nose aquiline, the 
jaw large, and the under lip protrud- 
ing considerably over the upper, 
shoulders rather bent, eyes larger 
than ordinary, an olive complexion, 
hair and beard thick, crisp, and 
black ; most temperate in eating 
and drinking, and most zealous in 
study or in any other pursuit, and 
he went along with the air of a 
melancholy man, and a dreamer. 





1 Inf. xxi. 94, xxii. 1-10; Purg. v. 93. Pay 
? Dante’s father and mother were in exile up to the time of his birth. 
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He had a loftly soul, and was ex- 
cessively haughty. 

Boccaccio’s life of Dante has 
been too much decried. It is quite 
te that it is rhetorical, insuffi- 
cient, often inaccurate as to dates, 
and generally very much below 
the level of its subject; but after 
all, when the other biographers 
are consulted, almost all their 
silient points are referred back 
to Boccaccio. His description of 
Dante’s first meeting with Bea- 
trice, though taken from the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,’ has a certain charm of its 
own in the Boccaccian style which 
may be thus roughly transcribed — 


“It used to be the habit of the 
ladies and gentlemen of Florence, 
when the sweet spring-time arrived, 
to give themselves up to social enjoy- 
ments, each in his own circle of 
society. Following this custom, a 
worthy citizen, Folco Portinari, had 
invited his neighbours to assemble 
at his house upon the Ist of May. 
Among the company was Alighieri, 
the father of Dante, who brought his 
boy, then scarcely nine years of age. 
And it happend that Bice, the daugh- 
ter of Folco, was there too—a maiden 
not yet past her eighth year, grace- 
ful, charming, and attractive in her 
manners, of a beautiful countenance, 
and grave beyond her years. Her 
very delicate features were in admir- 
able harmony, and over and above 
their beauty, revealed such candid 
charms, that by many she was said 
t0 be almost an angel. Dante’s 
gaze was riveted on her with so great 
an affection, that, child though he 
was, he received her so deeply into 
his soul that no other after-pleasure 
every effaced the lovely image. And 
this love not only persisted, but it in- 
creased to such a degree that Dante 
had no greater desire and no greater 
consolation than to see her who was 
ts object. As he advanced in life, 
this passion very often occasioned him 
| both sighs and tears, which are poured 

forth inhis ‘Vita Nuova.’ It ought to 
_ be added that his love was a very pure 
an is rare in passions of this 
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This, as we know, was the 
master—or the mistress—influence 
in Dante’s life, and it is impossible 
to understand the ‘Divina Com- 
media’ without some theory .re- 
garding this relation to Beatrice. 
There can. be no doubt of her 
existence in the flesh. There is no 
evidence that Dante ever wished 
to marry her. We know that she 
was married to Simone dei Bardi 
when our poet was twenty-two 
years old. But while she is a real 
woman, and we feel at times that 
it is a real passion, there is always 
a note of unreality in it. By the 
force of his imagination, and by 
his perfect art-workmanship, Dante 
has contrived to create and to sus- 
tain from the beginning to the end 
of his writing a relation so simple 
in appearance and so complex in 
fact, that it is always impossible to 
determine where the true Beatrice’ 
ends and the ideal begins. His 
passion (even in its least allegorical 
shape) is evidently not at any time 
a man’s natural passion for the wo- 
man he is in love with. It is rather 
the intellectual and spritual percep- 
tion of what such a passion might 
be ideally. .A flesh-and-blood wo- 
man—a child and then a woman— 
formed the basis of the sentiment, 
which could not have existed with- 
out that basis; but we continually 
feel that there is a good deal of 
reflex egoism about it. It could 
never have stood the strain of 
intimate acquaintance,—at close 
quarters it would have been shat- 
tered. A salutation in the street 
was sufficient to nourish it, and 
more might have proved danger- 
ous. But over and above her in- 
fluence as a woman, she repre- 
sents in the ‘ Comedy,’ allegorically, 
Heavenly Wisdom and Theology ; 
and the suggestion may be hazard- 
ed that, between the real and the 
purely allegorical, Dante personifies 
his own better nature in Beatrice. 
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She has become his outside con- 
science. Whenever he goes wrong 
in life, it is her whom he has 
offended. He can scarcely now 
be imagined apart from her. She 
reigns supreme from the first word 
to the last. In words of the 
‘¢ Paradiso,’’— 


“From the first day that I beheld her 
face 

In this life to the moment of this look, 

The sequence of my song has ne’er bee 
severed,” 


With this view of Beatrice—as 
representing Dante’s own higher 
nature—it may be said that not 
even in Goethe himself was there 
greater warfare of two souls with- 
in one breast which could not be 
harmonised,—the one which clung 
with indomitable energy to the 
earth and the things of earth, and 
the other which was ever strug- 
gling to rise beyond the confines 
of this world into the illimitable. 
Dante, in his dark strivings, is 
alway conscious of the right way, 
and in the end his higher soul 
carries us with him on a magic 
cloak to the realms of Paradise. 
The interest of the drama, in the 
‘Comedy,’ centres in the ascent of 
that soul of his. For the more 
we read the poem, the more we 
feel that the most dominant note 
throughout is the author’s person- 
ality; and one way of understand- 
ing its meaning is to conceive that 
the journey recorded in the vision 
is to be accounted for by Dante’s 
own faithlessness, both in the 
flesh and in the spirit, to his 
ideal—to his own higher nature 
—to Beatrice. Keeping this in 
mind, let us now enter on the 
most difficult and the most delicate 
part of the subject. 

Boccaccio was seven years old 
when Dante died. He was the 
intimate friend of Dante’s nephew, 
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and had therefore exceptional op- 
portunities of knowing the truth, 
Moreover, he was the first person 
chosen to deliver public lectures 
on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ in Flor- 
ence, fifty years after Dante’s death, 
so that it may be inferred that he 
was then considered thoroughly 
competent to deal with the sub- 
ject; and this is what he writes 
in his ‘ Life,’—not lightly, or to 
round a period, but with a solemn 
appeal to Dante’s shade :— 


“Of a truth, I blush to cast any 
shadow on the bright reputation of 
so great a man; but as the order of 
my history began by setting forth his 
good qualities, the less that I try to 
conceal his frailties the more will | 
be believed in what I have said in 
his praise. It is then to Dante him- 
self that I address my excuses, if, per- 
chance, from the heights of heaven, 
his scornful eye is looking at me. 
now asl write. Along with all his 
strength of character and all his learn- 
ing (and I have already shown how 
much of both he possessed) he was 
not free from the sway of the passions 
(4ussuria)—nay, they had very great 

wer over him, not only in his youth 

ut in his riper years; and such vice, 
however natural and common it ma 
be, is certainly not to be commend 
Nay, it is very difficult to plead’a 
tolerable excuse for it.” 


Nor is this the only contem- 


porary evidence. Ina well-known 
sonnet, Guido Cavalcanti rebukes 
Dante for his way of life after the 
death of Beatrice :— 


“I come to thee by day-time constantly, 
But in thy thoughts 400 much of base- 
ness find : 
Greatly it grieves me for thy gentle 
mind, 
And for thy many virtues gone from 
* thee. 
It was thy wont to shun much comers 
Unto ali sorry concourse ill inclined: 
. And still thy speech of me heartfelt 
and kind, 
Had made me treasure up thy poetry. 





1 Par, xxx. 28. 
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But now, I dare not, for thine abject life, 
Make manifest that I, approve thy 
rhymes ; 
Nor come I in such sort that thou 
mayst know,— 
Ah! prithee read this sonnet many 


times. 
So shall that evil one who bred this strife 
Be thrust from thy dishonoured soul 
and go,” 1 


‘Dante himself, in speaking to 
Forese Donati, his brother-in-law, 
who was among the gluttons in the 
«Purgatorio,’’ says :— 


“If thou bring back to mind 
What thou with me hast been, and I 
with thee, 
The present memory will be grievous 
still. ’ 
Out of that life he turned me back who 


- moe 
In front of me.—( Virgil.) 


His encouragements have led me up, 

Ascending and still circling round 
the mount 

That you doth straighten whom the 
world made crooked.” ? 


We know that our poet himself 
had no tendency to the sin of glut- 
tony. “The passage must therefore 
tefer to other lapses. It has been 
attempted to explain all allusions 
of this sort by supposing them to 
be simply allegorical. Shakespeare 
has been treated in something of 
the same fashion. Is it not best, 
however, because truest, to acknow- 
ledge to ourselves that both of 
them were men with the strongest 
intellectual and spiritual natures, 
founded on strong animal natures 
(the conjunction is not unknown), 
with passions strong in proportion 
to their beings—passions that some- 
times completely dominated them ; 
that there were times in their lives 
when the unmanageable horse of 
the chariot plunged down and 
dragged the other after it? But 
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their writings will not appeal the 
less to us on that account—nay, 
rather the more. There would not 
be the same pathos in the Psalms 
of David if we did not know the 
depths into which he had fallen, 
and that he had risen again to the 
heights. One of our own great 
living poets has pointed out that 
one at any rate of the meanings of 
this mighty polysensuous work of 
Dante’s is to show 


“How men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Among mortals, it is not the 
faultless beings but the faulty, who 
have conquered and triumphed over 
their ‘faults, that have left the 
greatest heritage of good to man- 
kind. For their lesson is, that no 
sinner who has the root of good- 
ness and of nobleness and of purity 
in his heart, need ever despair 
while life lasts of coming ‘‘ quando 
che sia alle beate genti’’—1ay al- 
ways hope that for him, too, there 
is the water of Lethe from which 
he may emerge after he has paid 
the penalty of his faults with 
tears, 


«Pure and disposed to mount unto the 
stars.” 


Before proceeding with the ‘‘ In- 
ferno,’’ let us read carefully cantos 
xxx, and xxxi. of the ‘‘Purga- 
torio,’”? and perhaps we may then 
feel that we hold in our hands one 
of the keys to ‘‘the straight way 
which was lost.’’ It is the great 
scene of Dante’s first meeting with 
Beatrice—one of the very grandest 

es in the whole comedy—and 
of course it ought to be read in its 
entirety. Unfortunately space for- 
bids anything but an extract here. 
She speaks— 


“That thou mayst feel a greater shame 
For thy transgression, and another time 





1 Dante and his Circle (D, G. Rossetti), p. 161 


# Purg. xxiii. 115. 
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Hearing the Sirens thou mayst be more 
Sstrong.”1 
“Cast down the seed of weeping and 
attend, 
So shalt thou hear how in an oppos- 
ite way 
My —— flesh should have directed 
ee. 
Never to thee presented art or nature 
Pleasure so great as the fair limbs 
wherein 
I was enclosed, which scattered are 
in earth. 
And if the highest pleasure then did 
fail thee 
By — of my death, what mortal 
thi 
Should then have drawn thee into its 
desire ? ‘ 


Thou oughtest not to have stooped 
thy pinion downward 
To wait for further blows, or little 
girl, 
Or other vanity of such brief use. 


° . If thou 
In hearing sufferest pain, lift up thy 
d 


beard, 
An thou shalt feel a greater pain in 
seeing. 


Then I upraised at her command my 
chin, 
And when she by the beard the face 
demanded, 
Well I perceived the venom of her 
meaning.” 


These words sound very much like 
the voice of areal woman. They 
are spoken in a tone that we can 
scarcely conceive the most highly 
imaginative poet putting in the 
mouth of an abstraction (call it 
Heavenly Wisdom, Theology, or 
what we will) who is supposed to 
address a disciple merely gone 
astray in philosophy, religion, or 
politics. The allusion to her own 
fair limbs, and to the morta/ thing 
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which had drawn Dante in its 
desire—not to mention the use of 
the word ‘‘ pargoletta”’—seems to 
be conclusive. 


And Beatrice shows us the pity 
of it— 


« By the ‘largess of celestial graces, 


Such had this man become in his new 
life, 
Potentially, 
habit 
Would have made admirable proof in 
him ; 
But so much more malignant and more 
savage 
Becomes the land untilled and. with 
bad seed 
The more good earthly vigour it 
possesses, 


that every righteous 


So low he fell that all appliances 
For his salvation were already short, 
Save showing him the people of per- 
dition.” 


Let. us now try to familiarise 
ourselves with the atmosphere in 
which the young poet, blessed by 
the ‘‘largess of celestial graces,” 
and so full of gentleness, apparent- 
ly, in his spring-time, sang his 
quaint mystic ballad of the New or 
the Early Life. In reading it, we 
can only think, in his own words, 
of the olden times— 


“The dames and cavaliers, the toils 
and ease 
That filled our souls with love and 
courtesy.’”’8 


But this was far indeed from the 
actual condition of Florence in the 
years which followed—1287-1300. 
The little city could put 30,000 men 
under arms within its walls; and 
we read of constant unintermitting 





1 Cf, Purg. xix. 7-32 and 58-60; also Purg. xxxi. 80-90. See, too, Inf. xviii, 
37-1 37, and Letter to Moruello Malaspina, dated, Witte thinks, in 1310, im 
which Dante writes how “ Love terrible and imperious” has him in its power 
and reigns over him, and that his principles are of no avail against it. 


2 Dante would be forty-five years old in 1310. 


’Purg. xiv. 109-III. 
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feuds between family’ and family, 
between house and house—a close- 
packed neighbourhood, that must 
have been a very lively sample of 
the Inferno. Taking Dante’s own 
house in the Via San Martino 
asacentre, we are amazed to see 
what a tiny circle includes the 
‘ancient city with ‘‘il moi bel San 
Giovanni’’ (the Baptistery); the 
Badia, whence the bell tolled the 
tersa enona; Santa Maria No- 
yella, where Cimabue’s great pic- 
ture of the Virgin was carried in 
triumph ; Or San Michele ; the yet 
unfinished Duomo and Giotto’s ris- 
ing campanile; the Palazzo Vec- 
chio and Santa Croce still a-build- 

The blue sky, the bright sun, 
the peculiarly clear and thrilling 
air, the opalescent light which 
makes every building a poem in 
Florence, are all the same to-day 
asthey were 600 years ago—made 
to fashion a poet. The lot of the 
masses, chattering and chaffering 
in the market-place, or thronging 
the noisy Calimara, is probably 
not very different now. The poor 
have become not much less poor, 


but the rich have perhaps become. 


telatively less rich—for the City 
of Flowers was then the chief 
banking centre of Europe, and 
her palaces remain the monu- 
ments of the capitalists—mostly 
extinct volcanoes now, as are her 
famous citizens. 

As we look down from the 
heights of San Miniato or Bellos- 
guardo, the wonder .grows how 
one such very little spot on the 
earth’s surface could have pro- 
duced in three short centuries 
(thirteenth to sixteenth) so many 
hames eminent in history, and that 
within its walls it could have held 
at one and the same time (while 
Roger Bacon was finishing his 
work in England and Sir William 
Wallace was the glory of Scotland) 
men of such mark as Cimabue, 
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Brunetto Latini, Guido Cavalcanti, 
Casella, Arnolfo, Dante, Giotto, 
Dino Frescobaldi, R. Malaspina, 
Dino Compagni, and Giovanni Vil- 
lani—all in the full vigour of their 
manhood and of their work. Every 
stone speaks to us of the great 
dead ; and if the men were worthy 
of the city, the city in its beauty 
was becoming worthy of the men. 
For surely it is, as old Boccaccio 
has somewhere described it, ‘‘ Di 
ogni citta d'Italia bellissima. ”’ 
Here it was, with Fiesole above 
him, the purple hills beyond, Monte 
Morello near, and Falterona in 
the distance, with ‘il bel fiume 
d’Arno”’ flowing through the vale, 
that this young eagle of song 
mewed his mighty youth. This 
was the stage on which he played 
his part—an active part—from his 
25th to his 36th year—up to ‘* the 
middle of the way of life,’’—bat- 
tling in the midst of the seething 
politics of the city for the four last 
years of that period. Without this 
experience of the active life, the 
‘Divina Commedia’ could never 
have been written; but if the poet 
had remained a politician, ‘‘ the 
straight way’’ would indeed have 
been lost, and the great vision 
would have been lost too. Dante’s 
banishment, which to himself and 
to his friends no doubt at the 
time seemed to be the extinguish- 
ing of his career—his failure as a 
public man, as a politician—was 
really, as we see it now, the neces- . 
sary condition for his arriving at 
that perpetuation of his fame the 
desire for which no doubt was in- 
nate, but which, he himself tells 
us, had first been taught to him 
by Brunetto Latini—come wuom' 
s’eterna. It was not only that he 
widened the horizon of his view of 
life in his travels, but that he was. 
able more or less to liberate his 
soul from personal participation in 
all the miserable petty jealousies 
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of the time ; for no party politi- 
cian, however great by nature, can 
ever be at his best. Dante’s contri- 
butions to politics are the great 
thoughts of an ideal, not of a prac- 
tical politician— pregnant ideas 
of a universal spiritual and a uni- 
versal political direction. The Pope 
is his ‘‘sun ’’and the Emperor his 
**moon,’’ both divinely ordained. 
Such a work as the ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ with a scope so vast and a 
treatment so elaborate, demanded 
the sacrifice of a life. The extraor- 
dinary compression of the thought, 
the variety and the intensity of the 
imagery, the mass of historical and 
mythical allusions and their exacti- 
tude, required a mind wholly dis- 
engaged from the ordinary business 
of the world; and it ought to be 
recognised that his exile, although 
the bitterest trial in his earthly 
life, has been the means of secur- 
ing his true immortality as nothing 
else could have done. The ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ alone has made him 
eternal. All his other writings 
together might have secured him 
a place in the first class among the 
great, but far, indeed, from the 
place he holds as one of the uni- 
versally acknowledged triumvirate 
of the world’s literature. 
Contemporaries can never realise 
the relative importance of the 
personages as they play their parts 
on the stage: the politicians and 
the soldiers always stand out in 
grotesque relief. To the Flor- 
entines of 1300 (even to such a 
man as Giovanni Villani), the 
Uberti, the Donati, the Cerchi, 
and the rest of the powerful local 
families, were the only actors worth 
talking about: whereas to the 
mass of the men of our time, Dante 


the great poet, and Giotto the |. 


great painter, are the real ‘‘ people 
of importance.’”” Where are they 


all now who were contemporari 

with Dante in his political career > 
To the million readers of to-day no 
vestige of them remains, except 
such immortality as he has given 
them in his rhyme. To remaina 
politician was to kill a poet: and 


we must remember that Dante was. 


not only a great poet, but also a 
great philosopher, a great theolo- 
gian. In the ‘‘ Paradise”’ we read 
how, as his higher nature emerges 
he becomes conscious of all the de. 
grading influences of the political 
life from which he had escaped :— 


«“O thou insensate care of mortal men, 
How inconclusive are the syllogisms 
That make thee beat thy wings in 
downward flight ! 
One after laws and one to aphorisms 
Was going, and one following the 
priesthood, 


And one to reign by force or sophis. — 


try, 
And one in theft and one in state affairs, 
One in the pleasures of the flesh in- 
volved, 


Wearied himself, one gave himself to. 


ease ; 
When I from all these things emancipate 
With Beatrice above there in the 
heavens, 
With such exceeding glory was 1 
ceived |” 


And here we have another key to 
the ‘‘ straight way which was lost.” 

But this sense of emancipation 
only came later, with the years 
that bring the philosophic mind. 
In his first hot rage at the peculiar 
severity of his sentence of banish- 
ment, we become aware of the 
savage unforgiving side of the 
poet’s nature. There probably 
was always a good deal of truth 
in Cecco Angioleri’s line— 


“Sugar he seems, but salt’s in all his 
ways.” 


From the 8th canto onwards in 
the ‘‘ Inferno,”’ we seem to see him 
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ever in imagination sweeping, in 
his stately eagle flight, over Flor- 
ence, poising on slow broad wings, 
with eyes so keen that nothing 
escaped them—with beak and tal- 
ons always ready to pounce on 
ay miscreant on earth—to rend 
and pick him to pieces (with a cer- 
tain bird of prey delight); yet 
sill, when the higher spirit willed, 
always able to fly up again into 
the very fountain of light. With 
acharacter that, alas! often repels, 
and an intellect that always fas- 
nates us, he stands out in the 
twenty-five last cantos of the ‘In- 
ferno” as the cruellest of poets in 
his judgments and in his treatment 
of men; and yet often, in the same 
canto, the tenderest in his inter- 
pretations of nature. 

There is a certain pathos in 
Boccaccio’s somewhat imaginative 
account of the circumstances which 
divided the seven opening cantos 
from the remainder of the poem :— 


“At the very time when Dante was 
most busily engaged on this glorious 
labour (after he had composed seven 
out of the hundred cantos which he 
had determined on), came the grave 
incident of his expulsion or flight, 
which led him to abandon all his pro- 
jects. He was adrift and obliged to 
wander during many years. But the 
accomplishment of the will of God 
cannot be counteracted by a stroke of 
bad fortune. So that it happened 
that some of his family, looking by 
chance for some papers in his strong- 
boxes, found a little copy-book in 
which the seven cantos were written. 
It had been put there in a place of 
safety at the time when the ungrate- 

populace had risen against our 
poet, and, more intent on plunder than 
on just vengeance, had made a raid on 
hishouse. The cantos were read with 
admiration, and the finders, not know- 
ing what they had got hold of, carried 
the book to one of their fellow-citizens, 
Dino di Messer Lambertuccio Fres- 
tobaldi, who was famous at that time 

his recitation of poems. The mo- 
ment Dino cast his eyes over the 
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little book, he was so much struck 
with the beauty of the style, as well 
as with the depth of thought which 
seemed to him to lie hidden under 
the beautiful crust of words, that he 
came to the conclusion at once that 
it was Dante’s work. Distressed to 
see the poem unfinished, and finding 
that Dante was staying at the time 
with the Marquis Moruello Malaspina, 
he communicated to the Marquis the 
circumstances of the discovery, and his 
desire to see the work continued. 

“ The Marquis was a man of high 
culture, and when he had read the can- 
tos with great admiration he showed 
them to Dante, asking him if he knew 
who the author might be. Dante 
recognised them, and replied at once 
that they were his. Then the Mar- 
quis begged him not to leave unfin- 
ished a work so well begun. ‘Of a 
truth,’ said Dante, ‘I had thought 
that these verses had been lost in my 
ruin with the rest of my books; and 
partly from this belief, and partly from 
the constant fatigues which I have 
undergone in exile, I had entirely 
abandoned the idea of finishing the 
lost work. But as these cantos have 
been recovered so unexpectedly, and 
as you seem to wish it, I will try to 
remember my original lan, and if I 
succeed I will continue the work.’ 

“We can readily imagine,” continues 
Boccaccio, “ that he had no great dif- 
ficulty in recovering the thread of his 
original idea; and itis in taking up 
this thread again that he opens the 
8th canto with the words: ‘Io dico se- 
guitando che assai prima,’ &c. (‘I say, 
continuing,’ &c.), from which, when 
we have the clue, it is evident that 
this is the resumption of the inter- 
rupted work.” 


And now we are in a position 
to understand better how the bit- 
terness of unmerited misfortune 
was working a change in Dante’s 
nature—or rather, was temporarily 
operating to bring out the worse 
side of it. For the more we try 
to figure to ourselves and to grasp 
his real character, the more we re- 
alise the anguish that his proud 
disdainful spirit must have been 
constantly undergoing in a depen- 
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dent position. We feel how the 
iron entered into his soul. It 
must have been a veritable cruci- 
fixion for him— 


And that which most shall weigh upon 
thy shoulders 
Will be the bad and foolish company 
With which into this valley thou 
shalt fall. 


The patronage of Can Grande 
must have become insufferable. 
Grand seigneur and fine fellow 
when he had everything his own 
way, there was also a good deal of 
the spoilt child of fortune in him. 
The world’s admiration for the 
splendid courage with which Dante 
finished his work, bowed under 
the weight of such a load, has con- 
tributed to his undying renown. 
No doubt he had himself in mind 
when he wrote of the pilgrim 
Romeo— 


**E se il mondo sapesse il cuor ch’ 
egli ebbe, 
Mendicando sua vita a frusto a frusto, 
Assai lo loda, e pit lo loderebbe.” 


“And if the world could know the 


heart he had 
In begging, bit by bit, his livelihood, 
Though much it laud him it would 
~laud him more.” 2 


The allusions to his exile are con- 
stant in his writings, and very 
touching: ‘‘I have compassion for 
all unhappy people, but my great- 
est compassion is reserved for those 
who, eating out their hearts in 
exile, see their native land only in 
their dreams.”’ 

But it is only in the most rarely 
tempered natures that the uses of 
adversity sweeten the disposition. 
They turn the unforgiving to 
gall. Dante’s was never the spirit 
to forgive or to forget. Whilst 
it may be admitted that no one 
has ever clutched more firmly in 


[May 


an iron grasp the letter of the 
Christian religion,—its doctrines— 
its evidences (as understood in the 


fourteenth century), it may, per. 


haps, without presumption, be per- 
mitted us to doubt whether in his 
writings he exhibits an equally 
true appreciation of the real nature 
—of the true essence—of Christ's 
gospel. He is constantly referred 
to as the pre-eminently Christian 
poet; but does he not really be. 
long to the Hebrew type—the 
type of David, Isaiah, Jeremiah? 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, is his avowed doctrine, 
He is above all things a Roman— 
a Churchman of the true Church 
—with a leaning to St. Dominic, 
of whom he says— 


«Therein was born the amorous para- 
mour 
Of Christian faith, the athlete con 
secrate, \ 
Kind to his own, and cruel to his 
foes.” 3 


He would place the Inquisitor in 
heaven, and John Wesley in a 


very low circle of hell. He is an 
aristocrat in feeling—exclusive in 
all his tendencies. We can see 
very few rays of Christ’s spirit, 
and can catch very little echo of 
His voice in Dante’s judgments of 
sin, or in his general attitude to- 
wards life. There is no exaltation 
of the humble and meek, but, on 
the contrary, something very like 
intellectual arrogance. In the 
‘‘Paradise’’ he takes cognisance 
of— 


«“ Only the souls that unto fame are 

known, 
Because the spirit of the hearer rests 

not, 

Nor doth confirm its faith by am 
example, 

Which has the root of it unknown 
and hidden, 


"Or other reason which is not apparent” * 





1 Par. xvii. 61. 
3 Par. xii. 55. 


2 Par, vi. 140. 
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This is not the spirit of the 
fiend of publicans and sinners, 
and poor Samaritans fallen among 
thieves. Dante’s is not a gospel 
for little children: as Villani says 
of him, ‘‘On account of his learn- 
ing he was a little haughty and 
shy and disdainful, and, like a 
philosopher almost ungracious, 
knew not well how to deal with 
unlettered folk.’’ Those who are in 
the “‘ piccioletta barca”’ are warned 
of in the second canto of the 
“Paradise ’’ from attempting to fol- 
low ‘behind my ship that singing 
sails along.”” It would be difficult 
to imagine Dante saying to a 
woman taken in adultery, ‘‘Go 
and sin no more;’’ or to her 
accusers, ‘‘ Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone at 
her.” He does not act on the in- 
junction, *‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.’”” He never has a 
doubt about his own competence 
to sit in judgment on the whole 
human race—past, present, and 
future—and not only on the race, 
but on named individuals, which 
isa much more dangerous preten- 
sion. His precepts are better than 
his practice— 


“And you, O mortals, hold yourselves 
restrained in judging.’ 


To us general readers, 600 years 
after the event, the names of 
Brunetto Latini and of Guido 
Guinicelli, ‘‘the father of me and 
of my betters,’? have become 
mere types,—any other names 
would be equally effective to point 
amoral or adorn a tale: but when 
we consider that these men were 
quite recently dead, and that their 
relatives and friends were still alive 
when the ‘ Divina Commedia’ was 
published —that they were both 
men to whom Dante acknowledged 
that he was immensely indebted 
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intellectually and spiritually—the 
gibbeting of the one in the ‘In 
ferno’’ and the other in the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’’ for very heinous sins 
makes us stand aghast. It is not 
a sufficient explanation that it 
was 600 years ago—other times 
other manners. A _ natural and 
proper reverence for Dante as one 
of the greatest acknowledged mo- 
ralising and spiritualising influ- 
ences in the world leads us at 
first naturally, though perhaps un- 
reasonably, to expect that under 
all circumstances and at all times 
he will himself, in his own conduct, 
prove true to the fundamental 
principles of all morality—a sense 
of justice and of charity as well 
as of severity. Some one has 
described the virtuous man to 
be one who has always a severe 
standard for his own conduct, and 
the most lenient that the circum- 
stances will admit for his neigh- 
bour’s—‘‘ using his imagination in 
the service of charity.” ‘‘ Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.’’ 
Be it. But then the guilt must 
always be publicly proved. It 
must not rest on the mere spse 
dixit even of a poet, however 
eminent; otherwise all our sym- 
pathies go out to the ‘‘cara buona 
imagine paterna,”’ and to ‘il padre 
mio e degli altri miei miglior,’’ and 
no good is done to us by their ex- 
ample; but we can fancy the evil 
done in Florence, ‘at the time, by 
this outrage on the memory of the 
accused, who were no longer there 
to answer for themselves; by the 
cruel pain inflicted on their 
friends. Inthe case of these two 
famous writers and of the two 
citizens ‘‘ who were so worthy ’’— 
Tegghiaio Aldobrandi and Jacopo 
Rusticucci— one of two things. 
Either their offences had been 
proved and were matter of com- 
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, mon knowledge, or they were. not. 

If they were, there would have 
been some justification for select- 
ing their names, as the accused 
must have had an opportunity of 
clearing their characters, if that 
were possible, during their life- 
time. But if their offences were 
not definitely, absolutely, publicly 
proved beyond possibility of doubt, 
it would be very difficult to make 
out a case to justify the mention 
of their names. There is unfor- 
tunately no want of “es. It 
does not seem as if Dante him- 
self could have had proofs of their 
guilt, because in a previous circle 
he asks Ciacco where these very 
men were ‘‘ who on good deeds set 
their thoughts ’’— 


“Say where they are, and cause that [ 
may know them ; 
For great desire constraineth me to 
learn, 
If heaven doth sweeten them or hell 
envenom.” 1! ; 


And when he does come upon 
them, his relation of the scene is 
very curious. After poor Rusti- 
cucci has complained. ‘‘ My savage 
wife more than aught else doth 
harm me,’’ Dante continues— 


“Could I have been protected from the 
fire, 
Below I should have thrown myself 
among them, 
And think the Teacher would have 
suffered it. 
But as I should have burned and baked 
myself, 
My terror overmastered my goodwill, 
Which made me greedy of embrac- 
ing them,”? &c. 


“T of your city am; and evermore 
Your labours and your honourable 
names 
I with affection have retraced and 
heard,” 3 


Then he breaks out into one of 
Iris tirades against Florence: the 


shades pay him a pretty compli- 
ment—‘‘ looked at each other as 
one looks at truth’ —and he 
leaves them. 

Even his most fanatical devotees 
draw the line at Dante’s treatment 
of Guido of Montefeltro, who, after 
being honourably mentioned in the 
‘Convito’ as ‘‘this most noble 
Latin,” is ignominiously consigned 
to the eighth circle of hell for 
giving most dastardly advice to 
Boniface VIII. It is _ believed 


that there is absolutely no his-° 


torical evidence to confirm the 
accusation. | Muratori suggests 
that political motives probably 
furnish the key. The imputation 
of motives is justified by these 
unsustained accusations. Dante's 
prophetic soul, perhaps, had in 
view a Muratori (but did not quite 
see the look he would give) in 
the lines— 


“Ah me! how very cautious men 
should be 
With those who not alone behold 
the act, 
But with their wisdom look into 
the thoughts! ’’4 


If anything were wanted to 
prove the demoralising effect on 
any human being of setting him- 
self up in the position of the 
Almighty as the eternal judge of 
other individual and contemporary 
men’s sins, it would be found in 
the crescendo movement in Dante’s 
personal cruelty in the descriptions 
of the ‘‘Inferno’’—from the most 
ignoble and ghastly gambols in 
the ‘‘new sport’’ with the Male- 
branche, the episode of Vanni 
Fucci and the serpents,—‘‘ From 
that time forth the serpents were 
my friends,””—the cowardly attack 
on Bocca degli Abati — pulling 
shocks of his hair out—to the 
culminating point where our Chris- 
tian poet shows himself at once 
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cruel and a traitor in his treatment 
of the shade of Friar Alberigo, 
who says in his frozen helpless- 


ness— 
«But hitherward stretch out thy hand 


forthwith, 
n mine eyes; and open them I 


did not, 
And to be rude to him was courtesy.’ 


And this after having made a 
solemn compact with the shade— 


«If thou wouldst have me help thee, 
Say who thou wast; and if I free thee 


not, 
May I go to the bottom of the ice.”? 


There can be no comment on 
this passage—except, perhaps, to 
admit that with a widening psy- 
chology we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the greatest minds, 
the most noble spirits, often carry 
within themselves volcanic inten- 
sity of passion for evil as well as 
for good. It may be supposed 
that on re-reading these lines, and 
leaving them to stand for all time, 
Dante had the same feeling towards 
them that he must have had to 
the passionate passage in the 
‘Convito,’ where he says that to 
arguments against the immortality 
of the soul, ‘‘one would wish to 
reply not with words, but with a 
knife.’’ This, though intense, is 
not really so malignant, because 
the eyes of the contemporary, 
who did not take precisely Dante’s 
view of the most knotty of all 
problems, not being frozen, he 
might have had the chance of 
defending himself. ‘These expres- 
sions must of course be taken 
figuratively. No actual bloodshed 
or broken bones were to be ap- 
prehended! But this intense way 
of arguing is open to objections. 
Seriously, these personal attacks, 
even on the most flagrant, the 
most contemptible, and the most 
hateful of sinners (who, be it 
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remembered, are already under- 
going eternal torments of unutter- 
able anguish), must be acknow- 
ledged as below the dignity of a 
great poem and a great poet. Our 
first feeling is to draw a veil over 
all these ungoverned outbursts; 
but the after and perhaps more 
reasonable feeling is the wish to 
know the man Dante as he was, 
with all his faults. He is great 
enough to carry them. His very 
faults are part—perhaps an in- 
separable part—of that intensity 
of nature which-is the secret of 
his power; but do not let us be 
misled into making virtues of his 
vices because he is Dante. 

And it does not meet the case 
to say that because ‘‘ these things 
are an allegory,’’ or because Friar 
Alberigo was really still alive 
in the body, and it was only 
his soul that was already’ in 
hell, therefore Dante’s behaviour 
on such occasions gives us no 
opportunity of judging his own 
nature. The essential quality of 
all allegory—and particularly of 
the allegory in the ‘ Divinia Com- 
media’—is that it produces on us 
the most complete impression of 
reality. This is the very reason 
of its being, and the source of all 
its power. It is like reading a 
record of facts. Whoever under- 
takes to exhibit that most complex 
abstraction, a sinful human soul, 
in the concrete image of a body 
in torment, will necessarily be 
judged more or less by the way 
in which he deals with that image. 
Dante’s treatment is constantly 
remorseless and vindictive. His 
worshippers resent this view, and 
will see no spot upon their sun. 
There seems to be a peculiar diffi- 
culty in writing on the subject 
with moderation, but there surely 
must be some mean between the 
flippant falsities of Voltaire that 
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‘*Dante’s reputation will go on 
increasing because scarcely any- 
body reads him,’’ and the tone of 
the prostrate ones who are not 
content that the world should see 
anything less in their idol than 
‘*the pure severity of perfect light.”’ 
These two points of view represent 
the misers and the prodigal in 
praise. ‘‘Perché tieni? e perché 
burli?’’ Does not the truth lie 
between them? and was not our 
poet really a man of supremest 
faculty, with one side of his nature 
noble, tender, godlike; the other 
side passionate, vindictive, de- 
monic? He himself gives us one 
of the best clues to his own char- 
acter in the lines— 


I who by nature am 
Exceeding mutable in every guise.” ! 


He was not one man, but halfa 
‘dozen men rolled into one. But 
whether we regard him as one 
man or as six, we never get rid of 
his unconscious and unconscionable 
egoism. Not only in the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ but from the first 
word of the ‘Vita Nuova’ to the 
last word of the Sonnet addressed 
to Giovanni Quirino, Dante can 
never he said, in his verses, to 
get outside of his own person- 
ality. Every one has noticed his 
want of humour, but no one (so 
far as we know) has attributed 
it to this cause. Inordinate ego- 
ism and humour are mutually ex- 
clusive. In the ‘ Comedy’ there is 
one faint gleam in the meeting 
with Statius in purgatory, which 
is charmingly described. But the 
other instances that have been 
laboriously culled are either very 
far-fetched or very grim. Wher- 
ever he goes, through hell, purga- 
tory, or paradise, he is generally 
himself the gracious and benig- 
nant creature that the spirits 
dwelling in those parts are chiefly 


concerned about. They prophesy 
his future, and there is no want 


of self-appreciation in the terms | 


of the prophecies. As Giuliani has 
neatly said, Dante is the ** protag- 
onist’’ of his own comedy In the 
‘Vita Nuova,’’ when Beatrice dies 
he quotes Jeremiah: ‘*‘ How doth 
the city sit solitary that was full of 
people! How is she become a 
widow, she that was great amo: 

the nations!’’ And the attitude 
of his mind towards the pilgrims 
is thoroughly characteristic. Here 
there is real humour in the want 
of humour. We never have a 
word about the glories of his native 
city—of that Florence where 
Giotto and Arnolfo were all the 
time busily at work leaving be- 
hind them those art-treasures which 
make the latter part of the thir- 
teenth and the fourteenth centu- 
ries so unspeakably precious. We 
should never be able to guess 
from Dante’s verses that build- 
ings were rising during his life- 
time as imperishable as his own 
poems, and the spirit of the citizens 
must have been far indeed from 
wholly bad that has left behind 
such a record in stone and in 
marble. The city having behaved 
unjustly and cruelly to its greatest 
man, its greatest man cannot for- 
give the wrong; nor can he get 
outside of himself sufficiently to 
see that there were redeeming 
qualities in the citizens. He turns 
off Cimabue and Giotto in one 
triplet, and in the next triplet lets 
the two Guidos know their place. 
He can find no one good enough 
to associate with in political life, 
and must make ‘‘a party by him- 
self?’’ No mention is anywhere 
made of wife or child in the 
‘ Comedy’; and it may be noted that 
in.all the references to children, it 
is the child’s love for the mother, 
or the mother’s love for the child, 
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that is dwelt upon—showing the 

keen observation of the intellect, 

but not the instinct of the heart. 

It may be doubted, with all Dante’s 
wers whether he could have writ- 

ten the line— 

«With light upon him from his Father’s 

eyes.” 


Even in the Ugolino story, it is the 
children’s feeling for their father 
more than the father’s for the 
children that is prominent. Very 
noteworthy, too, is the difference 
in the treatment by Dante of his 
own offences compared with the 
offences of his fellow-morta]s. His 
own passage through the fire is 
exceedingly short, but the un- 
pleasantness of it is characteristi- 
cally described :— 


«When I was in it, into molten glass 
I could have cast me to refresh my- 
self, 
So without measure was the burning 
there.” 1 


He has Virgil in front and Statius 
behind to keep him company and 
to sustain his spirits. For him- 
self, he feels that this penalty of a 
few minutes is adequate; but for 
the rest of the sinners,—for Homer, 
Virgil, and the other Latin poets, 
—he is content that for eternity 
they should linger— 


“Where without hope they live on in 
desire; ” 


and for Brunetto Latini and the 
rest, eternal fire. 

Almost every mention of Flor- 
ence—and indeed of Italy — 
throughout the poem, is couched 
in the bitterest terms. Nine years 
after he had been exiled, he writes 
a letter to the Emperor Henry 
VII., which ought to be read by 
all who wish to know the full orb 


of Dange’s character—the shadow agi 


as well as the light. Henry VII. 
really did a great deal more harm 


than good to Italy. ‘‘He substi- 
tuted for the respected Podestas 
petty tyrants more or less hated, 
to whom he sold, at the highest 
price, the title of his vicars. He 
extorted money from the hostile 
towns, and begged it from the 
friendly towns. The Marquis of 
Monferrat bought from him the 
privilege of coining debased money.” 
Yet no terms of adulation are too 
strong for Dante in addressing 
him. He speaks of Florence as 
the viper that rushes at the bosom 
of her mother; the diseased sheep 
that contaminates by its touch 
the herd of the Lord; the wicked 
and impious Myrrha, whom he 
urges Henry tocrush. All his let- 
ters at this time ‘‘To the Princes 
and People of Italy,’’ and ‘‘ To the 
most wicked Florentines in the 
City,’’ are surcharged with bitter- 
ness,—‘‘O most arrogant among 
the Tuscan peoples, — insensate 
both by natural and by acquired 
vices,’’ &c., &c. Toavenge himself 
and reinstate himself in power, it 
is difficult to say where he would 
have stopped short. He is some- 
times cited as the Bard who saw 
in prophetic vision United Italy 
as we see it to-day. But King 
Humbert’s position is scarcely that 
of the German Albert whom Dante 
demanded. He may bestride the 
saddle-bow, but he cannot use the 
spurs. A monarch who is a mere 
figurehead, registering the decrees 
of a legislature elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, is about as far 
removed from Dante’s ideal as 
light from darkness. The advocate 
of Czsarism would scarcely wish 
to be credited with any share in the 
Garibaldian birth, which is in fact 
one of the legitimate offspring of 
the new democracy with which our 
e has been in travail since the 
French Revolution, whether for 
good or for ill. 





1 Purg. xxvii. 49. 
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Comparisons between one great 
poet and another are always futile ; 
but to many Englishmen, who are 
not absolutely devotees, but who yet 
feel the tremendous pressure of 
Dante’s power, there must be a cer- 
tain sense of relief in passing from 
the study of his work . (particularly 
the latter part of the ‘‘ Inferno’’) to 
that of Shakespeare for example. 
It is like passing from a cell 
where, amidst the fumes of incense, 
a great soul is communing with 
himself on all the irredeemable 
faults and follies of his fellow- 
creatures and on his own manifold 
virtues, to the bright bracing fresh 
air of the mountains, in the com- 
panionship of a healthy, human, 
natural, broadly-humorous man, de- 
lighting in his kind, and in full 
sympathy with all the various as- 
pects of humanity—its comedy as 
well as its tragedy—and above 
all with its natural as well as its 
supernatural relations. But al- 
though the average man will gen- 
erally feel that the concentrated 
essence of Dante’s food is too 
strong for him, he will never, hav- 
ing once tasted it, cease to return 
again and again to that rich ban- 
quet. It is partly the poet’s very 
egoism which causes his writing to 
come down to us after six cen- 
turies as if it had been written 
yesterday. He will always remain 
modern, for he has written all from 
himself. We constantly feel how 
much he is taking out of himself. 
We bend with him under the 
weight on his shoulders, acknow- 
ledging that he is not a pilot, 
‘¢Ch’a sé medesmo parca.’”’ And 
we scarcely require to be told that 
for years the sacred poem made 
him lean. It almost makes us lean 
merely to contemplate it. Side 
by side with much that is repul- 
sive in the latter part of the ‘ In- 
ferno,’’ there are in almost every 
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canto those wonderful descriptions 
of natural phemomena, those subtle 
observations of the habits of men 
and of their countenances, those 
dramatic incidents (in which our 
poet is always one of the chief 
actors), those allusions to his tra- 
vels, those masterly ‘¢ applications 
of ideas to life.’’ Gozzi has well 
said that ‘‘Danteide” would be 
the best title for the poem. 

It is as true to-day as in 1300 
that 


‘“‘Avarice afflicts the world, 
Trampling the good and lifting the de. 
praved,” 1 


And that— 


“«Now it behoves thee thus to put off 
sloth,’ 
My Master said; ‘for sitting upon 
down 
Or under quilt, one cometh not to 
fame, 
Withouten which whoso his life con- 
sumes 
Such vestige leaveth of himself on 
earth, 
‘As smoke in air, or in the water 
foam.” 2 


Oe. 


“When now unto that portion of mine 
age 
I saw myself arrived, when each one 
ought 
To lower the sails, and coil away the 
ropes.”’ 8 


How sad that this sound advice 
should be forgotten by so many 
of our day! 

And to our generation of scandal- 
mongers, how dignified and excel- 
lent is this reproof :— 


“In listening to them was I wholly 
fixed, , 
When said the Master to me: ‘ Now 
just look, 
For little wants it that I quarrel 
with thee.’ 
When “him I heard in anger speak to 
me, 
I turned me round towards him with 
such shame 





2 Inf. xxiv. 46. 


lInf. xix, 104. 


3 Inf. xxvii. 79. 
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That still it eddies through my 
memory. 
And as he is who dreams of his own 
harm, 
Who dreaming, wishes it may be a 
dream, 
So that he craves what is, as if it 
were not; 
Such I became, not having power to 
speak 
For to excuse myself I wished, and 
still 
Excused myself, and did not think I 
did it. 
‘Less shame doth wash away a greater 
fault,’ 
The Master said, ‘than this of thine 
has been; 
Therefore thyself disburden of all 
sadness, 
And make account that I am aye be- 
side thee, 
If e’er it come to pass that fortune 
bring thee 
Where there are people ina like dis- 
pute ; 


For a base wish it is to wish to hear it.” 
“Ché voler cid udire é bassa voglia.” 1 


Amidst all the gruesomeness and 
the horrors of the passage through 
Hell, the relation to Virgil is 
always a delightfully refreshing 
human element in the journey. 
We have already alluded to the 
description of the first meeting, 
and there is a pretty acknowledg- 
ment later on by the Latin poet of 
his disciple’s intimate acquaintance 
with all his work,? and the parting 
in the ‘‘ Purgatorio” is very simple 
and very touching. On Dante’s 
side there is always present the 
love of the Son for the Father, of 
the pupil for the master, of the 
inferior for the superior—the last 
a relation which the judgment of 
the world has somewhat changed. 
The ‘‘Inferno’’ closes with the ap- 
propriately lurid light of the Ugo- 
lino story—the most powerful and 
the most horrible in all poetry— 
and the description of Dis, where 
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Dante in one of his marvellously 
descriptive lines says— 

‘To non morii, e non rimasi vivo.” 

“TI did not die, and I alive remained 
not.” 

The limits of space forbid more 
than a glance at the coming delights 
of the ‘‘ Purgatorio’’ and ‘ Para- 
diso,’’ which may, perhaps, be dealt 
with in detail in a subsequent 
article. But to sharpen the appe- 
tites of readers in the meantime, 
it may perhaps be said that by us— 
‘¢the general ’’—the ‘‘ Purgatorio”’ 
is always likely to be the best 
loved of the three canticles. Toap- 
preciate a//of the ‘‘ Paradiso,’’ there 
must be a certain mystical tendency 
in us. To the majority of minds, 
it is the positive side of Dante’s 
poetry that will be the most at- 
tractive—the scientific observation 
of man and nature more than the 
purely mystical imagination. In 
the ‘‘ Purgatorio ’’ we come back to 
the Dante of the seven opening 
cantos of the ‘‘Inferno’’—full of 
sweetness and light, of dignity and 
solemnity. We are conscious of 
the old delight— 


«“D’ antico amor senti la gran po- 
tenza”— 


in pressing on to each new beauty. 
“ He seeketh liberty which is so dear.” 


We can only run over a few of 
the most famous passages. The 
meeting with ‘‘ my own Casella,” 
who has the good taste to sing one 
of Dante’s own songs without so 
much as asking ‘‘ What shall it be?” 
(a foolish query which some readers 
aloud have asked a more modern 
bard, and always get the natural 
answer, ‘* Oh, I don’t mind as long 
as it’s something of my own ’’)—the 
second description of the doves col- 
lecting grain or tares, and of the 
sheep coming out from the fold— 





1 Inf. xxx. 130-148. 
2 Purg. xxx. 49-51. 


2 Inf. xx. 112-115. 
4 Inf. xxxiv. 25. 
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“Timidly, holding down their eyes 
and nostrils, 
And what the foremost does the others 


O, 

Huddling themselves against her, if 
she stop 

Simple and quiet, and the wherefore 
know not.” 1 


The glorious lines put in the mouth 
of Manfred— 


“ But Infinite Goodness hath such ample 
arms, 

That it receives whatever turns to 
it.’’8 


The description of the ascending 
soul— 


“ Questa montagna é tale, 
Che sempre al cominciar di sotto é grave, 
E quanto uom pit va sa, e men fa male.” 
“This mount is such, that ever 
At the beginning down below ’tis tire- 
some, 
And aye the more one climbs the less 
it hurts.” $ 


The flood of light we have here on 
Dante’s character— 


“Mine eyes I turned at utterance of 
these words, 
And saw them watching with aston- 
ishment, 
But me, but me,and the light which 
was broken! 
‘ Why doth thy mind so occupy itself,’ 
The Master said, ‘that thou thy pace 
dost slacken ? 
What matters it to thee what here is 
whispered ? 
Come after me, and let the people talk; 
Stand like a steadfast tower that 
never w 
Its top for all the blowing of the 
winds ; 
For evermore 
springing 
Thought upon thought, removes from 
him the mark, 
Because the force of one the other 
weakens,’” ¢ 


the man in whom is 


The meeting with Sordello, who 
‘eyed them after the manner of 
a couchant lion,’’> and the mag- 


[May 
nificent diatribe on Italy, with the 
appeal to German Albert— 


“Come and behold thy Rome, that js 
lamenting, 
Widowed, alone, and day and night 
exclaims, 
‘My Cesar, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?’’’6 


The lap on the hillside where— 


“Gold and fine silver, and scarlet, and 
pearl white, 
The Indian wood resplendent and 
serene, 
Fresh emerald the moment it is broken, 
By herbage and by flowers within that 
hollow 
Planted, each one in colour would be 
vanquished, 
As by its greater vanquished is the 
less,”’7 


The oft-quoted opening of Canto 
viii., which can no more be hack- 
neyed out of its charm than the 
sunset itself because we see it every 
day— 
“°*Twas now the 
back desire 
In those who sail the sea, and melts 
the heart, 
The day they’ve said to their sweet 
friends farewell, 
And the new pilgrim penetrates with 
love 
Tf he doth hear from far away a bell 
That seemeth to deplore the dying 
day.” 
Or the other almost equally well 
known lines on the daybreak— 
“Just at the hour when her sad lay 
begins 
The little swallow, 
morning, 
Perchance in memory of her former 
woes, 
And when the mind of man, a wanderer 
More from the flesh and less by 
thought imprisoned, ; 
Almost prophetic in its visions is.” * 


The description of desolation— 


hour that turneth 


near unto the 


« We stopped upon a plain 
More desolate than roads across the 
~ deserts.” 9 


— 





i Purg. iii. 79. 
4 Purg. v. 7-18. 
7 Purg. vii. 73. 


2 Purg. 
. vi. 66. 
. ix, 13. 


3 Purg. 1v. 88. 
6 Purg. vi. 112. 
® Purg. x. 20. 


iii, 122. 
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The marvellously realistic account 
of the sculptures on the marble 
rocks where ‘‘Nature’s self had 
there been put to shame;” and 
that line which must go to the 
heart of all true artists— 


«Jn sooth I had not been so courteous 
While I was living, for the great desire 
Of excellence, on which my heart was 

bent.” 


Marco Lombardo’s fine discourse ; 
Pope Adrian V. and Hugh Capet on 
avarice; the meeting with Statius, 
and his philosophic conception of 
the evolution of Christianity— 


“Already was the world in every part 
Pregnant with the new creed.”? 


The exquisite ending of Canto 
nxiv.— 


“And as, the harbinger of early dawn, 
The air of May doth move and breathe 
out fragrance, 
‘Impregnate all with herbage and with 
flowers.” 


The description of the goats in the 
mid-day heat ; and of sleep— 


“Sleep seized upon me—sleep that 
oftentimes 
Before a deed is done has tidings of it.’”8 


Virgil’s address to Dante, where 
we feel that the higher spirit’s 
triumph is assured— 


“And said: The temporal fire and the 
eternal, 
Son, thou hast seen, and to a place 
art come 
Where of myself no farther I discern. 
By oa and art I here have brought 
thee; 
Take thine own pleasure for thy guide 
henceforth ; 
Beyond the steep ways and the nar- 
row art thou. 
Behold the sun, that shines upon thy 
forehead ; 
Behold the grass, the flowerets, and 
the shrubs, 
Which of itself alone this land pro- 
i duces. 
Until rejoicing come the beauteous eyes 
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Which weeping caused me to come 
unto thee, 
Thou canst sit down, and thou canst 
walk among them. 
Expect no more or word or sign from me; 
Free and upright and sound is thy 
free will, 
And error were it not to do its bid- 
ding ; 
Thee o'er thyself I therefore crown and 
mitre [” 4 


And thence to the end of the 
canticle the beauties are like the 
March primroses in Sussex lanes 
—too profuse in their luxuriance 
for gathering—the air is all im- 
pregnate with them. 

There are single lines better than 
any volume of se1mons— 


“Pensa che questo di mai non raggi- 
orna.” 
“Think that this day will never dawn 
again,” 5 
‘‘Think that this day will never 
re-day itself.”” Not only that God 
has made Himself another ‘‘ awful 
rose of dawn unheeded,” that the 
sweet air which by the sun is glad- 
dened to-day has passed away for 
ever, but that we too may have 
passed by on the other side, un- 
heeding the sorrow we might have 
lighténed, the joy we might have 
welcomed, the love we might have 
strengthened, the pain we might 
have lessened. Have we added to 
some one’s good to-day? have we 
not added to some one’s harm? 
Each day is arenewal of our chance 
while we live, until the day comes 
when there is no renewal. It is 
not a gospel of despair, but a gos- 
pel of effort. And this is a single 
line which, whatever men’s differing 
religious professions may be, the 
whole human race can go on re- 
peating till the end of time as one 
of the ultimate expressions of 
life— 
«Pensa che questo di mai non raggi- 
orna.”’ 





1 Purg. xi. 85. 
* Purg. xxvii. 127. 


2 Purg. xxii. 76. 


8 Purg. xxvii. 92. 


5 Purg. xii. 84. 
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THE END OF DAVID. 
(A LEGEND OF THE TALMUD.) 


‘* LorD, let me know mine end, and of my days 
The number, that I may be certified 
How long I have to live! ’’ So prayed, in heat, 
The monarch after God’s own heart, whose son 
Was wiser than himself. The Voice Divine 
Made answer: ‘‘I have set behind a veil 
From man the knowledge of his time of death. 
That he must die, he knows, and knows enough.” 
But David wrestled with the Lord in prayer: 
‘«¢ Let me know the measure of my days!”’ 
And-God said: ‘‘ Of the measure of his days 
May no man know.”’ Yet David urged again 
The Lord: ‘‘ I do beseech Thee, let me know 
When I shall cease to be!’’ ‘‘Thy time,’’ said God, - 
‘Shall come upon a Sabbath ; ask no more.”’ 
‘¢ Nay; not upon Thy Sabbath-day, O Lord!” 
Cried David, ‘‘ let Thy servant meet his end: 
Upon the morrow following let me die! ”’ 
And God once more made answer: ‘‘I have said! 
The reigns of kings are preordained, nor may 


By so much as the breadth of one thin hair 

Be lengthened or diminished. Solomon, 

Thy son, upon the Sabbath mounts thy throne ; 
I may not take from him to add to thee.”’ 

‘« Nay, then,’’ said David, ‘‘ let me die, O Lord, 
The day before; for, in Thy courts, one day 


'?? 


Is better than a thousand spent elsewhere 
And God made final answer: ‘‘ Nor from thee 
To add to him. But know thou this, one day 
Spent by thee in the study of My law, 

Shall find more favour in My sight than steam 
And savour of burnt-offerings thousandfold 

That Solomon, thy son, shall sacrifice.”’ 

And the Lord ceased ; and David held his peace. 


But ever after, when the Sabbath dawned, 
Till sunset followed sunrise, sate the king— 
The volume of the Book upon his knees— 
Absorbed in meditation and in prayer, 

So to be found what time his hour should come. 
And many a week the Sabbath came and went. 


About the rearward of the palace grew 
An orchard trimly planted—to the sense 
Pleasant with sight and smell and grateful shade 
In summer noons—and, beyond this again, 
Such lodging as a king should give the steeds 
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That draw his royal chariot, and the hounds 
That, for his pastime, in the forest rouse 

The lion from his lair. And lo! it chanced 
One Sabbath- morn, the slave whose office ’twas 
To tend King David’s kennels, in his task 

Had made default, and left the unfed hounds 
Howling for hunger. So their cry disturbed 
The King, who knew it not. And David rose 
And put aside the volume, and, in haste, 
Passed through the postern to the orchard-plot, 
Seeking the uproar’s cause. And, as his foot 
O’erstepped the threshold, there he fell down—dead ! 


Then straightway in hot haste the news was brought 
To Solomon, and all the Rabbis called 
To sudden council. ‘ Tell me,’’ said the king, 
“Ye sages of the law: my father lies 
Dead in his orchard, and the Sabbath yet 
Lacks many hours of ending ; were it well 
To raise and bear the body now at once 
To the corpse-chamber, or to let it lie 
There until set of sun? And lo! his hounds 
Howl for their food ; may I cut meat for them 
Upon the Sabbath-day?’’ And, with one voice, 
The Rabbis answered: ‘‘ Let the Sabbath close 
Ere thou lift up the king thy father’s corse ; 
But thou mayst carve their portion for the hounds.” 


So till the sunset in theorchard lay 
The King untended ; but the hounds were fed. 
And Solomon said only, ‘‘ Yea! a dog 
Alive is worthier than a lion dead ! ’’ 
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Four years ago the words ‘¢ Ire- 
land is ruined’’ formed the first 
sentence of ‘ Maga’s’ article on the 
political situation. Can any man 
hold up his face and say in the 
light—the lurid light—of the pres- 
ent that the sentence was an ex- 
aggeration ! The words of a Prime 
Minister, of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of a Chief Secretary, 
all speak of ruin. What but a 
confession of social ruin is to be 
gathered from a declaration that 
the one thing. which has often 
been declared can never be granted 
now ‘‘holds the field,’’ and that 
there is no alternative? What 
but ruin is indicated by a social 
condition, in which it is impossible 
to bestow self-government on a 
country professing civilisation 
without giving the owners of the 


soil the right to demand their 
price for their property, that they 
may go into exile? Is it any- 
thing but a confession of ruin, to 


tell Parliament that the social 
fabric is so honeycombed with dis- 
loyalty, that concession to those 
who~are ‘‘steeped to the lips in 
treason ’’ is the only hope of social 
peace? Yet such are the main 
arguments by which it is sought, 
suddenly and without warning, to 
terrorise the nation into accepting 
Repeal of the Legislative Union 
of the United Kingdom. Such 
are the ideas which her Majesty’s 
present advisers desire to impress 
upon Parliament as the grounds 
for surrender to demands which 
every statesman worthy of the 
name within their own Cabinet 
has over and over again denounced 
in unmeasured terms. Not one 
argument has been brought for- 
ward which appeals to calm rea- 
son. The whole case stated for 


the new policy that has shivered 


the Liberal party to pieces is q 
case not of enlightened policy, but 
of time-serving and dastardly sur- 
render. Its generosity to the 
loyal, in finding money for- their 
expatriation, and its generosity to 
the seditious, in handing the coun- 
try over to their tender mercies, 
are both the offspring of cowardice, 

For what is the excuse of those 
who now propose to hand the 
seals of office to men who have 
carried treason as a banner, and 
in whose train crime and outrage 
have followed step by step, undis- 
couraged and unrebuked, except 
when diplomatic reasons made a 
continuance of crime inadvisable? 
Is it that the truculent and treas- 
onable utterances of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers are the rhe 
toric of excitement, that they are 
not to be taken seriously, and that 
when these men are in responsible 
positions, they will be under a 
restraint which will prevent their 
following courses which in their 
more excited moments they have 
recommended. No other excuse 
has been offered. No other can be 
offered. But it is futile. It is 
either insane or insincere. For 
who can fail to see that such am 
excuse condemns beyond redemp- 
tion the policy of those who make 
it? Is it not manifest that to give 
the practical power of governing a 
country to men who, whether de 


liberately or thoughtlessly, have 


drawn the applause and infl 

the passions of the people by using 
such language, is to encourage iS 
use in the future, whenever it may 
seem likely to promote the ends of 


those who employ it? Nothing 


succeeds like success ; and Mr Par- 
nell and his associates are acute 
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h to know that -the use of 


the Janguage of open treason 
gnd veiled incitement to crime 


has been a main source of their 

larity in Ireland, and of the 
success of their demands in Eng- 
ind. But further, if the allega- 
tion be made that the wicked words 
of those who are now the represen- 
tatives of the disloyal Irish are to 
be held to have been mere platform 
thetoric, it would be desirable to 
learn this from the men themselves 
before accepting it, for whatever it 
is worth. If it was mere platform 
thetoric, there are only two ways 
jn which it can be looked at. It 
may have not been really meant, 
orit may have been meant, but is 
withdrawn as having been uttered 
inexcitement. Does any one pre- 
tend to believe that it was not used 
deliberately and with intention? 
Even if the men who used it were 
themselves to say so, it would be 
difficult to believe them. But has 
any one of these men ever suggest- 
ed that his language is to be ex- 
plained away? Have they not, on 
the contrary, vied with one another 
in showing that their words are 
said with intention, and in profess- 
ing their own sincerity in using 
them? And if they were sincere 
in using them have they ever ex- 
cused them as the utterances of ex- 
citement, and withdrawn them, far 
less expressed any regret or contri- 
tion for conduct so gross and abom- 
inable? Never; they consistently 
held by their truculent and criminal 
words. It is true that when dip- 
lomacy demands a quiet and re. 
spectful demeanour in Parliament, 
and words of softness and concilia- 
tion will pay, they can play the 
part called for to admiration, the 
leaders remaining silent, and the 
young partisans, who are foolish 
enough to think of imitating the 
former tone of their chiefs, being 
promptly frowned down, and made 
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to resume their seats, though it be 
in the middle of a sentence. But 
this is diplomacy, and nothing else. 
The heads are kept down in the 
oil-jars, while the chief is hob- 
nobbing with the Liberal Ali 
Baba. Violence is a foolish game, 
when sleekness pays better. But 
this will never alter the fact that 
the men are discredited for employ- 
ment as rulers by their past. Even 
were it as certain that they had 
repented of their former scandalous 
utterances and acts as it is certain 
that they have not, surely there 
must be some bringing forth of 
fruits meet for repentance. Surely 
such men.are not to be accepted as 
fit to govern a nation, till the 
scandal of their past has been 
cancelled by time and a new course 
of conduct. What they have said 
and done would hold back any 
English politician from office for 
years, and demand the most ex- 
emplary exhibition of a changed 
mind before he could hold high 
place. An Under-Secretary of 
State and an Attorney-General 
had a very distinct warning the 
other day how Englishmen look 
on those who would show dis- 
loyalty to the sovereign, and re- 
fuse to pay the ordinary courtesies 
of life to the toast of her name. 
And is it now to be held that men 
who have been ‘denounced as 
‘*steeped to the lips in treason” 
by the greatest Parliamentary 
authority in the country, are 
suitable men to be placed in the 
highest offices of the State, with- 
out a word of repentance, without 
one expression of regret? To do 
so would make us partakers of 
their evil deeds, and our motive 
could only be that of the craven, 
seeking peace by base surrender. 
But there is another and even 
more serious aspect of the matter. 
What would be the effect upon the 
common people of Ireland of hand- 
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ing over the administration of the 
country to such men? The com- 
mon people, at least, have no idea 
about hints about shooting of land- 
lords and blowing up of prisons 
being merely grim jokes or excited 
talk, meaning little. Such words 
addressed to them tend to bear 
fruit, and have borne fruit, bitter 
and terrible. It is to be feared 
that in too many cases words of 
deadly menace to the law-abiding 
are the best passport to popularity 
among them. Mr Parnell and his 
colleagues are not only worthy of 
condemnation for the words they 
used, but are morally guilty of the 
action induced among those whom 
they addressed. In this aspect of 
the matter, to take any steps which 
shall hand over to them the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, is not only an act 
of cowardice, but acrime. It is a 


crime, both as being truly the 
reward of blood, the giver of which 
is partaker of the evil deed, but it 


is a crime in respect of its certain 
and inevitable result. What be- 
yond all question must be the effect 
on the disaffected populace of Ire- 
land of seeing those whose words 
have hinted at murder and plun- 
der in no vague or doubtful style 
set over them as rulers? What 
but this, that the lesson for the 
future will be that the way to 
attain success in political projects 
is a way of cruel, heartless crime, 
and that those who give the gen- 
eral incitements, but do not take 
the risk of the particular acts, 
shall receive honour and dignity. 
What but ruin can come from 
such a state of things? What 
will be the result when those come 
to govern a people to whom they 
have been preaching rebellion for 
years? When the weapons of the 
law are'in the hands of those who 
have persistently inculcated the 
doctrine that disobedience to law, 
and violent action against it, is a 
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permissible mode of action, there 
is good reason to fear either that 
the administration will be 

and halting, or that, if it be vigor 
ous and firm, there will be, on the 
part of those subjected to it, g 
turning again and rending, when 


“« Evil on itself shall back recoil,” 


If Mr Parnell and his friends 
imagine that the wonderful j 
tribunals and executive which 
have constituted for the stampi 
out of social liberty, which 
have encouraged, and brought to 
perfection of oppression, will efface 
themselves, and allow constity- 
tional law to resume its operation 
in the ordinary manner, they are 
grievously mistaken. Once let 


them attempt to deal firmly with” 


those who have had a taste of il- 
legitimate law-making and its en- 
forcement, and under their tuition 
have formed the conception of self- 
government that it is a power of 
the many to coerce the few—not 
for offences, but to tyrannise over 
them in their affairs—and they will 
very soon find that, if the Home 
Rule they bring to the people they 
have demoralised is a rule which 
means maintenance of individual 
liberty against social tyranny, new 
leaders will rise up, denouncing 
them as reactionists, and letting 
them, like Robespierre, feel the 
teeth of the monster—those teeth 
they themselves have‘ sharpened. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in his speech 
on the first reading of the Bill for 
the disruption of the legislative 
union of the three kingdoms, 
spoke strongly of the terrible 
state of things now existing m 
Ireland, indicating his _ belief 
that a volcano was practically 
ready to burst, and is only re- 
strained by the thin crust of pres 
ent control by Mr Parnell, who 
probably because he sees that an 
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jon would not pay, and that 

itis better to come up smiling for 
an instalment than to risk getting 
nothing, keeps down the hidden 
fires. But who are the subterra- 
neous demons who have stoked the 
fres of this secret volcano? Who 
but Mr Parnell and his brother 
agitators, who have brought the 
Jrish peasantry into such subjec- 
tion to their will, that Mr Parnell 
selects their candidates, and that 
these candidates have to sign 
ises to vote as he dictates. 
Whatever conditions of danger 
there may be in the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, it has developed 
itself in submission to Mr Parnell’s 
domination. Mr Morley admits 
ineffect that Mr Parnell has care- 
fully prepared a mass of social 
dynamite ; and that the only chance 
of its not exploding, is to give its 
owner everything he demands. 
He is prepared to pay blackmail 
toa man whom he tacitly confesses 


is a conspirator against law and 
order; and not only to pay, but 
to decorate him. One who has, as 
the ‘‘ uncrowned king of Ireland,”’ 
produced a state of things that, on 


Mr Morley’s own statement, to 
tefuse him his way will be ‘‘a 
signal’’ for an outburst of disorder 
and ‘* lawless ’’ conduct, to the ex- 
tent of ‘‘tremendous danger,’ is 
to be presented to her Majesty as 
the most suitable man to act as 
her constitutional head of the Ex- 
ecutive in Ireland. 

But it is not because Mr Parnell 
and his satellites are indirectly as- 
sociated with crime in the strict 
sense, that the proposal to invest 
them with power is so alarming. 
It is credible, though experience 
makes it unlikely, that a tend- 
icy to savage crime may weaken 
and disappear more or less with 
any political change for a time, 
and until some new development 
of conspiracy for some new pur- 
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pose is organised. But it is the 
social doctrines which these men 
have preached as being a sub- 
stitute for crime as a means of 
dominating the community, that 
make the prospect of any free 
development of liberty and good 
institutions under their guidance 
practically hopeless. For what 
have they taught? That it is jus- 
tifiable for men to band themselves 
together to exercise the most abso- 
lute and grinding tyranny over the 
individual in the name of liberty ; 
that the ‘‘people”’ are entitled to 
regulate from whom a man may 
buy, to whom he may sell, for 
whom he may work, and from 
whom he shall withhold the very 
necessaries of life. This doctrine 
Mr Parnell has preached deliber- 
ately, clearly, and coldly. And 
how has he instructed them to 
carry it out? By turning any man 
who may use his own liberty within 
the law to buy or sell or hire out 
his labour, contrary to the irrespon- 
sible decree of a clique, into a 
social outlaw, with whom no one 
shall hold intercourse, to whom no 
one shall supply the necessaries of 
life, or minister any comfort or 
kindness. Such a man is to be 
shunned as a ‘‘leper,’’ and worse 
than a leper,—to be deprived even 
of charity. Any one dealing with 
him in any way is to be himself 
placed under the same ban. Life 
is to be made intolerable, and thus 
submission made certain. This Mr 
Parnell has preached and enforced. 
He has declared it to be a more 
‘Christian ’’ way than shooting or 
stabbing. And the reason has 
been well learned, the order has 
been heartily obeyed. What shall 
Christian people think of such a 
doctrine and its propagandists? 
It is not too strong to say that 
such a system has more of real 
malignity in it than is often to be 
found in open crime. It shows a 
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spirit such as was manifested in the 
Inquisition of old, when a perverted 
moral sense led to bodily cruelties 
being perpetrated for the supposed 
salvation of souls. Mr Parnell’s 
Inquisition inflicts as cruel tor- 
ture to effect social changes. The 
spirit of both is the same—tyranny, 
grinding, heartless tyranny; but 
while the former was the outcome 
of ignorance and superstition, the 
latter, arising in a time of boasted 
enlightenment and education, and 
taught by professing lovers of 
liberty, is infinitely more wicked ; 
and it is to be feared its influence 
on the fabric of society will be 
immeasurably more injurious. It 
has produced demoralisation al- 
ready, sapping out the very founda- 
tion of Christian sentiment, and 
degrading even the clergy into 
instruments for carrying out the 
criminal oppression of lawless 
bodies. For what does Mr Morley 
tell the country? That unless Mr 
Gladstone’s policy of dismember- 
ment of the Empire is accepted, 
the ‘‘ League’’ must be dealt with. 
He does not say it ought not to 
be dealt with; he admits that it 
must be put down if it is not to 
be appeased by concession. And 
what is the great difficulty he 
brings forward? That in all proba- 
lity in putting down this tyranny, 
it would be necessary to ‘‘lock up 
a good many priests, and perhaps 
a bishop or two.’’ So thus a 
main reason for handing over Ire- 
land to be governed by Mr Parnell 
is that, under his leadership and 
instructions, a vast illegal organisa- 
tion has been formed, the putting 
down of which will be a serious 
task, and the more serious that 
even the ministers of religion are 
engaged in conspiring against 
society and individual liberty. 

It is in such a condition of 


things, proved out of the mouths 
of the Ministry and the Parnel- 


lites themselves, that Mr Gla | 
forward. his 


stone has _ brought 
scheme for destroying the Legis. 
lative Union. And what is mapj- 


fest throughout the length ang | 


breadth of that scheme? What 
but the most clear indications that 
its authors—or rather author, for 
we know from Mr Chamberlain 
that it was not developed by Mr 
Gladstone in consultation with his 
colleagues — is asking Parliament 


to entrust the government of Ire. 


land to people in whom he himself 
has no confidence whatever. For 
while it is proposed to give Ireland 
a Parliament and a Government, 
the gift is fenced round with so 
many conditions, and cramped by 
sO many restrictions, as to show 
conclusively that even the optin- 
ism of Mr Gladstone could not 
face the country with a scheme 
which should give the Irish real 
self-government. Distrust looks 
out from the whole scheme both 
of a separate Parliament and an 
expropriation of landlords. Mr 
Gladstone being well aware that 
Ireland is in a condition of banked- 
down lawlessness, and that the 
eighty-six members from Ireland 
and their leaders are in sympathy 
with that lawlessness, and keep 
it banked-down for reasons of ex- 
pediency, is also well aware that 
to hand over the Government 
to them at such a time, will be 
to make all power over them by 
the Imperial Government futile, 
unless accompanied by force. For 
it informs them distinctly that not 
the justice of their demands, but 
the fear of their action, leads to 
the throwing of the sop. They 
cannot be trusted to be loyal to 
Imperial obligations. Mr’ Glad- 
stone is also conscious that to 
make over the Government 10 


them, without protection to the 


is to hand the 


loyal minority, 
oppression 


latter over to 
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under, and not improbably to 
extermination. He may shut his 
eyes to many things, but to these 
he cannot. He knows well that 
if he did do so, not only would his 
scheme be absolutely hopeless from 
the first, but his eyes would be 
very rapidly forced open, if he 
did succeed in passing it into law. 
Accordingly the scheme is one 
mass of shifts and devices to 
minimise the practical difficulty 
of reconciling a Parliament in 
Dublin with an efficient control 
over those elements of the social 
system in Ireland which are dan- 
gerous to public safety, which 
shifts and devices speak distrust 
deep-rooted in the giver for the 
recipients of the gift— mistrust 
of their loyalty and of their hon- 
esty alike. 

That the case is not overstated, 
4 very cursory examination of Mr 
Gladstone’s scheme will demon- 
strate. For what is the Parlia- 
mentary Constitution which he 
provides for Ireland? There is to 
be a House of Commons, unlike any- 
thing ever.seen before,—a fantastic 
contrivance, whereby every objec- 
tionable feature of class distinction 
is to be kept up ina form which 
can lead only to deadlock in pub- 
lic business, and to perpetual 
quarrels and exasperation, both in 
the legislature and the country. 
Ireland is through the existing 
constituencies to elect double the 
number of its present representa- 
tives as a second ‘‘ order of legis- 
lators,’’ and the better-off classes, 
who own property to the value of 
#25 a-year, are to elect another 
“order”? equal in number to half 
the second ‘‘ order ’’—only persons 
having real property to the value 
| Of £200 a-year being eligible for 
seats in the first ‘‘order.’’ These 
| two orders are to sit together and 
| Yote together, but whenever a 
| Majority of either order demand 
VOL. CXXXIX.-—NO. DCCCXLVII. 
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that the vote on any question 
shall be taken separately, the vote 
is to be taken as if they were 
separate chambers, and _ unless 
there is a majority in each sep- 
arate order for the motion sub- 
mitted, the question shall be re- 
solved in the negative. When a 
provision is lost in this way, and 
a Bill to give effect to it is again 
brought in, after a dissolution or 
the period of three years, which- 
ever period is longest, the ‘‘ orders ’’ 
are not to be again permitted to 
vote separately, but must vote as 
one body. The twenty-eight Irish 
representative peers are to be en- 
titled to place in the ‘‘ first order,”’ 
till death or the lapse of thirty 
years, and on their right lapsing, 
their places are to be filled by 
members elected to the first 
‘¢ order,’’ for such constituencies as 
the Irish Parliament may deter- 
mine. 

Such is a brief outline of the 
essentials of a scheme, than which 
none more fantastic or unworkable 
was ever presented for the con- 
sideration of sensible men. It 
possesses no single one of the best 
features of a Second Chamber, and 
is unlike in the proposed mode of 
working to anything which is to be 
found in any civilised country. “To 
say that it is thoroughly un-English 
is to express but mildly its unsuit- 
ability for the government of an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom. 
As a system intended to produce 
a practical Legislature among a 
phlegmatic and easy-going people 
like those on this side of St 
George’s Channel, it reads ab- 
surdly enough; but as a sugges- 
tion for government of a country 
whose people are imaginative, ex- 
citable, and prone to violence, and 
not over patient or scrupulous, it 
reads more like some paper con- 
stitution spelled off the mechanical 
sentence-board of Laputa, than the 

2Zz 
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composition of sane legislators in 
the year 1886. If those who 
framed it had deliberately sat 
down to work out a scheme which 
should be certain to cause friction 
throughout the whole community, 
they could not have carried out 
their work more effectually than 
by Mr Gladstone’s new ‘‘ message 
of peace.’”’ Let the matter be 
tested by an example. A Bill is 
brought in, and has manifestly the 
support of the second order, elected 
by those classes which Mr Glad- 
stone always flatters by calling 
them ‘‘ the people,” as if they had 
an exclusive claim to that title,— 
for he deliberalely told the Liberal 
students of Edinburgh that uni- 
versity representatives were not 
elected by ‘‘the people.” The Bill 
is supported by the vast majority 
of the second order, but is opposed 
by a majority of the first order, 
which insists on defeating the Bill 
by separate voting. Who has dif- 
ficulty in picturing to his mind 
the scene both in the Legislature 
and the land—the insinuations, 
the taunts and invective against 
an obstructive body, elected by a 
‘* privileged class’’ to defeat the 
will of ‘‘the people’’? How the 
cry: would go forth that this was 
more hateful than the House of 
Lords, and a British House of 
Commons. How the first order 
would be told by Mr Healy that 
they were worse than the ‘base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs,’’ who 
only acted according to their 
Saxon instincts towards a _ con- 
quered race, but now the oppres- 
sors were Irishmen, traitors to the 
national cause. How ‘United 
Ireland’ and similar patriotic (!) 
journals would pour forth sugges- 
tions to *‘ the people ” for dealing 
with these remnants of the hated 
‘¢landlordism,’’ and those who elect- 
ed them, to thwart the will of the 
people expressed through their re- 


presentatives. How they would be — 


accused of taking English bribes, 
and held up to public execration 
as the remains of the British gar. 
rison. And what would be their 
fate when election time came near, 
and ‘‘the people ’’ were roused 


‘to deal with them as _ traitors? 


How would the thousands of ig- 
norant and uneducated voters, who 
had the control of the second order 
in their hands, deal with the 
wretched 25-pounders—the privi- 
leged class who had the control 
of the first order? Does it need 
any gift of prophecy to predict 
with certainty what would happen? 
Both the candidate and the voter 
who refused to pledge himself— 
possibly by oath at the dagger’s 
point—to vote as ‘‘ the people’s” 
order might dictate, would come 
under the social ban. Mr Par- 
nell’s more ‘‘ Christian ’’ way would 
once more come into requisition to 
bend their stiff necks to ‘‘ the peo- 
ple’s’’ yoke. Boycotting having 
been successful in procuring the 
Repeal of the Union, will be quite 
as successful in improving a Legis- 
lature elected under the Act of 
Repeal. The first-order electors— 
a marked and hated class, dotted 
about among a population which 
made its power felt in extorting 
Repeal—will be dealt with merci- 
lessly. With the Irish Constabu- 
lary gone, as it assuredly will be 
in a few years; with the police 
under popular control, and the 
magistrates dependent for their 
position on Mr Parnell and his 
friends,-who_ shall protect this 
privileged class, created without 
their own will and consent, and 
entrusted with powers they have 
not demanded? They will be ab- 
solutely at the mercy of those 
whose - political education for 
years has taught them that social 
tyranny by the many over 
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Christian’ way of obtaining what- 
ever they may desire. And what 
of the members of the first order 
themselves? What will their lives 
be worth if, however justly in the 
eyes of all impartial men, they set 
themselves against any pet project 
of ‘the people’’? These men, 

ing real property worth 
£200 a-year, will probably find 
that their possession of it provides 
their enemies with the best engine 
for their oppression. For a man 
cannot with his own hands do the 
work of a property of that size, 
and the sovereign ‘‘ people’’ will 
make it a crime to labour on his 
estate, to supply him with material, 
or to provide food for his family. 
He will receive letters with death’s- 
head and cross-bones at the top, 
and find graves dug and coffins laid 
at his very door. When he goes 
to canvass his constituents, he will 
have to lay his account with find- 


ing his road barred by _ patriots 
with shillelaghs, not to speak of 
an occasional bullet from behind a 


hedge. Such a system could not 
last five years in such a country. 
It carries its own absurdity upon 
its face. Men who propose it 
must be indeed at their wits’ end. 
In the light of the history of Irish 
society during the last twenty or 
thirty years, it would be an abuse 
of terms to call it a piece of con- 
structive statesmanship in any 
sense of the expression. 

The case of the unfortunate Irish 
peers is still worse. They are 
thrust into the new Legislature, 
not as an integral and permanent 
part of the institution, but on the 
footing that the sooner they die 
the better, and then they will be 
got rid of. If any of them has 
the bad taste to live for more than 
thirty years, he is to be kicked out 
ignominiously. How pleasant it 
will be for those who are left as 
the number gradually diminishes 
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down—how pleasant for the sur- 
vivors of the thirty years! It is 
a waste of words to comment on 
so ludicrous a scheme. The bare 
statement of it is enough. 

In the other details of the 
Scheme, the absolute want of 
trust of Mr Gladstone in those 
on whom he is professing to con- 
fer the government of Ireland is 
manifest at every turn. Specially 
is it manifest in all that relates 
to finance, the matter above all 
others on which it might reason- 
ably be expected that Mr Glad- 
stone would be prudent. So dis- 
trustful is he of those in whom 
by his general Scheme, he is show- 
ing unbounded confidence, that he 
is compelled to commit the illogi- 
cal and unworkable absurdity of 
excluding from the Irish Parlia- 
ment the consideration of Customs 
and Excise, and from the Irish 
Treasury their collection and ap- 
propriation. He professes to give 
the Irish people self-government, 
but denies to them the first privi- 
lege of citizens of a free state. 
That representation and taxation 
should go hand in hand, is the 
fundamental principle from which 
the War of Independence in Amer- 
ica arose, and the justice and 
fixity of which are well established 
in this country. But Ireland is 
to have no representation in the 
Parliament that fixes her contri- 
butions to Customs and Excise. 
The same Mr Gladstone who tells 
the country that laws coming to 
Ireland in a ‘foreign garb’’ is a 
great cause of their non-success, now 
proposes to fix as a principle that 
the laws of all others which tend 
to chafe and discontent, and in 
regard to which the statement of 
grievances in the representative 
assembly of the nation is an in- 
alienable privilege, are to come to 
Ireland in a ‘‘ foreign garb,” and 
that she is to have no opportunity 
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of bringing her grievances before 
the Legislature that enacts them. 
To such a pass have we come 
in constitution tinkering, that a 
scheme like this is held up before 
us as a masterpiece of construc- 
tive statesmanship. Of course it 
is known now that Mr Gladstone 
did at first intend to take the 
constitutional course of making 
taxation and representation go to- 
gether. But this only reveals that 
he has wavered between two evils; 
and whether he has in the end 
chosen the least in the general 
sense, he has not chosen the least 
from the constitutional point of 
view. He has adopted ultimately 
the course which, from the prac- 
tical point of view—if his scheme 
is workable—is the least incon- 
venient for Great Britain, but in 
doing so he has chosen the view 
which is most certain to lead to 
discontent and rebellion in Ire- 
land. To give the Irish a separate 
Parliament, but to inform them 
that the tax-collector is the foreign- 
er’s Official, is the most certain way 
of bringing about social disorder 
that can be imagined. This is 
particularly so when it is remem- 
bered- that there is little encour- 
agement necessary to induce Irish- 
men to go against the laws of 
Inland Revenue, and that the 
coasts of Ireland give considerable 
facilities for smuggling, and have 
plenty of daring men of Celtic blood 
to whom such work has almost ro- 
mantic attractions. And if those 
who collect and protect Customs 
and Inland Revenue can with 
truth be held up to public hatred 
as collectors for an alien Ex- 
chequer, the probable results are 
not far to look for, or pleasant to 
contemplate. 

But there are other anomalies 
and absurdities in Mr Gladstone’s 
scheme more startling still, and 
which illustrate more strongly, if 


possible, the shifts to which he js 
driven. While Mr Parnell is to 
have the absolute control of the 
appointments to the judicial 

so far as all matters relating to 
life, liberty, trade, commerce, and 
rights of property are con 

and is ultimately to have: the 
control of the police, so dis. 
trustful is Mr Gladstone of the 
Executive which is to be estab. 
lished in Ireland, that he has 
introduced into his scheme the in- 
sulting expedient of withholding 
from the Irish Executive the se 


lection of Judges of Exchequer 


causes, who are to be appointed 
ufider the advice of the Lond 
Lieutenant, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, not of Ireland but of Eng- 
land; and the sittings of Judges 
in Exchequer are to be regulated 
by the same authority. A more 
naive confession of his low 
preciation of Irish honesty 
scarcely be given—a more unwork- 
able idea can scarcely be con- 
ceived. All law relating to the 
Exchequer will thus come to Ire- 
land in a ‘‘foreign garb.” Ex 
chequer judges will necessarily be 
looked upon as a judicial ‘ Eng- 
lish garrison.’’ In the region of 
all others 
confidence in impartiality should 
prevail, everything will suggest 
partial counsel. The Exchequer 
judge will be odious to the Irish 
patriot, for the presumption will 
be that he would not have been 
appointed by the Irish Executive, 
and Ireland will have to pay him 
to represent an ‘‘alien’’ Govern- 
ment. The fact of his selection 
and acceptance of office will stamp 
him as the representative of a last 
rag of Saxon domination. Every 
decision favourable to-the Imperial 
Exchequer will be denounced as un 
just and corrupt—the base tribute 
of a placeman, making a return out 


of the money of the Irish people 
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tothose who gave him his office. 
When he takes his turn on cir- 
quit, and has to try moonlighters 
and murderers, he will be held up 
to scorn, and probably threatened 
gs the representative of the Eng- 
lish Government—the nominee of 
an English Lord Chancellor. Pa- 
triots in wig and gown will earn 
applause by subjecting him to im- 
pertinence, and Irish patriotic 
journals will call him the Nor- 
bury of to-day. This matter may 

a small one in comparison 
with others. But in truth it is 
not; for there is nothing which is 
so essential to peace in every 
country, and above all in such a 
country as Ireland, than that her 
judges should be, in the highest 
sense of the word, above suspicion. 
In the present low state of civil- 
sation in that island, judges are 
sure to be accused from time to 
time of injustice and oppression. 


But nothing could be more fatal 
than that any ground should be 
given, by the manner of their 
appointment, to arouse and even 
to justify suspicion of their im- 


pattiality. And further, nothing 
could be inore deplorable than 
that there should be on the judicial 
bench itself any line of demarcation 
marking off one set of judges from 
another as regards the source of 
their appointment. Without a real 
brotherhood on the bench, there 
can be no upholding of that high 


- tone which gives to the public the 


confidence that there is, as it were, 


| dut “a single eye”’ there, and that 


| differences of opinion are due only 
to the frailty of all human judg- 


ments, and never to unworthy 
causes. It is safe to say that, if 
allthe judges of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland were consulted as to 
_ the propriety of the appointments 


to the judicial bench being made 
by one authority, their view would 


be absolutely unanimous that any 
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other course would be fraught with 
disaster to its dignity and the hon- 
our in which it must be held by 
the community, if its labours are 
to be really a blessing to society. 
The proposal of Mr Gladstone is at 
once a confession of his want of 
confidence in the integrity of the 
Executive he is himself about to 
entrust with the future destinies of 
Ireland, and a mode of expression of 
that distrust most offensive to all 
concerned. Men who would take 
appointments from an English Lord 
Chancellor in such circumstances, 
could inspire no confidence in Ire- 
land, and could hardly hope to re- 
tain the respect of others, or even 
to enjoy much sense of their own. 
The Land Purchase scheme, of 
which we only know as yet from 
Mr Gladstone’s speech, and which 
has probably been considerably 
altered and patched since the 
speech was delivered, is but an- 
other manifestation of the fact 
that Mr Gladstone’s position is 
untenable. He has _ persuaded 
himself that he must hand over 
Ireland to the agitators, that they 
may do their sweet will with it. 
But in considering how it is to be 
done, he has been shrewd enough 
to come to the conclusion that the 
country will be as distrustful of 
his Irish Government as he is 
himself, and that unless he does 
something for the Irish loyalists, 
British sense of justice will revolt 
and overthrow him at once. Fur- 
ther, in considering how it is to be 
done, he has also found it impos- 
sible to ignore the certainty that, 
if Great Britain is to be called 
upon to provide the money by 
which the loyalists are to 
saved from being ruined by his 
scheme, revolt and consequent 
overthrow are equally certain if 
he—who cannot trust his Irish 
Executive in Exchequer matters 


.—asks Great Britain to accept the 
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promise to pay of an Irish Govern- 
ment without security. Accord- 
ingly, he has brought in a Bill to 
enable Irish landlords to sell their 
estates, and he proposes to secure 
the amount advanced on the credit 
of Great Britain for the purchase, 
by impounding the whole Irish 
revenues in the hands of a British 
Receiver-General. Was ever so 
hopeless a proposition gravely pro- 
pounded in an assembly of practical 
men? It displays the maximum of 
distrust of the debtor. It provides 
the minimum of security to the len- 
der. Ireland has earned the right 
to self-government; her sons are 
worthy to become proprietors of 
their holdings. But she cannot 
be trusted, after collecting the in- 
stalments for repayment of the 


loan by which they have purchased, 
to pay those instalments to the 
lender—the lender who is not a 
usurious Jew, charging high in- 


terest, but who, in the very act of 
reducing a perpetual rent to an 
interest and sinking fund on bor- 
rowed money for forty-nine years 
only, actually at the same time 
reduces the annual payment con- 
siderably. The distrust also takes 
the most offensive form. Mr Glad- 
stone expleins the failure of bene- 
ficent laws for Ireland by the 
‘« foreign garb’’ simile. But how 
is it possible to retain the most 
offensive features of the ‘‘ foreign 
garb ’’ more effectually than by the 
Imperial Parliament ordering all 
revenue collected in Ireland to be 
handed over to a ‘‘ foreign ’’ Caisse 
de la Dette, as if what is still to 
be an integral part of the United 
Kingdom was a country steeped 
in official corruption like Egypt? 
No wonder such a scheme was re- 
ceived with a cold silence, such as. 
even Gladstonian eloquence and 
powers of glamour could not rouse 
into languid approval. The state- 
ment of the case was its own con- 


demnation. Self-deception could 
not go further than when Mr Glad- 
stone expressed his belief that this 
Receiver-General would be ‘¢be- 
hind the curtain altogether,’’—that 
the taxpayer might ‘‘ never hear of 
him.’’ Mr Parnell lost no time in 
denouncing the proposal as ‘ most 
offensive.’’ It certainly is so. If 
the Nationalists are suitable men 
to govern Ireland, they must be 
suitable men to administer her 
affairs, and deal honestly in paying 
her debts. Mr Gladstone says they 
are not the latter. If his view be 
accepted, common-sense will say 
that they are not the former. 
Space forbids an examination of 
Mr Gladstone’s shifts and turns 
from £300,000,000 down to 
4£113,000,000, and now down to 
450,000,000 for his Land Purchase 
scheme. Suffice it to say, that 
whatever sum might be required, 
the income of the sum would rep- 
resent the loss of money in cir- 
culation in that already poor coun- 
try. The annual sum claimed from 
the occupier would still be looked 
upon as an odious rent, exacted by 
the authors of No-rent Manifestos, 
the apostles of the doctrine of 
prairie value, and pressed into the 
hands of a ‘¢ foreign ”’ official, whose 
very existence would be ‘most 
offensive.”” With the departure of 
Irish landlords, the spending 
powers of the business classes 
would diminish, the field for the 
clever and energetic would be 
narrowed. The security for in- 
vestment of capital would be weak- 
ened ; the money-lender at usurious 
interest, and with a heart of stone, 
would soon become the ruler of the 
country ; and the last state would 
be worse than the first. : 
Space forbids that a detailed 
statement should be given of all 
the anomalies and absurdities of 
this makeshift pair of measures 


which have been brought forward’ 
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jn defiance of the past utterances 
of all Liberal statesmen worthy of 
the name, including their author 
himself. They have ‘‘divided and 
subdivided ’’ the Liberal party, to 
use Mr Morley’s own words. Not 
in anger but in sorrow are the 
Jeaders of Constitutional Liberal- 
ism using all their power to defeat 
them. Among patriotic men the 
voice of party is hushed. The 
crisis is too grave for party. 

In conclusion, it may be well to 
call attention, sharply and clearly, 
to the character of the situation. 
Life rushes on so rapidly in these 
days, that things of a few years 
ago are spoken of as ‘‘ancient 
history.”’ But this is a mere 
phrase indicative of the unphilo- 
sophical folly. of modern times, 
which cherish the foolish idea that 
civilised states are to be governed 
successfully by the imaginations 
of the moment, regardless of the 
lessons of the past or the condi- 
tions which it has brought about 
in the present. 

What, then, is the position when 
considered in the light of the past ? 
Never in the history of the country 
has there been such a lamentable 
confession of past failure and of 
present impotency than that pre- 
sented by Gladstonian statesman- 
ship. It has been the boast of 
Mr Gladstone’s personal partisans 
that he has held the reins of power 
for five-sixths of the last half- 
century, and that, under his 
control, great and beneficent and 
successful legislation has flowed 
on in an almost uninterrupted 
course. -Specially as regards Ire- 
land have they, over and over 
again, proclaimed the advent of 
4 social millennium. Time after 
time, for nearly twenty years 
have Upas-trees been hewn down, 
Social sores been healed, agrarian 
grievances purged out, and politi- 
cal injustices removed. Remedial 
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measures have, amid prolonged 
cheers, been laid before Parlia- 
ment, and passed into law. Privi- 
leges have been accorded which the 
inhabitants of no other country 
in the world enjoy. The time of 
the State has been freely, and even 
lavishly, given to Irish affairs. 
And all for what? That the 
Minister who has controlled and 
guided all the work, who has ac- 
cepted complacently all the ap- 
plause, and posed as the demigod 
bringing messages of peace on 
earth and goodwill to men, is com- 
pelled to come back once more to 
those who intrusted the country’s 
affairs to his care, and to confess 
that failure— complete, absolute, 
and humiliating failure—is written 
on all his boasted work. He has 
perforce to admit that he has 
won over no disaffected man, 
conciliated no disloyal politician, 
disarmed no hostile faction, aroused 
no gratefulsentiment. His Church 
Acts and his Land Acts, his par- 


liamentary franchise and his pro- 
mised local government, have all 
been as wholesome earth poured in 
vain into a Slough of Despond, 
making things no better, but rather 


worse. Disloyalty returns _five- 
sixths of the Irish representatives 
as the answer to Mr Gladstone’s 
succession of messages of peace. 
And now, as one at his wit’s end, 
with the ruin of all his fatuous 
policy staring him in the face, he 
once more comes forward, no longer 
as the generous benefactor giving 
from a free and generous heart, 
but as the cringing suppliant, ask- 
ing those who have spurned his 
gifts, and mocked at. his favours, 
to take what they will and go. 
Here is the confession, coming 
from the mouth of the great leader, 
who has sat in every Liberal 
Cabinet for fifty years, of the 
results of Liberal policy :— 
“Something must be done, some- 
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thing is imperatively demanded from 
us, to restore in Ireland she first con- 
ditions of civil life—the free course of 
law, the liberty of every individual in 
the exercise of legal rights, the confi- 
dence of the people in the law and 
their sympathy with it, apart from 
which nocountry can be called, in the 
full sense of the word, a civilised 
country, and there cannot come to its 
inhabitants the happiness and the 
blessing which it is the object of 
civilised society to achieve.” 


A confession so humiliating, a 
declaration so self-condemnatory, 
has never been made by a respon- 
sible statesman. It is*humiliating 
as regards the past. It is infinitely 
more humiliating in its relation to 
the future. What in the light of 
this declaration shall be thought of 
the man who, knowing, as he must 
have known, if his words are true 
now, that they were equally true 
in 1880, deliberately, and for the 
lowest party purposes, threw scorn 
and ridicule on the declarations of 
Mr Disraeli in his letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough, setting forth 
the very state of things he now 
admits to have always existed, 
describing them as ‘‘ old women’s 
fears,”” and declaring the state of 
Ireland to be better than it had 
been for a long time previously. 
What more crushing condemnation 
could be found of Gladstonian 
statesmanship than must result 
from the placing in juxtaposition 
the utterances of April 1886 and 
the utterances of April 1880? 
The Ireland of 1886, in which 
it is necessary to restore ‘‘ the 
first conditions of civil life,” is 
the Ireland in which, in 1880, 
Mr Gladstone deliberately refused 
to see any need for exceptional 
law of any kind. Thus the insin- 


cerity or the folly, or both, of the” 


policy of 1880 are made manifest, 
and the fruit of half a century of 
Liberal rule in Ireland is admitted 
to be a condition of things dis- 


[May 


creditable alike to Christianity 
and civilisation, dangerous to the 


common-weal, and intolerable to . 


all peace-loving and law-abiding 
citizens. It is a  sad-soundi 
echo of Maga’s words, ‘¢ Ireland is 
ruined.”’ ; 
And now, what is it that the 
man under whom all this ruin has 
been developed gravely propounds 
as the scheme for restoring the 
ruin that has been the result of 
Liberal administration in Ireland? 
What is the mode of fight against 
a state of things in which ‘the 
free course of law, and the liberty 
of every individual in the exercise 
of legal rights,”’ are at an end? 
How are the majesty of law and 
the liberty of the citizen to be 
rescued from the dédris of a fallen 
social fabric, and restored from the 
injuries suffered in the catastrophe? 
To whom is the building up of 
the social temple of order and 
liberty to be intrusted? It is to 
be deliberately handed over to 
those who have shown in the past 
that to them neither law nor lib- 
erty are sacred; to those who have 
preached oppression and dishon- 
esty, and held up to obloquy and 
hatred every man who, as an 
official, has obeyed his oath of 
office, or as an individual has re- 
fused to be dictated to in the con- 
duct of his own affairs. The re- 
covery of social peace and the 
building up of social order out of 
the ruin resulting from Glad- 
stonian rule, is to be intrusted to 
those whose power has been at- 
tained, whose reputation has been 
made, and whose popularity has 
been secured, by playing upon the 
worst passions of human nature, 
by encouraging disloyalty and dis- 
couraging patriotism, by insulting 
the sovereign, vilifying her Minis- 
ters, foully accusing her judges, 
resisting her officers, and oppress- 
ing her subjects. Those who have 
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refused the loyal toast of the Queen 
gre to be the Queen’s Ministers ; 
those who have held up the consti- 
tion to public scorn are to be in- 
trusted with its maintenance ; those 
who have vehemently declared for 
separation from the United King- 
dom are to be made the sole power 
which can maintain its unity ; 
those who have hounded on the 
ignorant and ill-disposed to op- 
press by social ostracism every 
man who exercised ordinary liberty 
in his own affairs, are to have 
the people handed over to their 
absolute control. The Mr Parnell 
who has declared that ‘‘ the ulti- 
mate goal at which all we Irish- 
men aim,” and without which 
«none of us’’ will ever be satisfied, 
“is the destruction of the last 
link which keeps Ireland bound 
to England,’’ is to be the Queen’s 
Prime Minister for Ireland; and 
yet Mr Gladstone calmly tells us 
that what he is doing is ‘‘not to 
sacrifice, but to eonfirm, the Em- 
pire’s unity.” The Mr Arthur 
O’Connor who declared for ‘‘ the 
re-establishment of the people of 
Ireland as an independent nation,” 
will hold high place in an Irish 
Parliament, if not in an Irish Gov- 
ernment, yet Mr Gladstone can 
pompously quote Grattan as an 
authority for separate Parliaments, 
as tending to ‘‘ the continued and 
everlasting unity of the Empire.’ 
The Mr Healy who is not an im- 
probable candidate for an Irish 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
has declared that ‘‘ the people of 
this country never will be satisfied, 
and never ought to be satisfied, so 
long as a single penny of rent is 
paid for the sod in the whole of 
Ireland’; yet Mr Gladstone com- 
placently assures us that a Parlia- 
ment of Mr Healy and his associates 
will bring about ‘‘sympathy with 
the law’’ among the people whose 
political education has been long 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVII. 
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conducted by such schoolmasters. 
Mr Sexton, a not improbable Irish 
Home Secretary, has interpreted 
the feelings of his countrymen by 
saying that ‘‘the one. prevailing 
and unchangeable passion between 
Ireland and England is the passion 
of hate’’; yet Mr Gladstone elo- 
quently informs us that to hand 
over Ireland to such a man’s care, 
will ‘‘secure at once the social 
peace of the Empire.”” The Mr 
Biggar, who, as an Irish Minister, 
may have many duties connected 
with law and order, has urged his 
countrymen to ‘‘make as much 
display of physical force as pos- 
sible,” with significant hints to 
men already too prone to violence, 
that Irish Hartmanns may be 
found, and that great results fol- 
lowed from the action of a ‘‘hand- 
ful of men at Manchester and 
Clerkenwell’’ ; yet Mr Gladstone, 
who says that ‘‘ we should endea- 
vour to anticipate and realise the 
future by the force of reflection,”’ 
professes to expect ‘‘ confidence of 
the people ’’—that is, of course, 
law-abiding people—‘“‘ in the law’’ 
under such leadership. The Mr 
Harris who is a chosen represen- 
tative of the Irish feeling, declared 
that if landlords were shot down 
‘‘as partridges are shot in the 
month of September, Matthew 
Harris would never say one word 
against it,’-—and the Mr Lalor who 
is also a chosen representative, 
stated that the Irish people were 
unable to take the method of the 
French Revolutionists to get ‘‘ rid 
of landlords. . . . I wish you were”’ ; 
yet Mr Gladstone considers that 
from the lips of such men the 
voice of Ireland is ‘‘ clearly and con- 
stitutionally spoken.’’ Was there 
ever such a burlesque of statesman- 
ship as this? It would seem as if 
Mr Gladstone had accepted the 
unstatesmanlike and insane delu- 
sion that every desire of a people, 
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constitutionally expressed in Par- 
liament, was to be held to be a 
desire springing from constitutional 
motives and tending to constitu- 
tional results. Forgetting the 
lesson of the Scriptural simile, he 
seems to think that fruit plucked 
from thorns can be made to pass for 
grapes, by placing them on graceful 
vine-leaves and respectfully serving 
them ; that thistle blossoms may 
be easily swallowed as figs, if 
only the prickles are pared off. 
He bids the nation accept as ‘‘ the 
voice of Ireland, clearly and con- 
stitutionally spoken,’ the election 
of men to represent her, whose 
whole time for years has been 
spent in educating up the Irish 
people to hatred of the constitu- 
tion, attack upon those who sup- 
port it, and resistance to those 
whose duty it is officially to up- 
hold it,—men who have not been 
ashamed to preach the use of every 
weapon of oppression that can be 
used without direct breach of the 
criminal law to crush all who de- 
sired to act under constitutional 
liberty, and some of them have 
hinted in no vague manner their 
regret at the power of the law 
being so great, that resort to actual 
and even atrocious crime could not 
be recommended. 

The disclosure of Mr Gladstone’s 
schemes in all their naked absur- 
dity, and with all their perpetual 
shifts and changes—their principles 
‘*vital’’ one day, and subject to 
modification the next—has never- 
theless brought matters to a dis- 


tinct point, whether he is to be 
allowed to break up the legislative 
union, and to substitute for it q 
scheme which, however it may be 
cut and carved at, contains in it 
the certainty that the Imperial 
Government will have either now, 
or at some later time, and under 
greatly increased difficulties, to 
take up and carry on the Govern. 
ment of Ireland on a firm and clear 
basis. The nation—those who b 
education and enlightment can 
represent the nation—in their 
hearts say mow. Caucuses may 
shout ‘‘continued confidence in 
Mr Gladstone,’”’ but they are un- 
able to defend his scheme by rea- 
son and argument. They may 
accuse men who cannot swallow 
it of baseness and treachery, but 


.it is baseness and treachery to Mr 


Gladstone, not to the interests of 
the country. Let all who value 
country and Constitution remem- 
ber that at present a vast number 
of the new electorate are as ignor- 
rant of the true nature of the ques- 
tions at issue as they are ignorant 
of astronomy. If those who do 
know fail to exert themselves 
to instruct the country as to the 
true issue before it, with a deter- 
mination of energy they have never 
known before, they may have to’ 
reproach themselves in the future 
for a lack of patriotism which has 
brought ruin, and it may be blood- 
guiltiness, upon the nation. It is 
in no light spirit that a last word 
is chosen, and that word is— 
‘¢Work while it is called to-day.” 


[May 1886, 
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